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Childe Hayold in 


HE first Berlin crisis began the Cold War. 
The second may end it—either by detonat- 
ing a world explosion or, in forcing East and 
West to negotiate seriously, by ushering in 
the era of peaceful co-existence. It is the 
awareness of this choice which. prompts Mr 
Macmillan’s anxious pilgrimage to the 
world’s power capitals. Both time and space 
invest Berlin with unique dangers. Geo- 
graphically, it is located in an area where 
the Cold War lines are drawn with absolute 
precision and where both morally and 
militarily the two blocs are most heavily 
committed. Though the mere signature of a 
Soviet treaty with the East Germans would 
produce no physical western response, both 
sides know that, if it led to any attempt to 


oust the West from Berlin, the machinery of’ 


nuclear conflict would be set in motion. 
These dangers are further multiplied by 
the timing of the crisis. The US is nervously 
aware that the age of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand—and with it the policy of massive 
deterrence —is drawing to a close. Even the 
Defence Department now admits that, in the 
period 1961-5, Russia will possess a three-to- 
one superiority in intercontinental missiles; 
and most experts would place the odds far 
higher. Washington is beginning to believe 
that a time may come when the Soviet edge 
will be so great that Moscow will be able to 
envisage a preventive war from which, by 
virtue of Soviet capacity to destroy the deter- 
rent on the ground, she might emerge almost 
unscathed. This apocalyptic image has in 


turn prompted the thesis that Berlin is the- 


last great crisis which the US can face in the 
sure knowledge that she still possesses 
superior destructive power. Hence the re- 
peated statements in Washington, from the 
President down, that unilateral Soviet action 
will unleash the nuclear deluge. America, no 
more than anyone else, wants a showdown; 
but if it must come, she would prefer it now. 

Tragically, this acute awareness of the 
timing of the crisis is not confined to Wash- 
ington. Moscow, too, to judge by the tone of 
recent statements, sees Berlin against the his- 
torical perspective of the arms race: for the 
first time, Russia has entered an international 
crisis on terms of military parity with the US 


the White House 


—indeed, it is very likely that Mr Krush- 
chev’s military advisers believe they already 
hold the lead. With time on his side, and 
convinced that he can gain his ends by diplo- 
matic and political means, he will probably 
not precipitate a direct clash; but equally, he 
will reject any solution which does not reflect 
the new relation of military power. 

If either of these military equations is put 
to the test— and whichever proves correct — 
Britain will be the chief sufferer. Hence Mr 
Macmillan has wisely attempted to wrench 
the discussion from its military framework 
and employ the arts of pure diplomacy. In 
Moscow, he early discovered that Russia was 
no longer prepared to discuss Germany along 
the lines of the classic Cold War formulas, 
and that Mr Krushchev would not hesitate 
to break off the talks unless something new 
was produced. Hence, in the closing stages 
of his visit, he unveiled a modified plan for 
disengagement. This concept is sufficiently 
wide and flexible to accommodate two other- 
wise irreconcilable positions as a basis for 
discussion. The effect was immediate: Mr 
Krushchev dropped his May deadline, and 
accepted a foreign ministers’ conference as a 
prelude to the Summit. 

Mr Macmillan’s next task was to secure 
Allied endorsement of his initiative. From 
de Gaulle he met with nothing but dis- 
courtesy. Dr Adenauer was more flexible: 
he made it clear he would support no disen+ 
gagement plan unless it received the express 
approval of the US military authorities. 
Hence, the talks in Washington form the 
climax of Mr Macmillan’s efforts. President 
Eisenhower has already stated that he will go 
to the Summit if its discussions can be 
‘meaningful’. Mr Macmillan must now con- 
vince him that disengagement is the only 
context in which this is likely to happen. If 
Eisenhower agrees to put disengagement on 
the agenda, then we can look forward to a 
summer of hard, protracted negotiations. If 
not, we can expect the Berlin deadline to be 
resurrected. And this, indeed, is Mac- 
millan’s strongest card: for if the West is 
divided on Germany, it is far more divided 
on the detailed and practical steps to meet 
the threat to Berlin. 
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Comments on the Week’s News 


The Federation Disintegrates 


During the past week violence has continued 
in Nyasaland and there are more reports of official 
threats of communal reprisals. For the moment 
government tactics seem to be concentrated on 
trying to divide the chiefs from Congress; and the 
flag-showing expeditions into the bush are de- 
signed for this purpose. Ever since 1951, Congress 
and the chiefs have spoken with a single voice in 
denouncing federation; and the government is not 
now likely to win over many stooges. The most 
probable development, in fact, is that the national 
determination to secede from the Federation will 
show itself in a gradually continuing administra- 
tive disintegration unless some political gesture 
is now made by Britain towards the Nyasa people. 
Meanwhile, in Northern Rhodesia, elections are 
taking place on a limited and discriminatory fran- 
chise. The Zambia Congress, which had tried to 
boycott the elections, has been banned and its 
leaders arrested. The National Congress has de- 
cided to take part in the elections in the hope of 
being able to gain some further constitutional ad- 
vance. But whatever the outcome, the new Legis- 
lative and Executive Councils of Northern 
Rhodesia will be dominated by the white minority. 
Farther south, the Southern Rhodesians have in- 
tgoduced a series of bills outlawing certain poli- 
tical bodies, declaring that those who are alleged 
to be members of them are to be assumed guilty 
until they can prove their innocence, and assum- 
ing wholly outrageous new powers of detention. 
Sir Roy Welensky, for his part, has rounded the 
week off not only by denouncing the British 
Labour Party and liberals who have joined in 
condemnation of his policy of white supremacy, 
but by revealing to the world that the plot in 
Nyasaland was, of course, a Communist one. 


Caution in Kenya 


In spite of the tension in Nairobi, Kenya seems 
to have been shocked by the events of Nyasaland 
into an interlude of caution and moderation. Tom 
Mboya’s reactions to the arrest and rustication of 
his supporters, and to the search of his own house 
in the middle of the night, were much more tem- 
perate than might reasonably have been expected. 
His appeal to Kenyans of all races to get together 
and consider the future of the nation is wise and 
constructive. On the white side, Michael Blundell, 
by admitting that there may be a case for the con- 
stitutional conference demanded by Africans and 
Asians, has made a move towards at least discus- 
sing the constitutional problems. Moreover, the 
Kenya government has shown that it has learnt 
an important lesson by attacking European ex- 
tremists at the same time as African extremists. 
Some credit for this more hopeful prospect should 
be accorded to Julius Nyerere, the African leader 
from Tanganyika. He has given statesmanlike 
advice to Kenyan Africans while at the same time 
fighting his own battle by constitutional méans. 
His reward now is anew Tanganyikan constitution 
which offers him five elected Ministers out of 12; 
three to be Africans, one Asian, and one Euro- 
pean. As the Asian and European elected mem- 
bers have been backed by his organisation, the 
five elected Ministers will in fact be his sup- 
porters. If Kenya can learn from the example of 
Tanganyika, the country may yet be saved from 
racial disaster and a genuine nation created. A 
delegation from all races is shortly to visit London 
in order to press for a declaration that the objec- 


tive in Kenya is a democratic state and for con- 
stitutional talks to discuss the best methods of 
achieving it. If the British government has learnt 
anything from recent events in Central Africa, it 
will now eagerly accept this opportunity of dis- 
cussion as an alternative to revolt. 


Nasser on the Defensive 


President Nasser now faces the biggest poli- 
tical crisis of his career. In Iraq, he has been 
forced to show his hand and has suffered an 
overwhelming military, political and moral defeat. 
It is clear that Iraqi public opinion has turned 
decisively against his concept of a pan-Arab 
state. This defeat is bound to weaken his position 
in the oil states of the Persian Gulf, where until 
recently the pan-Arabists— many of whom acted 
under instructions from the Egyptian so-called 
cultural mission—controlled public opinion. 
More seriously, it may undermine the stability 
of the Syrian Province of the UAR, where oppo- 
sition to the union with Egypt is no longer con- 
fined to the Aleppo business community, but 
now includes a number of nationalist politicians 
who resent the increasing Egyptianisation of the 
Syrian administration. It is said in Beirut that 
the Iraqis are now reviving Nuri es-Said’s plans 
for a Greater Syria; and it is conceivable that 
Nasser may soon have to face a coup in Damas- 
cus, backed by the intervention of the Iraqi army 
and air force. Hence, we must expect him to 
strengthen his southern flank by a rapproche- 
ment with King Hussein. Cairo Radio has now 
abandened its anti-Hashemite propaganda, and 
its views of the dangers of ‘international Com- 
munism’ are identical with Hussein’s. For the 
present, both Hussein and Nasser have much to 
gain from a revival of the Egypt-Syria-Jordan 
military pact, whose signature in October 1956 
was the pretext for the. Israeli invasion of Sinai. 
At the same time, however, the deterioration of 
Nasser’s relations with Moscow must be causing 
him concern at home. Work on the Aswan Dam 
has already begun; and the Egyptian cotton indus- 
try is 75 per cent dependent on eastern European 
markets. If Mr Krushchev decides to end his aid, 
Nasser’s financial position would become desperate. 


De Gaulle versus Nato 


General de Gaulle’s decision to withdraw the 
third of the French fleet allocated to the Nato 
Mediterranean Command is the latest in a series 
of moves designed to put pressure on Washington 
to accept his new blueprint for the Nato com- 
mand structure. Since he took office, the General 
has (1) refused to allow the construction of 
French-manned missile bases in central and 
eastern France, unless the nuclear warheads are 
placed directly under the French Ministry of 
Defence; (2) refused to allow the stockpiling of 
US nuclear weapons on French territory; and (3) 
withdrawn the French Metropolitan Fighter Com- 
mand from Nato. Behind the latest move, how- 
ever, lie two particular grievances. The French 
argue that, although the French naval contribu- 
tion in the Mediterranean is larger than Britain’s, 
France holds only one of seven senior command 
posts, in which the British have an undue share. 
Secondly, Washington appears to have gone back 
on a promise by Mr Dulles to supply the French 
navy with the power. plant for a nuclear sub- 
marine. A similar plant is already under con- 


struction by Westinghouse for the Royal Navy, 
following the signature of the Anglo-US nuclear 
exchange agreement negotiated last year in Ber- 
muda. This led to a revision of the US Atomic 
Energy Act, permitting the Administration to 
divulge nuclear secrets to allied powers which 
already possessed nuclear capability. At present, 
this proviso excludes France, and there is no 
doubt that Congress would object if the Adminis- 
tration implemented Dulles’s promise. Mean- 
while, de Gaulle has submitted a new paper to 
Nato, calling for changes in the command struc- 
ture of the Nato ground forces in central Europe; 
and this may well lead to a threat to withdraw 
French troops from General Speidel’s command. 
There is no doubt that Nato HQ is now deeply 
concerned by de Gaulle’s attitude, and some of his 
critics even complain that he is deliberately taking 
advantage of the Berlin crisis to impose his views. 
But to accept them is even more distasteful than 
to quarrel about them, for they involve the virtual 
dismantling of the whole supranational command 
structure of Nato, and the reversion to a classic 
military alliance, whose political and military 
decisions would be taken by a tripartite directoire, 
in which France would exercise a veto. 


Mr Cannon and the ETU 


Now that extracts have been published from the 
letter than Mr Les Cannon wrote to the TUC in 
February, there may be an additional count in the 
indictment against him drawn up by the leadership 
of the Electrical Trades Union. Mr Cannon, like 
other critics of the Communist clique which 
dominates the ETU executive, is in trouble for 
alleged violations of Section 4 of Rule 10 of the 
ETU, which states that a member ‘shall not 
divulge outside the union any union business’: 
specifically, the critics are charged with having 
written to the press. As we pointed out last week, 
such charges seem to be hypocrisy when they are 
made by men who have consistently discussed 
union affairs with Communist Party officials who 
are not members of the ETU, especially when no 
charges are made against other members of the 
ETU who, as Communists, ‘divulge union busi- 
ness’ to non-members. We stated last week, for 
instance, that Mr Ron Sell, a full-time CP organ- 
iser, had led a discussion on the affairs of the ETU 
at a Communist ‘industrial conference’ in Shore- 
ditch. Mr Sell, in point of fact, is no longer a 
party organiser: he is now a working electrician 
and a member of the Eltham branch of the ETU. 
Is action under Rule 10 to be taken against him? 
The letter that Mr Cannon has sent. to the TUC, 
however, goes beyond the controversy about Rule 
10. He stated that prominent members of the ETU 
were prepared to substantiate four main allega- 
tions: that there had been conspiracy by Com- 
munist Party members to alter the results of 
ballots; that Mr Haxell, the general secretary, 
had deliberately obstructed the appeals machin- 
ery of the union; that correspondence from 
branches disagreeing with Mr Haxell’s actions 
had been withheld from the executive; and that 
there had been blatant discrimination in the use 
of the union’s disciplinary powers. This letter, 
which gives examples to support these allegations, 
may not, perhaps, have been ‘received’ officially 
by the TUC, which does not entertain communi- 
cations from individual union members. But the 
information in it may be one reason why the 
TUC is continuing to press for a more adequate 
answer from Mr Fraxell. 
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News from Our Own Correspondents 


Paris 


No Peace for the Brave 


Our Paris Correspondent writes: The reaction 
of the Gaullists to their moral defeat in the muni- 
cipal elections was swift and hysterical. Last 
Thursday, the entire issue of L’Express was 
seized by the police. A communiqué issued by the 
Prime Minister’s office, and seemingly drafted by 
M. Debré himself, accused the paper of treason, 
using defamatory language which is unpre- 
cedented in a government statement of this kind. 
In the evening, the radio news bulletins were 
interrupted to allow one of the regime’s propagan- 
dists, M. Maurice Clavel, ‘to explain to all French- 
men what this business is really about’. Having 
carefully smeared L’Express, Clavel warned all 
journalists who planned to visit Tunisia that 
henceforth any interviews with FLWN leaders 
there would be considered a serious and anti- 
patriotic offence. The next day, the New York 
Herald Tribune and the New York Times —both 
suspected of referring to the seizure in their news 
columns — were held up for several hours on their 
arrival in Paris. 

What was it all about? The week before, Jean 
Daniel, the L’Express expert on North African 
affairs, had had a long interview with Si Azzedine 
in Tunis. Si Azzedine—Arab for ‘favoured by 
destiny’—is the nickname bestowed by his com- 
rades on Zerrari Rabah, a 25-year-old Algerian 
guerrilla captured by the French last November. 
At the French military hospital where he was 
imprisoned, Si Azzedine was visited by General 
Massu himself. Massu began by congratulating 
the young man on his valour. From flattery, 
Massu went on to deliver a long sermon about the 
political situation in Algeria, Had he been an 
Algerian, he said, he would certainly have joined 
the revolt in 1954 and fought in the maquis. But 
the day de Gaulle came to power, he would have 
ceased fighting, because it had become pointless. 
‘Today,’ he went on, ‘you can have everything 
you want without recourse to arms’. Later, a 
certain Captain Marion also visited him and came 
to the point. ‘He said,’ Si Azzedine related to 
Daniel, ‘that he wanted to show his confidence 
in me, that he knew I was well liked in my region. 
He offered to free me. I did not believe him... 
However, Marion went on to make me a detailed 
offer: as soon as I accepted it, I was to be freed. 
I was to return to the maquis; I was to see my 
superiors and convey to them the promise of the 
French generals that, if they stopped fighting, 
they would be given luxury treatment and 
administrative jobs’. 

After pondering this for 24 hours, Azzedine 
accepted the mission. Massu immediately re- 
appeared with a bottle of champagne, and person- 
ally signed the pass allowing Azzedine to move 
through the French lines. The young man there- 
fore returned to the maquts, where his colleagues 
decided that he should continue to make the 
French believe he was co-operating with them, 
and exploit his privileged situation in order to 
obtain military information of use to the, FLN. 
He therefore went back to Algiers, where Massu 
received him with open arms and, at his request, 
suspended military operations in the sector where 
the ‘negotiations’ were supposed to take place. 
Then he returned to the maquis—for good. 
‘I had, he told Daniel, ‘done everything that my 
comrades had asked of me, and, in addition, 
enabled a convoy of food, equipment and hospital 
supplies to reach our lines.’ 


When the French learned of their prisoner’s 
‘treason’, they promptly announced that ‘he had 
probably been liquidated by the FLN, and in any 
case had not been a free agent’. In Tunis, the 
FLN replied that Si Azzedine was shortly due to 
arrive at their headquarters and that he would be 
able and willing to tell journalists the whole story. 
Indeed, before he saw Daniel, he had given a 
comparable interview to the New York Times. 

The personal story of Si Azzedine is of 
secondary importance. But it proves beyond 
doubt that the Gaullist attempt to negotiate a 
cease-fire directly with the guerrillas, over the 
heads of their leaders and their government, is 
simply a non-starter. Si Azzedine is quite 
emphatic on this point. The FLN is a highly 
organised and homogeneous force, animated by a 
common revolutionary spirit, and controlled by 
a military-political hierarchy. If the French wish 
to negotiate at all, then they must negotiate with 
its official leadership. Hence, de Gaulle’s ‘peace 
of the brave’ —his attempt to create an alternative 
to the impossible choice between permanent war 
and a negotiated peace —is now exposed as mere 
wishful thinking. The crime of L’Express was 
that it shattered the General’s dreams. 


Lisbon 


The Terror 


A Correspondent writes: Salazar’s refusal to 
recognise the asylum granted by: the Brazilian 
Embassy to General Delgado and to allow the 
Ambassador to take him out of Portugal is creat- 
ing friction in the relations between Brazil and 
Portugal. Salazar has been informed that unless 
a satisfactory solution is found to Delgado’s case 
Brazil will withdraw support for Portugal in the 
United Nations. The attitude of the Brazilian 
government’ seems to be the result of the cam- 
paign carried out in the press, universities and 
parliament of Brazil since the Portuguese presi- 
dential election last June. Credit must also be 
given to the Brazilian Ambassador in Lisbon and 
his wife, who are known for anti-Fascist views. 

Argentine is also giving her moral support to 
the Portuguese liberals. Last month her Ambas- 
sador paid an officia! visit to the offices of the 
opposition newspaper Republica. Now he has 
given political asylum to Captain Galvao, to 
which Salazar has replied by cordoning the 
embassy with armed police. 


These gestures of the two leading Latin Ameri- 
can countries coming after Bevan’s expression of 
solidarity with the liberals have further weakened 
Salazar’s regime. But repressive machinery has 
been strengthened. New police stations have beén 
set up in Beja, Evora and other towns. Mobile 
patrols, using dogs, have been increased. Further 
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units of secret police have also been created and 
a large number of armed jeeps placed at their dis- 
posal to carry out house raids. Decree No. 41872 
has been passed providing the secret police with 
more funds. All meetings —even television parties 
—have been banned. Traffic police on country 
roads have now been instructed to search passers- 
by. To implement these new measures Salazar 
had had great difficulty in finding a Minister of 
the Interior: the minister appointed last August 
resigned after a month in office, and to find a new 
man Salazar is said to have approached ten people 
until he discovered a young army officer of Nazi 
breed, Arnaldo Schultz, notorious for his atroci- 
ties in the Spanish civil war. 

But the people seem to have lost their fear. 
Groups of labourers, gathered in front of public 
buildings, including police posts, and demanding 
work are a common sight nowadays. Though 
they are usually dispersed with brutality, in Cerca 
and Vale de Vargo they were conducted to land- 
lords’ houses and given work. The authorities 
seem to be yielding to this kind of pressure 
recently, particularly since the successful Cuban 
revolt. Indeed, the hated judges of the political 
courts of Lisbon and Oporto have suddenly 
become lenient. For the last two months 15 trials 
of over 100 people have been held and no one 
has been sentenced to more than three years. 

With Salazar’s followers now divided, and the 
revolt of the Catholic Church spreading, officials 
foresee the end of the regime. Since the resigna- 
tion of the executive committee of Uniao 
Nacional, Salazar’s party, last November, 14 
deputies have refused to vote for bills increasing 
taxation. The Bishop of Oporto is now being fol- 
lowed by police, and civil servants have been for- 
bidden to attend religious ceremonies presided 
over by him; but the churches where he preaches 
are packed. The speeches of Cardinal Cerejeira 
are now radically censored. After Salazar’s 
speech of 6 December, threatening to revise the 
relations of the regime with the Church, he 
has decided not to send government representa- 
tives to religious ceremonies. The festival of Our 
Lady of the Immaculate Conception, the 
Patroness of Portugal, was not attended by mem- 
bers of the government, and became a day of 
silent manifestation of a church in revolt. 

Feeling that te situation is getting beyond con- 
trol, Salazar has increased the pay of the armed 
forces, promoted a large number of officers, and 
stepped up the police terror. Large numbers of 
workers from the big factories, such as Sorrefame, 
Fabrica Portugal, ENAE, and CUF, have been 
arrested. So have civil servants and university 
students. Many were beaten in their own houses 
in front of their wives and children. Instructions 
have been issued to ‘liquidate all political 
prisoners’, as the Director of the Caxias Prison has 
admitted. Jaime Serra and Jose Adelino dos Santos 
are known to have died of torture. Others severely 
tortured include Adelia Terruta (a pregnant 
woman, kicked on the abdomen), Manuel Ega 
(now in a lunatic asylum), Joana Mendonca, 
Joaquim Machado, Fernando Matias, Manuel 
Martins, Marcus Antunes, Luiz Ferreira dos 
Santos, Alvaro Ramos, Manuel Silva, Manuel 
Guedes, Celestino Ferreira, Antonio Farrica, 
Oliveira Valenca (arrested for printing invitations 
to the lectures that Mr Bevan would have given in 
Portugal), Antonio Caprinha, Americo Pereira, 
Mario Gonsalves, Mario Dias, Manuel Sanches, 
Jose dos Santos e Fernades, Joaquim Saboga, 
Aida Paula and her mother, Maria Costa Dias, 
Maira Piedade Gomes, Alice Leal, Joaquim 
Gomes, Dr Pedro Soares and his wife, Agostinho 
Saboga, Cesaltina Leal, Thomas Figueiredo and Dr 
Mario Vitaca. The information relates to prisoners 
in Caxias and Al'ute only. 
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Westminster 


Suez—and Proud of It! 


With all the sincerity he could summon -— and 
Mr Harold Macmillan summons sincerity as 
easily as a sheikh summons concubines —the 
Prime Minister last Monday in the debate on 
the Egyptian agreement made a_ passionate 
declaration. ‘Mr Bevan has stated’, he said, ‘that 
I was one of Sir Anthony Eden’s main sup- 
porters in his Suez policy. . .. I-am proud of it. 
I supported him to the best of my ability through- 
out his handling of these affairs from the 
beginning until the end. . .. All that time he 
had . . . the consistent and loyal support of 
all his colleagues in the Cabinet.’ 

Sitting on his left as hé spoke was Mr Heath- 
coat Amory. When Mr Amory, then Minister of 
Agriculture, was first let into the secret of the 
coming attack on Suez he protested with some 
vigour; but when his protests were unavailing, he 
shrugged his shoulders. ‘After all, I know about 
farming, not foreign affairs’, he is reported to 
have said, and let things slide, perhaps the only 
cowardly action of his life. Sitting on the Prime 
Minister’s right was Mr R. A. Butler who, coldly 
and dispassionately, had argued against the attack 
from the moment it was mooted and who sup- 
ported Sir Anthony Eden only once the decision 
was irrevocably taken. These two provided an 
ironical background for Mr Macmillan’s words. 

But what of Macmillan himself? He along with 
Selwyn Lloyd (‘Selwyn, this is your finest hour’) 
had been the fieriest proponent of the attack — 
indeed for something like three weeks he seldom 
even visited the Treasury, and only when D-day 
had passed did he return, moustaches quivering 
with emotion, to his proper work as Chancellor. 
There on his desk he found a memorandum, 
presented some days previously by Sir Edward 
Boyle, the then Financial Secretary to the 





Treasury, spelling out what effects. the attack 
would have on our export trade, on our balance 
of payments and on the pound. Shocked by what 
he read, Macmillan at once rang up Washington 
to ask for temporary financial help. He was told 
that, unless the attack, now launched, were 
called off by midnight, Britain would get no 
financial help from the United States. With hardly 
a pause to put away his medals, Macmilian strode 
to the Prime Minister and insisted that the 
attack should stop. So much for his support. 

And so much for the version he gave the Com- 
mons this week. Tories in this House of 
Commons have got away with so much that they 
now feel sure they can get away with everything. 
As the Tory Lord Lambton, quoted by Mr Hugh 
Gaitskell in the debate, said of Selwyn Lloyd: 
“After all, [people] have heard him say that it 
was Vital to go into Egypt, vital to stay in Egypt, 
vital to get out of Egypt, vital we should not 
make terms with Egypt, now vital to make terms 
with Egypt’; and of course, during the Suez 
crisis itself, Tory leaders trotted out something 
like a dozen separate, and often contradictory, 
reasons for the attack, culminating in the charge 
that Colonel Nasser was putting himself at the 
head of a Communist plot. This last excuse 
Gaitskell was able to recall with particular force, 
since on the very day of the debate Mr Krush- 
chev had sent Nasser a sharp warning about his 
anti-Communist activities in Iraq. 

Gaitskell, in a brilliantly effective speech, was 
able to recall with equal force another excuse — 
that the attack on Suez was designed to protect 
British life and property. Yet we were now dis- 
cussing an agreement which, at the best, will 
leave British owners of property in Egypt with 
substantial losses which need never have 
occurred. The Prime Minister had promised that 
our obligations to those who suffered loss through 
the attack would be fulfilled ‘in an honourable 
way’. Yet the agreement is so dishonourable-that, 
as Colonel George Wigg revealed, the 700 tech- 
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‘He’s in for heresy—been practising what we preach.’ 
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nicians sent to work in the Suez base under 
specific guarantees are being paid only six months’ 
wages as compensation for their loss of jobs, 
imprisonment and ill treatment. ‘And from this 
paltry sum any income tax they owed to Nasser 
is being deducted .by the British government. 

It was no wonder that Heathcoat Amory, as 
Chancellor, presented this agreement to the 
House much as a company chairman might 
present to his shareholders some plans for the 
liquidation of a mismanaged subsidiary — all 
rather unfortunate, but in the end liquidation will 
be seen to be in the best interests of everyone, 
etc., etc. It was no wonder, either, that the Prime 
Minister should prefer to ignore both the details 
of the agreement and its implications. It is also 
no wonder that, after all the excuses and counter- 
excuses about Suez, after the prevarications on 
Cyprus, after the stories. of plots and massacres 
in Africa, no one in the opposition is willing to 
accept the word of a Tory on major political 
issues or to regard the Tory party in parliament 
as anything more than an organised hypocrisy. 


J. P. W. MALLatieu 


Fleet Street 


Struggle for Power 


Now Odhams have made a take-over bid for 
Hulton’s, the big battalions of the periodical 
press are moving up for battles ahead. Fleet Street 
is following the world pattern. What is now taking 
place is a consolidation of power groups capable 
of meeting each other on sufficiently equal terms 
to make any one of them chary of dropping the 
first hydrogen bomb—which in this instance 
means risking millions of pounds in raiding the 
rival’s market. 

Odhams would have liked to get control of 
Amalgamated Press. It was beaten at the post by 
the Mirror-Pictorial group. But when Cecil King 
and Hugh Cudlipp moved into the magazine field 
with the AP takeover, one thing was at once clear. 
The Amalgamated Press, which has 50 publica- 
tions, was certain to follow a more aggressive 
policy. For years it has just been coasting along. 
It will not continue to do so—even though it 
may well be five years before the King-Cudlipp 
combination can reorganise AP for an offensive 
backed by the financial and technical resources 
of the Mirror and Pictorial. Having lost out on 
the Amalgamated Press deal, which would have 
put them in a virtually impregnable position, 
Odhams feel it essential to widen the bounds of 
their empire. The Hulton deal is the first move. 

Hulton Press had found itself caught between 
the competing empires, and it was driven to join 
one side or the other. In the past it had been a 
highly profitable enterprise. But, when the main 
foundation of its original success went with the 
close down of Picture Post, its profits fell heavily 
—from over £500,000 a year to last year’s level of 
£30,000. Laterly, however, they have been picking 
up. Its children’s papers are nicely profitable; 
Farmers Weekly richly so, and: many of its other 
main properties, such as Housewife, are doing 
reasonably well. Even Lilliput, which has had a 
difficult time, has begun.to show signs of reaching 
satisfactory prospects of profit within a couple of 
months or so. The group was in a position to pay 
its way —so long as it could be assured of a quiet 
life. What it could not face was -the_ possibility 
that in a battle between Odhams and AP it might 
have to defend the markets it at present enjoys. 

Moreover, Sir Edward. Hulton’s real publish- 
ing love died with Picture Post. He has never 
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been so committed to any of the other periodicals 
he owned—even when they have been making 
considerable profits. His interests have never been 
really those of a general periodical publisher. 
Indeed, I suspect that both he and Lady Hulton, 
who is a very active participant in Hulton pub- 
lishing pulicy, have disengaged themselves from 
these commercial interests with a certain amount 
of relief - plus, of course, a handsome profit. They 
now feel that they will in due course be free to 
embark on some new publishing venture nearer 
to their hearts’ desire. This will probably be a 
new kind of general-interest political weekly. It 
is influence, and what may very broadly be termed 
intellectual status, that the two Hultons are now 
most interested in. They have enough money to 
get by with—especially if they back their fancy 
in a field that the big press empires believe gives 
more trouble than reward. 

Meanwhile King and Cudiipp have begun to 
clear the decks of the somewhat cumbersome and 
old-fashioned vessel they have brought under 
their command by throwing some of the less 
profitable cargo overboard — including Home Chat 
and Everybodys. The decision to ditch Every- 
bodys, whose circulation under AP ownership 
had fallen from over a million to only around 
350,000 in the course of a few years, does not mean 
that the idea of a general-interest magazine has 
been abandoned. It merely means that there may 
be more chance of making a success of a new 
venture than in trying to persuade everybody that 
Everybodys was becoming brighter and better. 

Whether there will in fact be a new general- 
interest weekly has not yet been finally decided — 
still less its exact nature or price. Present thinking 
TI gather is that in this field nothing much short 
of a 2,000,000 circulation is now worth thinking 
about seriously —and formulas for 2,000,000 cir- 


Room At 


Tue appearance of Mr Morgan Phillips among 
the entries in North-East Derbyshire was the most 
intriguing local news of the week. His withdrawal 
on Wednesday. was purely tactical. He made it 
clear that he was still in the market for a seat, 
even though this would mean that he must resign 
as secretary of the Labour Party. And he has 
thereby set off a train of speculation about the 
causes and consequences of his decision. Would 
his resignation, for instance, pull out the lnch- 
pin of party organisation on the eve of the 
election? Or will he be prevailed upon to stay 
in office for the present, with the prospect of a 
peerage or a safe seat after the election is over? 

The real interest, however, in this strange 
episode does not lie in the personal fortunes 
of Mr Phillips, but in the way in which the 
Labour Party runs its machine, and the ends 
which that machine is expected to serve. It has 
been clear for some time that the organisation 
both in Transport House and throughout the 
country was far from adequate to modern con- 
ditions. It ceased to be adequate, indeed, from 
the moment when Lord Woolton began to over- 
haul the machinery of the Tory Party after its 
1945 debacle, and every year the contrast between 
the two machines grew more striking. 

This has not been merely a matter of money. 
When Mr Harold Wilson finally persuaded the 
party to undertake a searching review of its ram- 
shackle constituency organisation — against some 
determined opposition from within the party 
bureaucracy—he was able to discover a good 
many ways of improving the machine that did 
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culations do not grow on gooseberry bushes. 
There are, moreover, a great many things King 
and Cudlipp need to do in the way of general 
spring cleaning in the AP before they get down 
to new ventures. 

Perhaps the close down of Everybodys could 
hit Odhams’ still very successful John Bull: the 
death of Picture Post sealed the fate of Illustrated 
—contrary to the belief that it would set it on 
its feet by removing its most serious competitor. 
When the field is reduced to one, advertisers tend 
to come to the conclusion that it cannot be a very 
worthwhile market anyway, and the revenue of 
the survivor slumps. This principle may not, of 
course, apply in the case of John Bull. The gap 
between it and Everybodys was so much wider 
than that between Illustrated and Picture Post 
that it is doubtful whether in recent months 
Everybodys’ existence has affected it much either 
way. So, odd as it may seem, Odhams may actu- 
ally welcome rather than deplore 2 decision by 
Amalgamated Press to re-enter this market. 

One other indirect consequence seems likely to 
follow from this mobilisation of forces in the 
periodical field. Odhams will now be in no mood 
to spend much money in trying to build up the 
Daily Herald in the months ahead. They have 
decided to put most of their eggs in the magazine 
basket. Indeed they can be said to have come to 
that decision sometime back when, almost at the 
same time as they at last secured sole control of 
the Herald, they decided to launch Woman’s 
Realm. For that made it difficult to’do what had 
been generally expected—to put large new funds 
into developing and promoting their daily. It is 
a pity. But there it is. In publishing, as in war, 
big. powers are chary of spreading their forces 
over too many fronts. 

FRANCIS WILLIAMS 


The Top? 


not involve a great deal of extra cash. Though 
money helps, it does not by itself restore mori- 
bund bodies to health. 

Already, with the publication of the Wilson 
report, Mr Phillips must have begun to feel that 
the amateur politicians were encroaching on the 
preserve of the professionals. But as the reorgan- 
isation proceeded, and as the party leadership 
moved on to work out the detailed policies of 
the Gaitskell era, more and more work had to 
be farmed out to non-professionals. The small 
research staff at Transport House, it is true, rose 
to the occasion very creditably: it has made a 
real contribution to the policy documents of the 
past three years, and they could not have been 
produced without its labours. But too much had 
to be done by too few people. 

With the approach of the election, more out- 
siders have had to be called in. Press, publicity, 
television, opinion sampling—each of them has 
needed outside specialists who have worked with 
the appropriate committees of the National 
Executive. In the process, some people who have 
given long service.to the movement have felt 
themselves slighted—this, indeed, is inevitable 
when an old-fashioned machine is called upon to 
give modern results. The Labour Party organisa- 
tion has been built up bit by bit: it started, like 
all progressive bodies, in a back-room, where ill- 
paid enthusiasts tried to direct the efforts of a 
volunteer army. It has been dominated by that 
concept to the present day, partly because it some- 
how managed to get results, partly because there 
has always been too little money, and partly 
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because the party membership has always been 
instinctively, and understandably, suspicious of a 
strong and efficient bureaucracy. 

In the last two or three years it has become 
plain that the methods which did duty for so long 
will no longer serve. Just as the party has had to 
modernise its electoral machine at the constitu- 
ency level, so it now needs sufficient and sophisti- 
cated staff at the centre if it is to master modern 
techniques of propaganda and administration and 
to provide its political leadership with a flow of 
detailed, accurate material for policy-making. 
Without this, the party cannot be effective in 
opposition or have any check on civil servants and 
lobbyists when it is in office. 

That is why it will not be enough, when Mr 
Phillips departs, to shuffle a successor into his 
empty chair, and go on as before. The National 
Executive has the opportunity, and must find the 
means, to remodel Transport House, so that the 
politicians whose job it is to decide the prin- 
ciples of policy and keep the bureaucrats in their 
place — may be served by professionals who know 
how to translate those principles into detail and 
into terms that the public can understand. 


London Diary 


Tue crisis in Berlin made the K6nigswinter 
conference of British and German politicians and 
journalists even more interesting than usual. For 
my part, however, I tired of listening to argu- 
ments about ‘elastic rigidity’ and ‘firm elasticity’ 
and turned my attention, as far as possible, to 
exploring German opinion. Unlike the British, 
the Germans are well aware that there is no 
iron curtain in Germany itself; official and un- 
official exchanges between East and West go on 
all the time. In public, of course, it is obligatory 
to say that a divided Germany is inconceivable — 
this is all the easier because unification is not 
now on the political map. I could not find that 
this really worries West Germans very much. 
When a British MP remarked that he had no 
objection to East Germany being recognised as 
a separate state, a German murmured: ‘So most 
of us think here, but no one dares say so’. In 
fact, the very idea of mixing the economies of 
the capitalist West with the Communist East 
appals business men and West Germans realise 
that it would lower their standard of living. 
Then, too, members of the CDU, who talk most 
vehemently about re-uniting Germany, are far 
from liking the prospect of being swamped by 
the Protestants and Marxists of the East. No 
doubt all this would change quickly enough if 
there were a West German slump—and unem- 
ployment in the coal industry already frightens 
people. Meanwhile, refugees arriving from the 
East now commonly give as one of the reasons 
for coming West that too many of their col- 
leagues accept Communism, not because they 
like it, but because things are, in fact, improving, 
and anyway, most people learn to accept a regime 
unless it is completely intolerable. 
* * * 


What about all this talk of neo-Nazism in 
West Germany now? Revived nationalism of 
a sort is, of course, inevitable, but the economic 
and psychological conditions for another Hitler 
just don’t exist. Extreme right-wingers do hold 
important positions, but they are not today 
dominant. The question of anti-Semitism —ex- 
amples of which naturally hit the headlines in 
the western press today—has again come to the 
fore because of the new war criminal trials. The 
Russians, in releasing large numbers of German 
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prisoners as a result of Adenauer’s agreement in 
Moscow, have sent back some of the worst war 
criminals, on the understanding that they should 
be tried by the Germans themselves. Just why 
they have kept in prison, and did not execute, 
violent men who killed hundreds of Russian 
prisoners in cold blood, is an interesting matter 
for speculation. Maybe it is just bureaucracy; did 
they execute so many thousand Germans and 
then merely forget some of the worst criminals? 
If they deliberately kept these men in cold 
storage all these years, it was an extremely subtle 
and wise policy. The trials have for the first 
time convinced many Germans that these ghastly 
crimes really took place; hitherto they could 
always pretend that the Nuremburg Trials were 
just Allied revenge, and the stories of the tor- 
tures and concentration camps much ‘exagger- 
ated’. Now even the most sceptical have been 
horribly shocked. A newspaper editor told me 
that reports and comments on one bad -case pro- 
duced a number of letters from the anti-Semitic 
fringe, but the bulk of correspondence came from 
those who were horrified that anti-Semitism 
should still exist in the courts. 
* * * 


If some German judges are still anti-Semitic, 
that is because in the immediate post-war period 
the allies could weed out notorious Nazis from 
most positions, but found special difficulty in re- 
placing Nazi judges and lawyers. Hitler had got 
rid of most of the decent ones; In the field of 
education the allies certainly tried hard, but here 
too they were defeated by the problem of per- 
sonnel. How could you suddenly get rid of all 
the Nazi teachers in Germany and find demo- 
cratic substitutes? The result is that although 
German education has been drastically changed 
since the Nazi regime, far too many old- 
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fashioned nationalist teachers have remained. 
To estimate the result on young Germany as a 
whole is impossible. Opinion is not yet crystal- 
lised. The worst feature is that there is no real 
political Left. Adenauer has lasted too long and 
the Social Democrats have not enjoyed a term 
of office. As it is, Krupps and the old masters 
of Germany have been able to re-éstablish them- 
selves in the West and a Defence Minister like 
Strauss has been-able to come to the top. But if 
you wish to be reassured that there is beneath 
the surface a left opinion and a fear of rearma- 
ment, you have only to mention Strauss’s name. 
* *x * 

Amongst boyhood thrills I still recall seeing 

Bertha Lewis and Henry Lytton do their 


famous turns in The Mikado and The Gondo- 


liers. But in the petition which Miss Dorothy 
Mary Alderley of Oxford has got up to perpe- 
tuate Gilbert’s copyright, I’m afraid I can see 
nothing but a classical example of artistic super- 
stition. Sullivan, of course, has already escaped: 
the profanation of his music on the heathen altars 
of jazz, rock ’n’ roll, cha-cha and TV commercials 
has been legal since 1950. Nor is there anything 
to stop anyone writing the words of a complete 
new operetta exactly fitted to the score of The 
Mikado. Since copyright and performing rights 
extend to 50 years after death, the D’Oyly Carte 
monopoly of Gilbert, whe died in 1911, has only 
two more years to run. But the D’Oyly Carte 
company does not always perpetuate in detail the 
original conception of the works it performs. Nor, 
to be fair, does it claim to do so. Ruddigore as 
performed today (so I’m told) incorporates bold 
musical remodelling by Geoffrey Toye-for the 
1921 revival. The overture of The Gondoliers 
now ends differently. from the published vocal 
score, and quite a few bits of Gilbert’s dialogue 
are pruned. Of course, there are limits. Phoebe, 
in Act. One of The Yeomen of the Guard, may 
sing in a cell.instead of on Tower Green, but the 
D’Oyly Carte doesn’t show Katisha in.a motor- 
car (Berlin, 1927) or follow New York in pro- 
ducing a Swing Mikado. 'The truth is that Gilbert’s 
funny-Victorian part in the operettas will bear 
some remodelling. How many people can now 
identify ‘Captain Shaw’ (of the London Fire 
Brigade) or say what is meant by a ‘parliamentary 
train’? The D’Oyly Carte company has replaced 

[Who] pinches her figure 

is blacked like a nigger 

With permanent walnut juice. 
by 

[Who] pinches her figure 

Is painted with vigour 

And permanent walnut juice. 


‘This, as one expert remarks, ‘is a step in the 
right direction, leaving only about 999 steps to 
go.” He adds that the success of the D’Oyly 
Carte’s visit to America, where it enjoys no mono- 
poly, suggests that it will also flourish under 
competition at home. Even the Authorised Ver- 
sion has had to be Revised. 


* * * 


Last Monday Barbara Castle, who had pro- 
mised to take part in a debate on Nyasaland 
organised by Guy’s Hospital Debating Society, 
learnt that the whole affair was cancelled because 
each of 32 Conservative MPs, who had been 
asked to speak on the other side, had refused. 
Was this evidence of a Tory revolt? I don’t think 
so. Mrs Castle afterwards heard that a leader of 
the Conservative students at Guy’s, who had 
notified his intention of speaking in the debate, 
had received a personal letter from Tory head- 
quarters, forbidding him to do so. I have not 
heard whether a genera! interdict against debating 
on Nyasaland has been issued in the Conservative 
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Party, but it is true that Tory headquarters were 
not very helpful when asked to find a speaker. 
* * * 

Surprisingly little notice has been taken of the 
intelligent American decision to give a large 
earth satellite to the international Committec for 
Space Research. This committee was set up last 
year, and the Russians are well represented on 
it. The Americans will provide the satellite and 
the rocket-carrier, and will be responsible for 
launching it. But the scientists on the committee 
can decide what experiments should be carried 
out, and design whatever instruments are needed. 
This sounds like the first real step towards inter- 
national co-operation in space exploration, and 
I hope good use will be made of the cppor- 
tunity. Much depends on the British scientists. 
who have thought a good deal about the use of 
satellites. But many of them, I gather, would 
prefer to concentrate on an all-British satellite, 
launched by the ‘Bluestreak’ rocket. I hope they 
will not play dog-in-the-manger. 

* * * 


I suppose Commander Hawkes was never likely 
to convince the Transport Tribunal last week that 
standing second-class ticket holders ought to be 
allowed to sit in empty first-class seats, but it was 
a valiant try. The railways have always run their 
seating arrangements on the lottery principle: 
you buy only a share in the scramble for seats. 
If you have to stand—well, you must be a good 
loser, even though, to take their own false analogy, 
you have a pit ticket and.there are empty stalls. I 
always get a second-class ticket, travel first if I 
don’t draw a seat, and pay up if the inspector 
comes along. That way I get some reading done 
on the journey. I do not recommend the example 
of the man who used to lurk in the first-class 
corridors until someone went into the toilet at the 
far end, then hurry along, rap on the door, and 
shout ‘tickets please’. If a bashful hand came 
round the door proffering a first-class ticket, he 
grabbed it and went off to look for a vacant first- 
class seat in another coach. Since his problem was 
to ensure that his victim was in no condition to 
come out and run after him, the timing was all- 
important. 

CRITIC 


This England 


Prizes: £1 for the first entry and 5/- for each of 
the others printed. Paste entries on a_ postcard. 


Sir Kenneth Peppiatt, who resigned as a Bank of 
England director in 1957, has paid a heavy penalty 
for becoming a director of Coutts. 

He has had to remove his fine dark moustache, 
the product of more than 30 years’ careful cultivation. 
I am told his sense of bereavement is acute. 

For Coutts’s rule that everybody from chairman to 
doorman must be clean-shaven is inflexible. — Daily 
Telegraph. (A. MacPhail.) 


Taunton, Somerset, magistrates saw a preview of 
the colour film Nudist Paradise on their own yes- 
terday. As a result.they decided it must not be shown 
on Sunday, but could be screened for the rest of the 
week.— Daily Express. (A. Graham.) 


He was at one time MP for Maryhill. Right up to 
the end he never lost his wonderful way with animals, 
and was the only MP who could lie on his back with 
an elephant’s foot on his chest, or sit beside a lion 
with his arm round its neck.— Plebs. (P. Jones.) 


I am an Oh Boy! fan, but I am disappointed that a 
full-length shot of the performing artist is rarely 
shown. My friends and I feel we are not getting the 
full benefit unless we see all the wiggle.—Letter in 
TV Times. (S. Macpherson.) 
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: What do with drunken sailor? 


Simple! Scuppers. Hose-pipe on him. Long boat till sober. Never fails. 


- 


: What do with sand, gravel, rock, rubbish, ready-mized concrete, aggregate, ballast, 


- tarmac, clinkers, coal, cobblestones, beach boulders, etc. etc.? How carry? How unload? 


No answer? ... Come, now. 


Know answer! Telehoist tippers. Trucks long, short, trucks squat, 


lorries, dumpers, transporters, all fitted Telehoist tipping gear. Full marks. 


Days of yore, brute force, muddy ignorance. Shovels and sweat. Swear-words. 


Nowadays, Telehoist. You pull lever. Way, hey, wp she rises..... 


Telehoist tipping telequipment. Telelevers. Teleloaders. Highly telefficient. 


Sturdily teletechnical. Links ... Scow ends .. . Telescopic rams (think of that Dace 


Telehoist Limited one of the Wilmot Breeden companies? Correct. How did you guess? 


WILMOT BREEDEN are at Birmingham: 


also at London. Manchester, Bridgwater. Glasgow. Melbourne, Toronto. 
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Dinner with Grace 


It was nearly nine o’clock by the time I arrived 
for my dinner appointment with Grace Kahumbe, 
and I felt conscience-stricken as we drove up to 
her house in the soft darkness of the Nyasaland 
night. But if she was distressed at the fact that her 
cooking had been spoiling for two hours, she 
showed no sign of it. From the verandah on which 
she greeted us with shy smiles came scuffling 
noises, and I saw shadowy figures waiting in the 
darkness — guests who had already arrived for our 
after-dinner conference in her home. They 
settled down to wait patiently as Grace, ignoring 
them, ushered us into her house. Pride radiated 
from her square little face as my guide, Welling- 
ton Manoa Chirwa, then one of the Nyasaland 
members of the federal parliament, explained to 
me that she was one of the few Africans in the 
territory to be allotted a European-style house, 
appropriate to a European in her grade. 

But then Grace is one of the showpieces of 
Nyasaland. Trained at Bath, where she gained her 
Teacher’s Education Diploma in domestic science, 
she is only the second African woman in the terri- 
tory to qualify as a fully certificated teacher and 
is employed in the Women’s Teacher Training 
College run by the Church of Scotland at Blan- 
tyre. I had seen her several times in the mission 
grounds, hurrying “to a service, prayer book in 
hand, or passing between the college and her 
home. A devout, unobtrusive little figure, she had 
not symbolised emancipation in any obvious way. 

I apologised for our lateness, explaining that my 
crowded day of official visits had culminated in a 
reception at the Ndirande Club, at which my 
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African hosts had kept me for two hours beyond 
my scheduled time while they joyously and voci- 
ferously demolished all my arguments against 
Nyasaland’s secession from the Federation. To 
Grace all this seemed natural enough, and my 
protestations seemed clumsy in contrast to her 
uncomplaining courtesy. My fellow feeling for her 
was strong as I saw the care with which she had 
prepared for us and thought how angry I should 
have been in her place. But her poise as a hostess 
was unshaken as she disappeared into the kitchen 
to rescue her meal from its long wait. We sat round 
a table set out in best Bath style, with glasses, 
cutlery and fretwork plastic mats ranged round 
the centrepiece of an egg-cup filled with flowers. 
And Grace, presiding at the head, was soon 
glistening with joy as I praised the excellence of 
her soup and lamb chops, supported by approv- 
ing noises from her two male guests. 

After dinner the figures on the verandah — 
about a dozen of them — filed into the sitting room 
and ranged themselves round the walls —teachers 
from the mission, civil servants, a trade union 
organiser. Any hope I had left of a quiet doze 
after a large meal and a tiring day was soon dis- 
pelled as Grace served coffee with a purposeful 
air and the men drew up their chairs to bombard 
me with questions. I talked about ‘partnership’, 
they said, but didn’t I know that a colour bar was 
practised in the very heart of this British protec- 
torate? And not only on private premises, but 
officially. The government group hospital, for in- 
stance, in Blantyre had separate out-patients’ de- 
pattments for Europeans and non-Europeans, 
separate wards and even different sheets for black 
and white. 

The African was always being told he could 
have equality when he was ‘civilised’; yet no Afri- 
can civil servant could ever draw more than four- 
fifths of the pay of a European of the same grade. 
The authorities justified this on the grounds that 
‘expatriates’ needed inducement to come out there; 
yet the higher pay was given automatically to all 
whites, even if they had been born and bred in 
Nyasaland. Why wasn’t more done for African 
education? Children wanting to pass from the 
junior primary school at Standard III had to pass 
an entrance examination to the senior primary 
school. The number who passed was governed 
by the number of places available—and there 
weren’t even enough night schools for those who 
were left behind. Here Grace chipped in to com- 
“plain that, although there was a severe shortage 
of qualified teachers, her teacher’s training college 
had to turn away applicants: only 36 had been 
accepted out of the hundred available that year. 
The mission’s plea to be allowed to have double 
stream entry into the college had been turned 
down on the grounds of economy. I soon realised 
that, under her quiet exterior, Grace was as know- 
ledgeable and determined as the rest. 

All this took place 15 months ago. Now a state 
of emergency has been declared in Nyasaland, and 
I do not know how many of the keen young men 
who talked to me that night have been detained. 
From the news trickling out it seems clear that 
the security officers have made serious inroads 
into the mission staff. They have arrested Mr 
Chokani, headmaster of the mission’s junior 
secondary school and another African graduate 
member of its staff. They have arrested Mrs Ruba- 
diri, Grace’s colleague at the Women’s Teacher 
Training College, and her husband, a government 
education officer; these have been rounded up, 
leaving a young baby to a stranger’s care. Associa- 
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tion with the mission, far from being any protec- 
tion for the Africans, seems to have proved just 
the opposite. In fact, as one of the missionaries 
explained to me, the security officers have always 
regarded the Church of Scotland and all its works 
with a suspicious eye. My visit to the mission, for 
example, did not go unnoticed; and, shortly after 
my departure, the security officers turned up in 
force to find out what I had been about. 

These gentlemen are not notable for their 
subtlety. I got to know one of them, a Mr 
Mushet, quite well during my tour. He first 
appeared when I was entertaining Mr and Mrs 
Wellington Chirwa to dinner at Ryall’s Hotel in 
Blantyre, among the stares and whispers of the 
white residents. Mr Chirwa spotted him sitting, 
all innocence, a few tables away and impishly 
suggested we should ask him to give us a lift as 
he would probably be with us for the evening 
anyway. So we took the embarrassed Mr Mushet 
along with us to the house of an Indian friend, 
where he sat making sympathetic noises while our 
host grew eloquent about why he found the Fed- 
eration so intolerable. 

It is on the information of security officers like 
these that Nyasaland Africans are now being 
rounded up. For years they have watched with an 
eagle eye for any extravagant demonstrations of 
racial partnership. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that the Church of Scotland should be under fire. 
The rumour is being spread that its missions are 
centres of anti-white sedition. But it was not until 
a few days ago that I really understood why. A 
young missionary, home on leave, explained it to 
me. “This year,’ he pointed out, ‘our African 
synods become self-governing. The Church of 
Scotland has handed everything over to them. In 
fact, we no longer have missions out there, but 
centres of the Church of Central Africa, Presby- 
terian, to which Europeans are transferring their 
membership. When I get back I shall become a 
minister of the African church. This means that 
I, along with all the other Europeans in the church 
—teachers, doctors and ministers—shall come 
under the control of a synod which has an African 
majority. My salary will be paid by the Church of 
Scotland, but my work and where I do it will be 
decided locally. 

‘In Blantyre, for instance, there are 65 members 
of the synod and 58 of them are African. In future 
they will control our work; and, now that the 
paternal contro] from overseas is gone, they want 
to keep us there as equals. In fact, it is the Afri- 
cans who are giving us a lead in ‘partnership’. 
This new system has already been working suc- 
cessfully in education for over three years. At 
Livingstonia, for instance, we have the Overtoun 
Institution — with a secondary school, a teachers’ 
training college, an apprenticeship training centre, 
a cottage hospital and, of course, a church. The 
synod, with the full approval, and indeed encour- 
agement, of the church at home, has just appointed 
an African to be the head of it. 

‘Of course, we must seem seditious, for at every 
opportunity we promote Africans. We are the first 
people in Nyasaland to appoint an African as 
headmaster of a secondary school. Then again, the 
managers of our schools are all Africans; every- 
where else they are Europeans. Each manager 
supervises a hundred schools,’ he explained. “They 
handle all the finances. In all the months they have 
been doing this there has never been a penny 
unaccounted for.’ 

He paused and smiled. ‘Yes,’ he added thought- 
fully, ‘I can see now why the authorities dislike 
us so much. You see,.within our own sphere we 
have given the African complete self-government. 
And the trouble is that it has worked.’ 

BARBARA CASTLE 


Vivi 
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By this time, however, Horner was in trouble 
with his party as well as the police. He had, in 
fact, gone to Moscow for the Comintern’s deci- 
sion on his case. In 1929, the party line had been 
to build on the unemployed as a mass revolu- 
tionary force. Horner had argued that the un- 
employed had no power — they could demonstrate 
but not strike. This was the period of ‘class 
against class’, when the Comintern was pushing 
the Red International of Labour Unions as an 
‘alternative’ to the ‘social-fascist’ line of the TUC. 
Horner did not believe in this sectarian attitude, 
and his opposition to the Moscow line got him 
into trouble, in King Street and in the Comintern. 
In March 1931 the British politbureau issued its 
indictment. ‘His cpposition to the line, his lack 
of faith in the masses, his failure to understand 
the depth of the capitalist crisis and the pros- 
pects of revolutionary struggle, his cowardly 
retreat before the bureaucracy, his anarchistic 
flouting of Communist discipline, stamp him as 
the most outspoken champion of opportunism 
within the party’. Similar complaints over the 
years do not seem to have greatly troubled him: 
on one occasion Stalin is said to have remarked: 
‘For the time being we regard Hornerism as an 
authorised orthodox deviation’. He has been too 
valuable for that dispensation ever to have been 
revoked, even when he took a critical line at the 
time of the Hungarian revolution and, early last 
year, when he said of the execution of Imre Nagy: 
‘It’s horrifying, I can’t keep quiet any longer. 
I've just got to tell people what I think of it’. 

Still, Horner’s relations with the CP, however 
fascinating, are trivial. His work for the miners, 
and, from the moment that the war created a coal 
crisis, for the industry, has been his real achieve- 
ment. After 1936, when he succeeded Jim 
Griffiths as president of the South Wales miners, 
and in his years as secretary of the Mineworkers’ 
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Union, Horner has proved that no more able 
man has come out of the Welsh valleys. In 
1939, the News Chronicle wrote of him, that ‘no 
man has done more for peace in the industry or 
for the miners than Mr Arthur Horner—not by 
giving away a good case when he has one, but by 
negotiating terms realistically and so avoiding 
deadlocks, breakdowns and strikes’. He played 
an important part during the war, as the union’s 
production officer, in getting more coal from 
dying pits with fewer miners. Then, after 
nationalisation, Horner became secretary of the 
NUM, successfully piloting the miners through 
the tricky adjustment to public ownership. Soon 
after, and before the 1947 fuel crisis broke, he 
was giving specific warnings of a serious coal 
shortage. Shinwell praised him; Morrison wanted 
him on the Coal Board; its present chairman, 
Sir James Bowman, spoke of him last year as a 
‘fearless champion of human dignity . . . the 
friendliest and most kindly of men’. Industrial 
correspondents, shrewd judges of union bureau- 
crats, rate him among the most capable negotia- 
tors of this century, and like him personally. One 
said of him that, unlike some union leaders, 
‘Arthur pays his corner when he’s drinking’. 


Today, as Arthur Horner finishes the job that 
‘Arthur Jones’ began long ago on the night-shift 
in Mardy, he still thinks of the miners’ next step 
—a seven-hour day for the face men, a 40-hour 
week on the surface, three weeks paid holiday, 
six weeks on full wages for sick miners. Ten years 
ago, he used a phrase in a speech which can 
serve as the text for his life. ‘Work,’ he said. ‘is 
the great redeemer.’ 


The Prince and I 


It was quite some time ago, and my affair with 
Gloria had broken up. One of those long gaps had 
started when nothing happens, plans collapse, 
flowers wilt. I had known Gloria too long—she 
was beginning to block my horizon. London was 
suddenly very bleak, and I took the train every 
morning to Metroland, where I worked for Olym- 
pic Films. I sat in a panelled office, smoking 
cigarettes, and I used to wander out into a sort of 
park and feed the swans, which were vaguely 
under contract to Olympic Films but had been 
forgotten. Then I visited the: various sets look- 
ing for girls. Originally, some months before, 
I had been very keen on my work and had sent 


in detailed synopses, but as time went on I sank 
“nto apathy. All the staff working in the admini- 


stration of Olympic Films were either peers or 
baronets, and I was the only member of the script 
department without a title or the prospect of one. 
The head of the scenario department, a renegade 
peer from Ireland, simply filed all my synopses 
and then buried them in a backroom. The only 
constructive script work which led to actual films 
being made was conducted in West End 
restaurants, stacked with champagne and connec- 
tions, a sort of central European Mafia. 

One day I was ambling about the sets when 
I met a girl called Rose Varden. She was a star- 
let, but with a pugnacious character, a very loud 
laugh and an Oriental slant to her eyes. Anyone 
who works in any official capacity at a film 
studio, even if he is only sweeping up the cutting- 
room floors, has easy access to film-stars and 
directors, possible because he might be some- 
body’s brother, or because of superstition, or 
because he might be. going to photograph them. 
Rose was no exception, although she had a spon- 
taneous nature, and she had an idea, possibly, 
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that I knew somebody who knew somebody who 
was somebody’s cousin who could give her a 
short cut to success. At the time I met her she 
was playing a small part in a film about London 
night life, produced by a Pole, written by an 
American and directed by an aged Rumanian, 
who was wheeled around the set in a push-chair, 
I spent an hour in her dressing room watching 
her make up and growing dizzy in an orgy of 
expensive scent. Finally I made a date with her 
for the following week. 

A month later, arriving at work at the studios, 
I was met by my chief. There were tears in 
his eyes. 

‘What’s wrong?’ I asked. 

‘We’ve all got the sack,’ he said. 

‘All of us?’ I cried. 

‘Nearly all of us, he said. ‘All the peers and 
the reception committee and the gardeners and 
the whole of the scenario department. A week’s 
notice. Some terrible accountant has marched in; 
somebody without the slightest understanding of 
art or the creative instinct.’ 

I strolled out and walked mechanically over 
to the Swan Lake. But even the birds had been 
discovered by the accountant and sacked. I hung 
around for the rest of the week, visiting the sets, 
but without enthusiasm. Rose was on my mind. 
In the evenings I packed my belongings and 
made arrangements to leave my flat in Hamp- 
stead and look for somewhere cheap to live. 
Eventually I found an attic room near Royal Oak. 
It was the saddest place I had ever scen—grey 
sky wormed through the horizontal window, 
trains panted and wheezed and shrieked through 
ruined stations. It was an island of eternal spin- 
sters and their medical students. My only oasis 
of happiness was Friday, which was my day with 
Rose, when I visited her flat and she cooked me 
quite delicate meals and we discussed the rat 
which had come in to share my attic. Not that 
Rose approved of the rat or the attic or my way 
of life, or my lack of application to the rules 
of success. But, at this point, she felt rather pro- 
tective and the roads of the world were still 
young and free and long. 

One day I actually managed to secure a job 
with a documentary film unit, thanks to an absent- 
minded producer who had met me a few months 
before at Olympic Films and had mistaken me 
for a director. The pay was extremely low, and 
for a beginning I was employed in writing titles 
for short films about wild animals in African 
nature reserves. I never discovered the destina- 
tion of these films. ‘Make the titles simple,’ said 
the producer, ‘they’re for children: Then I was 
asked to re-constitute a two-reel film about tele- 
phones. This went to my head. I was determined 
to impress Rose. I hired jazzy quartets, a 
drummer and play-backs of Elizabethan folk- 
songs. I went out into the country and took 
upside-down shots of trees. I raked the film 
library for shots.of washing on the line, seagulls, 
fields of waving corn and newspapers blowing 
down the street. ‘Remember the film is about 
telephones,’ said the producer, ‘but ‘I’m sure you 
know what you’re about.’ 

The next time I saw Rose I told her about my 
job. ‘I’m making a small film,’ I said. 

‘Making one,’ said Rose. (I could see that she 
was impressed); ‘What’s it about?’ . 

‘As a matter of fact it’s about telephones’ I said. 

She repeated ‘telephones’ and burst into that 
loud riotous laugh which hardly seemed to belong 
to a starlet at all. I was annoyed because I was 
privately touchy about the whole business myself, 
and I started a long argument in defence of the 
GPO, elaborating the possibilities for artistic ex- 
pression in a medium which used telephones, tele- 
grams, call boxes and postes restantes. ‘Pure 
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drama,’ I said. I am sorry I started it. I am not 
good at that sort of argument, because I hardly 
believe in anything, let alone telephones; and I 
could feel Rose’s interest in me ebbing away. I 
left her flat with a certain amount of cold feeling 
and an awareness that the half of the world which 
rs dreams had vanished into the damp autumn air, 
leaving me with my attic, my rat, the lost trains 
und a telephone film. 

After I had completed the film I showed it to 
the producer. He groaned heavily, put his head in 
his hands and finally stumbled out of the projec- 
tion room. A week later I was given the sack. The 
following Friday I went to see Rose and told her 
the truth and I was surprised that she didn’t 
give one of her terrible laughs, she just looked 
at me sadly and wisely and held my hand. ‘I’m 
afraid that ‘films aren’t your métier,’ she said. 
‘Possibly not,’ I said. The other half of my world 
suddenly began to glow in brilliant colours. But 
a few hours later we were quarrelling again. 

The next week I was given an introduction to a 
man who ran a film company called Vision Pro- 
ductions, Ltd. He was someone of enormous 
imagination and charm, and his office was 
crammed with roses and bottles of champagne. 
There was even a small Picasso on the wall. His 
name was Prince Emilio Pizzamonte and he came 
from an old Roman family. He was generous with 
his money, we spent weeks together in smart res- 
taurants discussing the making of a film about 
dreams. All the conversations, however, ended 
with confidences about women. 

One day he told me he was trying to discard 
his mistress. ‘It’s a very delicate business,’ he 
said, eyeing me through his monocle. ‘I terribly 
dislike hurting women and I have to do this very 
gently.’ He then gave me such a shining picture 
of the woman that I became intrigued, and when 
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we met the next day, he enlarged on the theme. 

‘What about going to see her?’ he said. ‘I think 
you two would get on very well, as a matter of 
fact.’ 

I hesitated. I had quarrelled with Rose, but 
there was still a slender link of gold which 
fastened me to her—I could almost touch it with 
my fingers. ‘All right,’ I said. 

‘To tell you the truth,’ continued the Prince, 
‘I’m really rather lonely at the moment. Do you 
think you could help me to find a new friend?’ 
The monocle dropped out of his eye and I was 
amazed to see a genuine tear. 

After half-an-hour’s conversation, I agreed and 
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rang up Rose. We had a party in the office the 
same evening, and when I saw Rose and the 
Prince together (he actually toasted her in 
champagne out of her own slipper), I felt a dull 
pang of regret. The next day I made haste to visit 
the Prince’s discarded lady at her Kensington 
address. I took a bunch of carnations I had re. 
moved from one of the Prince’s office vases. But 
when the door opened, I stood staring in front of 
me stupidly. 

‘Hullo,’ she said. 

‘Hullo, Gloria,’ I said. 

“You never brought me flowers before,’ she said, 


ANTHONY Carson 


The Arts and Entertainment 
The Rhetoric of Acting 


T ue cause of our National Theatre will not, I 
am afraid, be much helped by the appearance 
of the Comédie Francaise at the Princes Theatre. 
The Comédie Frangaise is the national theatre to 
end all national theatres. It is the oldest in the 
world: it got its name in 1680; the original 
troupe has been traced back to 1402. It has had 
the same home, at the Palais Royal, since 1792, 
and hence knows all the security of long estab- 
lishment and state care. Even Napoleon took 
time off in Moscow in 1812 to codify its statutes. 
At some time or another, nearly every major 
French actor has been associated with the 
company. As the perceptive reader will by now 
have gathered, it even gets space in most good 
encyclopedias, It is, in short, one of the great 
landmarks on ihe French cultural scene. The 
actor-managers and fashionable playwrights come 
and go but the Comédie Frangaise goes on for 
ever. It survived the French Revolution and the 
German Occupation. It will, no doubt, survive its 
present season. 

It owes its resilience to the simple fact that it 
is perhaps the most polished theatrical company 
in the world. Its members have made acting into 
the finest of fine arts. Every smallest movement 
of the hand, every batting of an eyelid seem to 
have been taken into account, rehearsed and re- 
hearsed again. They have a whole language of 
gesture that can give grace and dignity to the 
most trivial nonsense. When Messieurs Robert 
Hirsch and Jacques Charon blow their noses, they 
make their handkerchiefs perform arabesques that 
would have gladdened Nijinsky. The actors of 
the Comédie Frangaise, in fact, are great masters 
of a kind of rhetoric of acting which transforms 
style into a power to itself, to be cultivated and 
admired quite apart from the content. 

Perhaps they could hardly have done otherwise. 
Classical French drama is formal, solemn, almost 
abstract, like the language itself. In Racine, 
Corneille and Moliére you see the depths only 
through minute chinks in the armour of manners 
and style, where in Shakespeare the more pro- 
found the emotion the simpler is his language and 
the more it overrides all formal restrictions. In 
English rhetoric is a substitute for intelligence, 
while in French it is the most persuasive and 
serious medium. After all, it’s one of the rules of 
lifemanship that you can get away with any 
platitude provided you translate it into French. 

All this may seem a long way from Feydeau, 
but I am trying to think of some reason why the 
Comédie Frangaise picked Le Dindon to open 
its London season. It is as though our own 
hypothetical National Theatre had taken to Paris 


some tired old farce by Ben Travers. For Le 
Dindon is an absolutely conventional piece of bou!- 
evard knock-about, where the only criterion is the 
number of characters the author can keep going 
in his endless game of musical beds (quite liter- 
ally: one of them is wired for sound with a couple 
of expressive electric bells). Between them, Fey- 
deau and the Comédie Francaise have managed to 
make a rhetoric even out of adultery. 

The basic ingredients are two couples, AB, CD, 
and a spare admirer E. C and E are after B who, 
for some unexplained eccentricity, will be faithful 
to her husband as long as he is faithful to her. 
Enter from England anothercouple, FG. Ahashad 
a brief liaison with G while on a business trip in 
London. Mix all these together in a hotel bed- 
room, adding one cocotte, whom E picks up, a 
cavalry doctor and his deaf wife and a sprinkling 
of salty domestics. Allow the misunderstandings 
to simmer for a further act, during which B and D 
try to take their revenge by offering themselves to 
E. They are foiled because, after a night with the 
cocotte, E finds that, in the words of the poet, 


No dalliance nor provocation 
That weak opiniator part could raise. 


Serve up a final reconciliation, and behold C, the 
Dindon, is cooked to a turn. 

In outline the play could hardly be more 
tedious. Yet the actors perform miracles with it. 
M. Hirsch, a metropolitan and faintly hysterical 
Charlie Chaplin, flips his legs around as elegantly 
as his handkerchief, and M. Charon’s huge gloved 
hands are a good deal more expressive than the 
dialogue. The women are less easily distinguish- 
able: they all have the same swaying elegance, 
tiny waists and bird-like balancing of the head, 
like so many fretful Coppelias. Of the three young 
ones Mille Denise Noel, as an Englishwoman on 
the rampage, is the most energetic, and Mlle 
Micheline Boudet, the faithful wife, the most 
graceful. But the success of the evening is M. 
Meyer who, as the innocent husband, combines a 
certain unexpected geniality with his elegance. He 
has also directed the play at a remorseless pace: 
but with less speed Le Dindon would have been 
unendurable. 

So for the most part, it’s funny enough. But 
like all fun and games with l’Amour, by the third 
act a terrible weariness sets in. I am sure that if 
Feydeau had written the thing in 1956 instead of 
1896 the Comédie Francaise would not have 
dreamt of exporting it as a national exhibit. But 
the question is, why, date or no date, has a 
‘people’s theatre’ lavished such time and care on 
this kind of triviality? 
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One answer, I suppose, is that France, in its 
present shaky political state, is more intent on 
being reminded of what it was than what it is 
now. Perhaps the naughty Nineties were the in- 
tensest moment of French glory. If so, adultery 
is, in its way, an expression of national prestige. 

The other answer lies simply in the cult of 
acting for its own sake. Feydeau was rediscovered 
by Jean-Louis Barrault, and M. Barrault, of 
course, is the great exponent of pure style in act- 
ing. His genius is for mime; even when he speaks, 
he makes the words hardly matter. Perhaps then 
the Comédie Francaise has taken up Feydeau 
because it, too, is more interested in the art of 
acting than in living drama. For it is now La 
Maison de Moliére in name only. It is the group 
of actors which has become a cultural institution, 
not a body of work. The press handout states 
roundly that the company ‘has always kept alive 
a varied Repertoire representing all that is best in 
the history of French Dramatic Literature’. Le 
Dindon? Musset’s Un Caprice? Les Fourberies de 
Scapin? Those are three of the four plays the 
company is presenting in London this year— 
though admittedly, the other is Les Femmes 
Savantes. On this showing the Comédie Frangaise 
is no more a vital cultural force than the Imperial 
War Museum. It is, instead, merely a permanent 
exhibition of the art of acting. 

A. ALVAREZ 





Recent books on the French theatre include 
The Theatre of Marivaux, by Kenneth M. McKee, 
with an appreciation by Jean-Louis Barrault 
(Owen, 35s.), and Contemporary French Theatre, 
by Joseph Chiari (Barrie & Rockliff, 32s. 6d.), 
dealing with the various schools of modern drama 
and with, among others, Claudel, Cocteau, Girau- 
doux, Sartre, Anouilh and Montherlant. 
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West Side Music 


West Side Story is the latest of numerous 
Broadway shows of the past 30 years to have 
been acclaimed as a sign that ‘the American 
Musical has come of age at last’. There are many 
reasons why the American Musical has done 
nothing of the sort, compared to its European 
ancestors. Its apparent accessions of maturity, 
notably in Gershwin’s trilogy of political satires, 
are in fact unrelated to the general tendency, 
which remains stunted in adolescence. Music is 
one of its most important and least noticed inhi- 
bitions. In short, the Musical tends to be un- 
musical. 

Purely musical values have not played an 
essential part in American stage history since 
commercial considerations invaded the field of 
light music. In the days of Victor Herbert, a 
feeble ‘book’ was tolerated so long as the music 
had positive merit. Now, with the industrialisa- 
tion of popular music, the composer is only 
required to feed a standardised component into 
a greatly slicked-up production machinery. For a 
while, non-conformity became virtually impos- 
sible, and the individualist was either hounded 
off the market as‘a ‘highbrow’, or forced to con- 
form. Gershwin himself fell under the gravest 
suspicion in the late thirties; and was driven to 
extraordinary lengths in order to prove that he 
was still ‘in the business’. Lesser talents naturally 
found the situation more congenial, and with a 
little cunning, composers like Richard Rodgers 
and Cole Porter and Vernon Duke have always 
contrived to maintain a modicum of musical in- 
vention within the prescribed framework. 

It is scarcely surprising that popular music has 
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failed to develop qualitatively or historically 
during the past 30 years. It still employs g 
harmonic style derived at second-hand from 
Debussy and the late romantics by way of Tin- 
Pan-Alley textbooks. The flight of discriminating 
musical opinion from the popular musical theatre 
in the past few decades has, if anything, con. 
tributed to the worsening of the situation. There 
is little hope of better things for a public which 
is not encouraged to discriminate between, say. 
the musical nulliy of a Pajama Game, the deriva- 
tive smartness of a My Fair Lady, and the genuine 
vitality of the best parts of West Side Story. 

I say ‘the best parts’ of West Side Story because 
in this, as in Leonard Bernstein’s previous Broad- 
way scores, the total effect is very mixed. On the 
one hand the show promises more for the musical 
future of Broadway than anything since 
Gershwin. On the other hand, it makes yet 
another dangerous compromise with the demands 
of the Broadway-Hollywood Kitsch combine. 
From the musical point of view, both the promise 
and the compromise have scarcely been noticed, 
What, then, do we find in this score? 

First, a powerful negative virtue: the almost 
complete rejection of the sterile harmonic conven- 
tions of commercial music. The viscous progres- 
sions and slushy suspensions peculiar to the genre 
have been purged from the music. ‘Maria’, the 
weakest song in the score, only just avoids 
disaster, and ‘I had a love’ has a perilous brush 
with the cliché harmony of the added sixth. 
Otherwise, the harmonic style is thoroughly alive 
in the best: parts, and merely innocuous: in the 
worst (such as the Fairladylike ‘I feel pretty’). 
Some tricks borrowed from the moderately fresh 
convention of Modern Jazz are -harmless enough. 

Positively, the music reaches a long-awaited 
milestone on the commercial road by taking into 
account certain developments in diatonic har- 
mony and phrase-building during the past half- 
century. Here lies one possible cure for the 
creeping paralysis which maims popular music 
today. The influences of Stravinsky and Copland 
are pervasive throughout the score. They arise 
quite naturally from Bernstein’s experience as a 
concert composer, and in no way resemble ‘up- 
to-date’ gimmicks. Indeed, the long lines and 
unforced modulations of the best songs in West 
Side Story compare very favourably with Cop- 
land’s lighter music. 

The slow waltz ‘One Hand, One Heart’ has 
equally powerful non-commercial associations. It 
is the direct outcome of the ‘Tempo di Gymno- 
pédie’ in Bernstein’s one-act opera Trouble in 
Tahiti, and this in turn goes back to Satie by way 
of the Gymnopédie-like movements in Copland’s 
Our Town and Clarinet Concerto. The back- 
ground is further enriched by contact with the 
Stravinsky of The Rake’s Progress —the introduc- 
tion to the song distantly echoes Baba’s Aria ‘I 
shall go back’ in Act 3 of The Rake, and the song 
itself brings back memories of the final duet of 
Anne and Trulove. This is not to say the song 
is derivative—only that it is a token of Bern- 
stein’s intelligent eclecticism. 

The more knowing of the critics have neatly 
belittled Bernstein by comparing his lyrical in- 
vention with that of Menotti—a comparison which 
led me to investigate whether Menotti’s music is 
better than I had supposed. Itisn’t. ‘Tonight’, the 
hit-number in West Side Story certainly draws a 
broad line which might be described as Italianate; 
but the actual melodic shape of its main motive is 
very much in the post-Copland tradition. 

The comparison with Menotti is closer to the 
| truth with regard to the love-song ‘Maria’. But the 
| harmony comes to the rescue, and if heard in its 

musical context, even the weakness of the tune 
itself tells us something rewarding about the com- 
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poser’s methods. For ‘Maria’ is only one facet of a 
sustained process of musical variation. A three- 
note figure, involving the tonic, the sharpened 
fourth, and the dominant, generates all the im- 
portant music in West Side Story. This figure is 
continually and often subtly at work, from the 
opening Jet Song (which makes a savage little 
harmonic pun on its main melodic feature) to the 
final chord of the work—an unresolved dissonance 
that is justified both musically and dramatically. 

By and large, the lyrical and positive elements 
in the music are very much stronger than the cor- 
responding elements in the drama. The music’s 
compromise with Kitsch does not lie here, where 
one might expect it, but rather in the violent 
‘action’ music of the Dance and the gang-warfare. 
Just as the play tends to make capital (box office 
capital at that) out of the violence it is supposed 
to deplore, so does the music cheaply identify it- 
self with violence instead of commenting on it. 
Apart from the contrapuntal centrepiece of ‘Cool’, 
the ‘aggressive’ music in West Side Story is quite 
without any musical merit. The orchestration does 
not help. Whatever the Marquis de Sade may have 
thought, the infliction of physical pain is not a 
valid means of artistic expression. 

A warning, then, for those who care for music: 
they will not always find it in West Side Story. 
Even when they do, the conducting of an excellent 
musician, Mr Lawrence Leonard, cannot alone 
overcome the musical crudities of the perfor- 
mance. Few of the singers have much feeling for 
the shape of a phrase or the ‘placing’ of a note, 
and Mr Leonard’s lively tempi are sometimes too 
lively for them (and for the music). Miss Chita 
Rivera, as Anita, scores the most notable successes. 

None the less, a certain amount of creative truth 
undoubtedly emerges from the show. Together 
with a characteristically adolescent preoccupation 
with the third-rate, there is also a youthful, 
excited recognition of things that really matter. 
Because this infects the music as much as the 
drama, the total organism is healthier than it is in 
a much more polished show like My Fair Lady. 
For once, success may prove a stimulus to devel- 
opment, rather than the reverse. Bernstein is a 
better composer than he often allows himself to 
be in West Side Story. He has the talent, in good 
measure; what he needs now is more of the cour- 
age which led him to compose the very un-Broad- 
wayish final pages of West Side Story. Then his 
own art, and that of the Broadway musical, will 
truly come of age. ‘ 

Davip DREW 


Bon Courage 


More about an exhibition upon which I just 
touched last week: Henry Inlander’s paintings at 
the Leicester Galleries. A lot more can usefully 
be said because his work raises a problem which 
preoccupies many painters today. 

From this point of view the most interesting 
canvases in the show are those in which grasses, 
fishes, reeds, lights are reflected in and seen 
through water. Often the surface of the water is 
the surface of the canvas. There is seldom a firm, 
absolutely definable object to be seen. Everything 
is vibration, movement and (in the purely optical 
sense) illusion. Thus these pictures look super- 
ficially like certain Tachist works —those of Sam 
Francis for example. In fact they are more pro- 
foundly related to the late Monets of the lily- 
pond: paintings through which the Tachists try 
to claim Monet as a precursor, rather as the 
geometric abstractionists try to claim Cézanne. 

I take Inlander’s seriousness and very real 
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talent for granted. These paintings are skilful, 
thorough and obviously the result of a great 
deal of observation and experiment. The greatest 
care has gone into establishing the fine ambi- 
guities of the subject. You look down through 
water at a stone and you are at a loss to know 
if the depth is four feet or seven feet. By the edge 
of the water it is possible to confuse parts of the 
bank with parts of its own reflection. How deep 
is that flicker of light? How large that fish? Is 
the bend in that stake entirely the result of refrac- 
tion? Before these paintings you might ask 
similar questions; but because here you know 
that there is only pigment and canvas behind 
appearances you tend not to, and instead you 
simply accept that this is a setting where the eye 
can be tricked. Here no one can prove that all 
that glitters isn’t. . . 

I suspect that in a certain sense Inlander 
painted these pictures as an answer to the Tach- 
ists. As though to say: Nature can beat you at 
your own game and if you worked from nature 
your vocabulary would be that much richer. 
Which is true enough. These paintings — nearly 
always of small details painted breadly and ener- 
getically—appear as unspecific as any Tachist 
work. But they never look merely decorative. 
And why? Partly because their shapes and ges- 
tures never become repetitive —as they’re bound 
to unless the artist is searching outwards: and 
partly because they are more tensely composed 
—the painter has had to focus his eyes, has had 
to grapple with space, not just welcome accidental 
suggestions of it. 

Despite this, however, I believe that the direc- 


tion in which Inlander is now going will turn out | 


to be a mistaken one. The development from the 
late Monets to Tachism is logical — however much 
that idea would have appalled Monet. Monet 
revealed in his late works that a certain path in 
painting had a ‘dead end. It takes our contem- 
porary ghosts, who haunt in the name of the 
avant-garde, to try to go beyond that. The dead 
end:Monet heroically established (such negative 
reconnaissances can be heroic) was that of an 
art based exclusively on sensation. He peered 
down into his lily-pond; his eyes were failing: 
but the faculty of sight, which had filled and en- 
riched his whole life, remained a marvel for him. 
And so he began to paint the sensation of seeing: 
not the objects seen, but the abstracted elements 
to which our eyes are sensitive. Water was an 
ideal motif for this because water separates these 
elements: colour from form, line from shape, 
tone from space. The fatal weakness in this 
approach lay in the fact that it amounted to no 
more than an original form of naturalism. The 
attention was shifted from appearances to the 
mechanism of the sensations by which we appre- 
hend appearances: from the field to the retina. 
Yet the evidence received was still accepted un- 
critically, literally: there was very little attempt 
to order and transform. The painter remained 
almost entirely at the receiving end. And so in 
front of late Monets, as in front of all naturalist 
works, one has the sense of man being the victim 
—not of circumstances — but of appearances. 

And the Tachists? Their work is also exclu- 
sively based on sensation: and the sensation is 
now one step further away from nature: simply 
the sensation of painting itself. No artist can be 
more entirely at the receiving end than the 
Tachist. Tachism is the naturalism of the palette 
and the brush. An artist like Inlander should 
have the sense and courage to realise that art 
is reality refracted through man’s determination 
to order and change reality. Neither water nor 
paint is a refractive substitute for that deter- 
mination. 

JOHN BERGER 
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The Spring Season 


Tuer is a type of modern ballet that progresses 
ventre @ terre, specially created for the benefit 
of the circle and gallery, since from the stalls 
there is little to be seen but rising and falling bits 
of bodies. Such works are almost always pointedly 
symbolical, for choreographers seem to find the 
horizontal posture gives rise to deep thought, or 
perhaps it is the deep thought that, etc., etc. John 
Cranko’s Harlequin in April, which was first 
produced eight years ago, contains much of this 
creepy-crawly kind of thinking. Besides this, it is 
very like my early dancing class, in which we, 
also, were dear little plants asleep on the dusty 
floor beneath the nice brown earth. Then the nice 
warm sun came out and our dear little shoots 
began to push, push, push through the soil, our 
leafy arms spread and, lastly, uplifted our flowery 
little heads. Mr Cranko develops this theme with 
a more sophisticated psychological twist: Harle- 
quin comes sprouting up at the same time, repre- 
senting ‘human aspiration reborn with the flowers 
of April’. The choreography of this ballet is cer- 
tainly thin and only the human characters, Harle- 
quin and Pierrot, show signs of invention. The 
music, by Richard Arnell, is full of fine-spun, 
frittering sounds that lead the dancers delicately 
on, but never create any tension or drama. John 
Piper’s decor once again depressed me. His 
designs for ballet too often hover on the edge of 
a Celtic twilight, or an Anglo-Saxon chi-chi. 

A second revival, Danses Concertantes, is a 
formal arrangement of movement to music by 
Stravinsky. The choreography threads in and 
out of the intricate sounds in a complicated and 
elegant weave : patterns shift and slide from shape 








: The Novels of 
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: 
Philip Toynbee ( 
‘I can think of no writer of 4 
English prose whose individual ( 
tone and vision have impressed 
themselves more clearly on my é 
mind... Mr. Stokes has written ( 
an excellent critical study— 
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to shape with geometrical precision. This first 
work by Kenneth Macmillan, now’ remounted 
for the larger company, is still his best. He has 
integrated jazz movement and rhythm with those 
of classical ballet in a manner so cunning that 
there is none of the disunity in style that so un- 
balances ballets like The Broken Date. The com- 
pany danced Macmillan’s difficult work with high 
spirits. Indeed, they were in excellent form last 
Friday, when Svetlana Beriosova and Pirmin 
Trecu gave almost perfect performances in that 
poetic dream, La Féte Etrange. 


Beryl Grey received such an ovation in the 
middle of Le Lac des Cygnes that it seemed the 
ballet would never go on. In my opinion this 
was because she gave to the roles of Odette and 
Odile a dramatic sense entirely absent from the 
interpretations of our younger ballerinas. The 
audience, starved of emotion, quite lost its head 
with excitement. At times she was most moving, at 
others she lost control and her arms developed 
a rough strength that made them look like another 
pair of legs. But the power of her feeling always 
carried conviction and she must be hailed as a 
brave pioneer. 

Obviously Miss Grey has learnt much from 
the Soviet ballet. The same cannot be said for 
our Royal corps, which supported Anya Linden 
in Giselle on her first night in a most desultory 
manner. The dancers’ attention was not concen- 
trated, so there could be no build-up of the cen- 
tral characters. Miss Linden lacks the frail spirit 
that would have been broken by a lover’s defec- 
tion, and no tragic heroine should ever smile so 
violently. Miss Linden has some beautiful atti- 
tudes, though as yet she has no idea how to 
emphasise her good points and minimise her bad 
ones. David Blair was a fine, romantic lover: with 
just a little more attack he will be first class. 

ANNABEL FARJEON 


Intimations of Mortality 


Some who saw that ITV programme about 
Hitler, with its blood-curdling evocation of inter- 
war German moods, may have shivered once or 
twice during last Monday’s Panorama—as at ‘a 
ghost walking over ones grave’—at the thought 
that ten or twenty years hence, if any television 
equipment survives and there are hands to work it 
| and eyes to view with, some enterprising director 
| may dig up Robert Kee’s American interviews 
| of 1959 as an example of the mania that seized so 
| many apparently sane and civilised westerners in 
| the period before the final nuclear showdown. 
| 

| 





Not that the. similarities are exact. There is no 
Hitler in America: the defects of the Eisenhower 
administration can hardly be said to spring from 
a too positive and dynamic personal leadership. 
But there are people around such as Senator 
Bridges, from whom Mr Kee extracted the 
assurance that he would support a nuclear war 
about Berlin; and even more terrifying —as terri- 
fying, in their sheer sub-human irrationality, as 
the Germans of 1933 who scrawled ‘JUDE’ over 
| shop-windows—were some of the New Yorkers 





whom he interviewed in the street—the faceless 
| men who said that Berlin ‘belongs to us’ and that 
‘we should back our President whatever his views 
| are’, the woman with all too much face who blazed 
| ‘Communism, after all, is ant-eye-God... ’. 
| Only, I think, one or two Negroes said ‘Negotiate’. 
| The most sophisticated contribution to this ad- 
| mirably done series of interviews was by James 
| Reston of the New York Times: he defined the 
American government as ‘a loose confederation 


| 
' of warring tribes’ (hence both some hope and 
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some dangers); he said, bluntly, that the United 
States ‘will fight if it is perfectly clear that the 
Russians will deny us the legal right to be in 
Berlin’; and he made two criticisms of Mr Mac- 
millan’s Russian visit which must have surprised 
many British viewers—his advance announcement 
that he would stay for twelve days, and ‘that 
dreadful grey Russian hat’, which apparently up- 
set the Americans because it symbolised ‘the 
Englishman who feels if you’re just nice to people 
you can somehow deal with these great complex 
problems’. Altogether a salutary and educative, if 
depressing, Panorama item, and a great improve- 
ment on some recent editions, which have tended 
to get bogged down in, e.g., children’s shoes —a 
topic of interest to millions of families but visually 
uninteresting if handled too straight. 

How such a topic can be handled so that one 
stays awake, and even exclaims ‘Yes, my God!’ or 
‘Outrageous!’ or ‘That’s exactly what happened 
to me’, was shown in an edition of ITV’s Search- 
light dedicated, surprisingly enough, to an expo- 
sure of the undependability of many consumer 
goods and the perfidy of those who repair them. 
Couldn’t the people who run Which? or Shopper’s 
Guide do a regular programme on these lines? 

The BBC’s Sunday play, No Deadly Medicine, 
was like Emergency-Ward 16 plus Albert Dekker 
—an actor from an altogether different dimension 
—as the pathologist too old and too busy for his 
job. Monitor had a good interview with Le Cor- 
busier, but—having sent a unit to Paris and 
having, presumably, to justify the expense — went 
on and on about the Comédie Frangaise, starting 
indeed with some imaginative treatment of statues, 
staircases and such, but soon growing tedious 
(to me at least, because, to me, this celebrated 
institution represents all that is most detestable in 
the theatre). Huw Wheldon deserves great credit 
for putting Monitor across and keeping it going, 
but is still, as compére, too arch for my taste and 
too mannered in his emphases and pauses: the 
upper-middlebrow’s Pete Murray. 

In What’s My Line?, Lady Barnett has been 
positively ESP-ish lately; and Gilbert Harding, 
guessing (wrongly) that a contestant was a can- 
vass-tester from Mr Nigel Nicolson’s constitu- 
ency, observed that Bournemouth had ‘nothing tc 
lose but its chines’, 

Tom DRIBERG 


‘The Buskers’, at the Arts Theatre 


The Buskers won its author, Mr Kenneth Jupp, a 
£500 bursary from the Arts Council. One can see 
why: it is an inventive, lively play, with some good 
situations and tight dialogue. Granted the inventions 
are mostly those of other people, above all of Piran- 
dello, but Mr Jupp deploys them with skill. A group 
of strolling players, who are searching for the lost 
head of their stricken family, one Adam Cross, re- 
enact the history that led up to his disappearance. 
His wife and both daughters have been seduced by 
his son-in-law; one of the daughters has killed herself. 
In the end Adam. Cross reappears —he had been with 
them unknown for weeks—to take a violent revenge. 

The action takes an inordinately long time to get 
going, but once the play-within-a-play has started, it 
moves along at a good pace. The trouble is Mr Jupp 
preaches as well as practises: there is a heavy pall of 
religious symbolism over everything. The seduction 
scene is also a Fall, with the serpent son-in-law pre- 
siding. There would, of course, be nothing wrong 
with this if it didn’t relieve Mr Jupp of the respon- 
sibility of giving his characters a.living depth of their 
own. At one point one of them asks: ‘You fancy your- 
self as a symbol or something?’ They may not, but I 
am afraid Mr Jupp does. Within the range he allows, 
Miss Patricia Jessel is powerful and tigerish, while 
James Bree, Patrick Magee and Neil McCallum show 
a great deal of spirit. Mr Toby Robertson has dir- 
ected the piece with a fine, tatty inventiveness. 

A. A. 
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Correspondence 


POPULATION AND SCIENCE 


S1r,— Having just returned from the Sixth Inter- 
national Conference on Planned Parenthood in Delhi, 
where I was able to learn a good deal about over- 
population, both as a world problem and as it appears 
to India and other Asian countries, I was frankly 
bewildered by Professor Bernal’s letter. 

First of all, he seems not to grasp that the present 
situation is quite exceptional: we are living through 
a population crisis during which world numbers are 
increasing in an unprecedented way—by 47 million 
last year and at least 50 million this year. The annual 
rate of increase is also increasing to unprecedented 
heights. Though it only reached one per cent. in the 
present century it is now over 1.5 per cent., and still 
rising. This explosive increase is due primarily to 
medical and biological science having spectacularly 
reduced death-rates, without any cofresponding fall 
in birth-rates. 

Professor Bernal speaks of the wonders that science 
can bring. This new human phenomenon of world- 
wide death-control is such a wonder. But science must 
help in balancing death-control with birth-control if 
‘the richness and promise of man himself’ (again to 
quote Professor Bernal) are to be realised. 

Professor Bernal is a physicist, so perhaps it is 
natural that he should neglect the ecological-evolu- 
tionary point of view. However, this is indispensable 
in dealing with ‘living organisms, including man. 
Organisms evolve: to do so, they must be adapted to 
their environment—they must achieve some sort of 
equilibrium with it. But evolution is a directional 
process, and so the adaptation must be to the direc- 
tion of the process as well as to its present state. In 
the case of man, we must get away from the hopeless 
idea of a never-ending race between numbers and 
food, in favour of the fruitful idea of moving equili- 
brium between population and resources. 

Professor Bernal solemnly states that a fraction of 
what the capitalist countries now spend on armaments 
‘he does not mention the Communist. countries’ ex- 
penditure), if properly used, could end world-malnu- 
trition ‘in two or three years or sooner’. I can only 
suppose that he has not troubled to think quantita- 
tively on the subject. According to WHO, about 
1.8 billion people are now insufficiently nourished, and 
even two years would add over 100 million new 
mouths to be fed. He also says that ‘birth-control by 
itself can never bring about such a result’. No one 
ever supposed that it could: but it is still necessary. 

In general, we must consider the relation between 
quantity of population and quality of life, and must 
take account of all kinds of resources, not only food 
resources but resources of space, enjoyment, education 
and fulfilment. Excessive numbers and population den- 
sity impinge on the quality of human life, and curtail 
the realisation of many of its desirable possibilities 
such as health, human dignity, active employment 
and sense of individual significance. They are produc- 
ing water shortages, traffic congestion and cities far 
beyond optimum size for efficiency and beyond 
optimum scale for truly human living. Above all, they 
promote over-organisation and regimentation and 
reduce the area of human freedom. 

Professor Bernal rightly says that birth-control has 
its place in protecting the health of mothers and 
children and preventing women from bearing more 
children than they want. But he omits to mention 
the place of birth-control in national policy, and even 
implies that birth-control is being forced on under- 
developed countries ‘so that people in wealthy coun- 
tries would no longer be offended by the knowledge 
of starving millions and could then feel exempt from 
doing anything to help them or even from letting them 
help themselves’! 

This is not so. Countries like India and Japan have 
made population-control a central feature in national 
policy, because they know that without it they are 
headed for disaster. In under-developed countries, 
excessive population-increase reduces the possibility 
of an economic break-through. The money and energy 
spent on feeding, clothing, housing, educating and 
servicing the annual crop of new human beings must 





be deducted from the money and energy that could 
and should be devoted to investment in industrial and 
social improvement. When the economic level is low 
and population-increase is high, this may lead to what 
Coale and Hoover, in their careful study of the situa- 
tion in India (Population Growth and Economic 
Development in Low-Income Countries: and Case- 
study of India’s Prospects), call a point of economic 
no return. They conclude that this will happen in 
India unless the birth-rate is halved within 25 or 30 
years. The Indian authorities have taken this to heart, 
and are intensifying their preparations for an all-out 
campaign to check population-increase. They have 
established admirable centres for demographic re- 
search and training and for contraceptive testing, and 
are setting up camps to train young surgeons to 
undertake sterilisation operations. 

Professor Bernal says that ‘the population curve... 
is fairly certain to pass the five billion mark by the 
end of the century’. This is perfectly correct, but it 
is also certain that if we do nothing to bring down 
the rate of increase, our grandchildren will live in a 
world of increasing misery and frustration. 

To anyone capable of taking a non-political and 
evolutionary view, unchecked population-increase 
appears as the most serious threat to man’s future. Our 
duty is clear: to strive for a proper balance between 
population and resources; to increase the production 
and improve the distribution of food; and especially 
to give maximum support, through the United 
Nations and all other organisations, to scientific 
research on human reproduction, and to projects for 
its better control. 

JULIAN HUXLEY 


VOTERS’ VETO 


Sir, — The advocacy by Messrs Craft and Crampton 
of the voters’ veto against parliamentary candidates 
who refuse to pledge themselves to immediate and 
unilateral renunciation of nuclear weapons rests on 
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two false assumption. and ignores one vital fact. It 
assumes (1) that the two parties have substantially the 
same attitude to the H-bomb, and (2) that the ‘veto’ 
would not injure the Labour Party more than it would 
the Conservatives. It also ignores the fact that 
foreign policy determines what we mean by defence. 
Because Tory foreign policy is directed to defending 
the old social and colonial order against forces of 
change which the Tories identify with Communism, 
it cannot lay the basis for peacemaking, is bound to 
cause recurrent crises, and could make war sooner or 
later inevitable. 

Labour opposed the Suez aggression, the Jordan 
adventure, and Mr Dulles’ brinkmanship over Matsu, 
and on each of these occasions put forward alternative 
proposals for peaceful settlements. On nuclear 
weapons, both Mr Gaitskell and Mr Bevan told the 
Scarborough Conference that they would not commit 
the next Labour government. But the party is com- 
mitted to immediate suspension of H-tests and work 
on missiles and to prohibition of H-flights over 
Britain till a real attempt has been made to come to 
disarmament terms with the Soviet Union. In view 
of the substantial common ground between Labour’s 
policies and recent Soviet government proposals, 
such an attempt should succeed—unless it is sabo- 
taged by the United States, in which case the pro- 
posal for unilateral abandonment of the nuclear rat- 
race by Britain would become irresistible. Of course 
we must continue to try to push the Labour Party 
‘over the line’ on this life-and-death issue, But we 
believe that the coming into power of a Labour 
government with the peace policy to which it is com- 
mitted would break the cold war hypnosis and release 
immense popular forces in America and Europe in 
favour of nuclear disarmament. 

In any case it is inconceivable that a Labour 
government will be able to fulfil its promises at home 
unless it abandons or ends the nuclear arms race 
However many Labour MPs may be committed to 
unilateral nuclear disarmament, there will be plenty 
who will insist upon the fulfilment of Labour 
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The Vet’s 
Daughter 


BARBARA COMYNS 


“* It would be difficult to praise (it) sufficiently ... 
it is both beautiful and strange . . . the beautiful 
unity of tone and atmosphere which pervades her 
book and gives it a kind of originality which is very 
rare indeed . . . a very remarkable achievement.” 
GORONWY REES, Listener. 13s. 6d. 


Nabokov’s 
Dozen 


VLADIMIR NABOKOV 


“Shows his unmistakable quality. All . are 
distinguished by beauty of writing.” RUMER 
GODDEN, The Bookman. “ At their best they 
display a Lawrentian power of evocation, a 
Proustian depth of subtlety, sadness and loss.” 
J. D. SCOTT, Sunday Times. 15s. 


The 
Dark 
} Dancer 


BALACHANDRA RAJAN 


‘““Wrtten with extraordinary sensitivity and 
balance in a language which is at once beautiful 
and powerfully communicative. It measures both 
the depths of human degradation as well as the 
heights of nobility.” MME. PANDIT. (Apl. 6) 16s. 


STULL CLUE 


Mary McCarthy 


SIGHTS AND SPECTACLES 


Theatre Chronicles 1937-58. “‘ I recommend her 
to you with enthusiasm. In addition to writing 
so well, she is wonderfully intelligent.” J. B. 
PRIESTLEY, Reynoids News. * brilliant 
analysis of the theatre . . . a book continually 
alive with the dartings of an enviable mind.” 
J. W. LAMBERT, Sunday Times. 18s. 
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Trends in English 
Adult Education 


Edited by S. C. RAYBOULD 


This is the first complete survey of English adult 
education since the war—covering a period of 
great change and rapid development, and written 
by leading experts in the field. 21s. 


Emily Dickinson 
A selection of poems edited by JAMES REEVES 
9s. 6d. 


S. T. Coleridge 


A selection of poems edited by JAMES REEVES 
8s. 6d. 
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promises on pensions, health, schools, and the cost 
of living, which cannot be carried out without cutting 


| defence costs. These are the reasons why the differ- 
| ence between succeeding and failing to turn out the 
| Tories at the next election is vital—no less than the 


difference between starting a drive for peace and 
continuing a drift to war. In so far as there are at least 
ten potential Labour voters to every one potential 
Conservative voter who might be influenced by the 
voters’ veto, its effect could only be the opposite of 
that which the organisers really desire. We therefore 
appeal to all supporters of the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament to concentrate their efforts on getting 
the only kind of government in Britain which offers 

the hope of ending the nightmare of atomic death. 

K. ZILLIACUS 

STEPHEN SWINGLER 

House of Commons 


‘LA GRANDE ILLUSION’ 


Sir,—In a review of Renoir’s film La Grande 
Illusion Mr William Whitebait asks: 


What is the Great Hlusion? For Sir Norman 
Angell it was fairly simple—the notion that war 
pays; from a realisation that it didn’t would follow 
peace with profit. Illusion indeed! 


May the undersigned be permitted a word or two 
concerning that comment? 

Half a century ago (when The Great Illusion was 
published) most people believed war inevitable 
because increasing population would push Germany 
to seek ‘living space’ in British overseas territory. 
But Britain needed that territory for her own people. 
Were the means of life for future generations of 
Britons, childrén growing up in our homes, to be 
handed over to an alien people? 

Here was a question of right, a moral question, 
deeply charged with emotion, arising out of a certain 
interpretation of the economic situation. Clearly it 
was impossible to examine the moral question with- 
out examining the economic argument which gave 
rise to it. Furthermore, although we may take the 
ground that economic considerations should not 
dominate human motive and conduct, they certainly 
will do so if the economic problem is ignored, left 
unsolved. A people who face famine will be con- 
cerned first and last with an economic purpose: food. 

So, The Great Illusion examined the economic 
assumptions which were presumed to justify morally 
the stand we took; and drew the conclusion that those 
economic assumptions were groundless; that the 
currency of such fallacies made any long continuing 
peace impossible; that victory in the war which 
would result from those ideas would fail to secure 
the ends we desired and would produce an unwork- 
able, chaotic society, from which would arise further 
war. The event has furnished some confirmation of 
that forecast. 

It was extremely difficult in the decade before the 
first war to secure any adequate attention to the inter- 
locking political, economic and moral forces which 
The Great Illusion discussed because so many 
deemed it sufficient to dogmatise to the effect that 
‘men do not go to war for economic reasons’. 

How persistent that attitude can be Mr Whitebait’s 
comment reminds us, coming as it does half a century 
after the debate some of us tried to carry on before 
1914; and coming also in a generation which has 
seen an economic doctrine divide the world, dominate 
the policy of nearly half its population and take on an 
almost religious quality. The West has not shown the 
political skill to meet this 40-year-old challenge or 
we would not have seen Germany accept a Hitler 
as glictator; Italy a Mussolini; Spain a Franco; 
nor France return to some adaptation of Napoleonic 
method; nor the United States reveal such instability 
of policy that, having warmly supported Wilson in 
1917, it utterly destroys him in the presidential 
election of 1920 (thereby helping to make the second 
war certain) and returns to his policy a quarter of a 
century later; nor Britain reveal a precisely similar 
oscillation of policy; nor 20 Latin American republics 
persist for more than a century in those conditions of 
unstable dictatorships with which we are so familiar 
—a pattern which the Middle East seems to be 
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following and which much of Africa seems likely to do. 

That political record would have been less devastat- 
ing if the economic issues raised in The Great 
Illusion had been more considered. They are dis- 
turbingly relevant to the present situation and should 
not be evaded on the ground that ‘men do not go to 
war for economic reasons’. 

NORMAN ANGELL 


CONSPIRACY IN AFRICA 


S1r,—While agreeing with every word of your 
editorial of 14 March entitled ‘Massacre?’ I should 
like to add one date to your timetable of recent 
events. 


It is Thursday, 19 February, when a £10m. loan ' 


for the Federation was subscribed in the London 
market. 

You will recall that on 20 February Sir Roy 
Welensky and Sir Edgar Whitehead met the 
Governors of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland and 
that on the same day federal troops were sent to the 
latter Protectorate. 

Since, according to Sir Edgar Whitehead, an 
emergency had been contemplated in Southern 
Rhodesia since before Christmas, the question arises 
whether D-day was determined by events in Nyasa- 
land or by the subscription of the loan on 19 Febru- 
ary. Whose, in fact, was the conspiracy? 

IAN FORSYTH 

Ballindalloch, Banffshire 


AN APPEAL FOR NYASALAND 


S1r,—The Africa Bureau calls on readers of the 
NEw STATESMAN to support an urgent appeal for 
funds to enable it to contribute towards the allevia- 
tion of distress in Nyasaland and to provide legal and 
constitutional advice to African leaders in Central 
and East Africa. 

The Bureau is a strictly non-party association with 
members of all three major political parties on its 
executive committee. Trust funds have already been 
established to help African schoolchildren in South 
Africa; to sponsor inter-racial ventures such as the 
St Faith’s Mission Farm started by Mr and Mrs 
Clutton-Brock in Southern Rhodesia; and to help 
African students in South-West Africa and the High 
Commission Territories who are anxious to get 
higher education. 

While this work must be continued and expanded, 
hardly a week passes without some new and urgent 
call for support. Within the last few weeks Africans 
and Europeans have turned to the Africa Bureau 
for assistance for the victims of recent events in 
Nyasaland and Southern Rhodesia and for legal aid 
for Africans whose movements are restricted in 
Northern Rhodesia. 

We appeal to you to help us in these objects. 
LauRA GRIMOND, HEMINGFORD, A. CREECH 
JONES, PETER CALVOCORESSI, TREVOR Hup- 

DLESTON, CR, MICHAEL SCOTT 

The Africa Bureau, 65 Denison House 

296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, SW1 


THE COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 


S1r,—In her letter in your issue of 7 March Joan 
Simon writes: ‘May I add that the Conservative 
government is concerned to keep the Grammar 
schools mainly as a bulwark to protect the Public 
schools’. This is the sort of unsupported statement 
which, printed in a responsible journal and repeated 
thoughtlessly, can make serious discussion of educa- 
tion impossible. I don’t know that Conservatives show 
any more love for the Grammar school than .do the 
authors of recent Labour Party prenouncements on 
education. After all, it was a leading Conservative, Mr 
Butler, who gave his name to the 1944 Act, which 
did more to damage the Grammar schools than any 
other measure since the bulk of them were established 
in 1902. 

But the chief interest in Mrs Simon’s statement is 
the implied corollary: ‘Therefore. anti-Conservatives 
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must get rid of the Grammar schools as centres of 
Tory privilege’. It is becoming increasingly clear that 
some—not all—supporters of Comprehensive educa- 
tion are actuated by purely political motives. They see 
it as a means of getting rid of the Grammar schools, 
and after them the Public schools. It rather looks as 
if the days of the Grammar schools are numbered. 
But before they are ‘merged into a larger Compre- 
hensive system’ (to use the fashionable euphemism), 
it might be as well to recall their achievements. They 
have faults, but their greatest advantage has been 
their success in attaining their principal object—that 
of enabling the children of the poor to compete on 
equal terms with the children of the rich in gaining 
the academic opportunities and honours to which 
their natural gifts entitle them. 

Since the main work of the Grammar schools has 
been to serve the interests of the working class, I have 
never understood why the greatest animus against 
them should come from Socialists. Before these 
schools are merged out of existence, let us be sure that 
working-class interests will really be as well served 
by Comprehensive schools. That time will come, I 
suggest, when the Comprehensive schools invade the 
scholarship lists of the universities as effectively as 
the Grammar schools did 50 years ago. 

JAMES REEVES 

Chalfont St Giles 


Str,—Your correspondent, K. Potts, advances a 
theory that all schools would become good schools if 
they had the staff and equipment that Mrs Chet- 
wynd’s school has;.but this is only a theory. 

We, as practising teachers, came to teach in a Com- 
prehensive school because of our convictions that the 
only way in which social justice can be done in educa- 
tion is by means of the Comprehensive school. We, 
therefore, would not and could not have undertaken 
the work we do in Comprehensive schools in any 
other type of school. Moreover, we are of the opinion 
that the majority of enthusiastic teachers in Compre- 
hensive schools would take a similar line. Success in 
this type of school demands a sense of dedication 
which is closely bound up with the principle of equal 
opportunity, and therefore with non-segregation at 
1l-plus, upon which a Comprehensive school ought 
to be based. 


M. GERMAN 

Senior Mistress 
J. BIGINELL 

Senior Master 
E. HACKETT 


Deputy Headmaster 
Woodberry Down School, N4 ‘ 


THE NATURAL BREAK 


Sir,— The point is not that I like commercialism 
but that I dislike cant and hypocrisy. It is hypo- 
critical to pretend that any unsubsidised publication 
can survive without selling its audience or readers to 
advertisers; and I find it suspicious that most of the 
people who are most vociferously attacking the 
advertisements on commercial television are people 
who might think they would profit if commercial 
television were restricted: proprietors of competing 
media who might get a larger slice of the advertising 
revenue if a rival were controlled, broadcasters who 
might get a larger audience if the public had no 
other choice. If purely zsthetic considerations were 
involved, I should have expected that there would 
have been at least as much attention paid to the 
posters which so disfigure our towns and our public 
transport; it is, after all, perfectly possible not to 
expose oneself to advertisements on television or in 
the press; but one becomes a danger to oneself and 
one’s fellow-citizens if one tries to shut one’s eyes 
to the posters on hoardings or buses or in stations. 
I would, at the moment, give-a good deal more than 
my vote to be rid of that nymphet with a saddle 
(Magnus Hirschfeld could have made some interest- 
ing comments on her) who leers at me from numer- 
ous walls. 

My statement that advertising breaks between pro- 
grammes serve a useful psychological function was a 
comment on. the breaks, not on the advertising. 
Something parallel—say, a couple of minutes of 





animated film backed by musique concréte—would 
be esthetically more interesting; but I think such 
contrasting breaks are very desirable. A quasi- 
newscaster, giving verbal trailers of coming attrac- 
tions, does not fulfil this function. 
GEOFFREY GORER 
Sunte House 
Haywards Heath 
Sussex 


Strn,—As one who. watches Independent Tele- 
vision, has plays produced by it, and occasionally 
appears on it, I feel that you are being a little unfair 
about the problem of the advertisement ‘breaks’. 

Has it never occurred to you that they serve a 
useful domestic purpose? During those two minutes 
in which the screen is filled with the rival claims of 
the detergent giants, one can leave the set in order 
to powder one’s nose, replenish one’s glass, and let 
out the cat. This is impossible ebb the } on, 
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non-commercial productions of the BBC. One must 
sit it out to the bitter end. 

As a dramatist, I am unimpressed by your doleful 
picture of an audience whose sensitive souls are out- 
raged by the sudden intrusion of commerce into art. 
If a play is true and vital, if it has pace and shape, 
it will stand up to any amount of commercial inter- 
ference. You might as well inveigh against the old- 
fashioned music-hall ‘drop’ curtain, or refuse to 
allow concerts to be performed in any hall that was 
not totally isolated from every whisper of the out- 
side world. 

Finally, though some of the uioiiientonaie are 
admittedly idiotic, many of them—particularly the 
cartoons—are brilliant littke cameos, worthy of 
Disney. The BBC programmes would be positively 
improved by them. They would add brightness to 
whiteness. 

BEVERLEY NICHOLS 

Sudbrook Cottage 

Ham Common 








NYASALAND 






read 
INDEPENDENT 


AFRICAN: The Story 
of John Chilembwe. 
by Shepperson & Price 


The Economist 


“Hastings Banda has returned to 
Nyasaland to lead a Nationalist move- 
ment grown to maturity, and to demand 
independence. The ideas of Chilembwe 
lie at the root of that movement and of 
that demand.” 


Times Literary Supplement 


“This book has a remarkable topical 
significance. John Chilembwe, the 
virtual father of modern Nyasa politics, 
is an important memory of that stormy 
country.” 


Manchester Guardian 
“Pertinent lessons for the present 
day.” 

EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Agent : THOMAS NELSON & Sons L1tp. 
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MONEY 


Money not immediately required, 
or reserved for some future project, 
need not remain unprofitable. 
Campbell Discount Co. Ltd. invites 
substantial deposits, up to a maxi- 
mum of £25,000 from both 
corporations and private individuals. 
We will pay 64% per annum on 
these at six months’ notice. Funds 
already deposited with the Com- 
pany amount to over £450,000 and 
prompt withdrawal is assured by a 
liquidity ratio never less than 10°. 
If you seck safe and profitable 
employment for idle cash balances, 
write for our audited balance sheet 
and booklet M1, entitled ‘* Secure 
Saving through Industrial Bank 
Deposits.”’ 


Assets now exceed £1 ,000,000 


‘CAMPBELL DISCOUNT CO. LTD. 


| 1 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
LONDO 








Members of the 
Industrial Bankers 
Association 
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PUBLIC MEETING 
BRIXTON 


Lambeth Town Hall 23rd March 
Dr. NICOLAS MALLESON 
Marcus Lipton M.P. 
BENN Ww. Levy 


8 p.m. 


Further Porticulars from 


143 Fleet Street, E.C.4. FLEet Street 4175° 

















_ ADVANCE ON THE LEFT! 

| Next week’s issue of TRIBUNE 

| contains a special supplement analysing 

developments in politics, the trade 

unions, the Universities and the arts. 
Contributors include : 

JOHN OSBORNE ¢ PAUL ROTHA 

RAYMOND WILLIAMS ¢ MICHAEL FOOT 

STEPHEN SWINGLER 


Order your copy NOW from newsagents or from : 


renee 222 _ SRR, LONDON, W.C.2. 

















SPANISH 


Subsequent evenings at 8.0. 





Furndel Productions Ltd. and Leon Hepner & Cedric Levitt present 


CARMEN AMAYA 


and Her Company of 


For a limited Season, Commencing Saturday, March 28th at 8.0. 
Saturdays 5.15 & 8.30. 


WESTMINSTER THEATRE . 
' Palace Street, S.W.1 - 
(Box Office open. 


DANCERS 


Matinjes Thursdays 2.45. 


Victoria 0283) 
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John Willetts The Theatre of Bertolt 
Brecht presents the first all-round survey of 
one of the greatest men of the modern stage. 
*... of the greatest possible service to the Eng- 


lish theatre’-—GORONWY REES, The Observer. | 


With 109 illustrations, 36s 


RONTE 


Anne Bronté Her Life and Work by Ada 
Harrison and Derek Stanford is the first book 
devoted entirely to Anne. It shows her as 
much more than a mere appendage to her 
spectacular sisters: a writer and a character in 
her own right. 25s 


ASCAL 


Blaise Pascal The Life and Work of a Realist 
by Ernest Mortimer is a ‘sympathetic and 
illuminating study’ (PETER QUENNELL, The 
Observer), providing both a biography and an 
examination of Pascal’s thought in its present- 
day applications. Illustrated, 21s 
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new NOVELS oy 


John Coates 
Logic No Lady is that rare thing—a gay, 
warmhearted novel about pleasant people. It 
is the story of a group of English passengers 
on a rather odd journey to the Riviera. 15s 


Howard Fast 
Moses, Prince of Egypt is his greatest single 
work: it follows the young prince Moses 
growing to manhood in 
the royal household of 
Rameses II. 


April 2, 16s 
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9994 44444-44444444444446444446464004 
A Short History of 
Germany, 1815-1945 


E. J. PASSANT 


| A concentrated but readable account of the vital 
130 years of Germany’s development. The last 





| section is notable for its balanced account of Nazi | 


Germany and the war. 20s. net 


99944444444444444444444444444464464 
Textual and 
Literary Criticism 
FREDSON BOWERS 


An authoritative, vigorous and entertaining dis- 
cussion of the place of the bibliography in the 


and other earlier dramatic texts to illustrate his 
arguments. 22s. 6d. net 


SR RARRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRERRRRRE OREO 
Possibilities of 
Economic Progress 
A. J. YOUNGSON 


Professor Youngson considers the nature and cause 
of economic progress and its acceleration, illustra- 
ting his views with examples from the economic 
history of various countries. A final chapter dis- 
cusses contemporary policies in underdeveloped 
countries. 32s. 6d. net 


94444444444444444 $4444444444644444 
Classical Education in 
Britain, 1500-1900 
M. L. CLARKE 
Professor Clarke examines classical education in 
England, Scotland and Ireland during the four 
centuries since the Renaissance. He treats, with 
| much solid detail, the schools and universities in 


each country, noting the main foundations, inno- 
vations and reforms. 32s. 6d. net 


PEPE FFF FEF F 4444440444 44444404 
A Geography of 
Ghana 


| E. A. BOATENG 


A brief and scholarly account of Ghana, for all 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| who want a proper understanding of its character | 


| and possibilities. Mr Boateng writes mainly from 
| his own field work. 46 maps and diagrams; 24 
| plates. 21s. net 


BEDEHHIFE EES HEHEHE FFFEFEEES EE ES | 


Cabinet Government 
| SIR IVOR JENNINGS 


| The classic account of the evolution of cabinet 
| government in England, revised and brought up 
| to date. Much new material is incorporated, most 
| of it dealing with the years 1919-39. Recent 
| developments have also been noted. THIRD 
| EDITION. 60s. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


study of Literature. Professor Bowers takes the | 
1860 edition of Leaves of Grass, and Shakespeare | 
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Pope John xx 
ANDREA LAZZARINI 


The first complete and approved biography of 
Pope John XXIII by a writer who has known him 
personally for many years. It traces in detail the 
main events of his life. The author is Literary 
Editor of L’Osservatore Romano. 25 halftone 
plates. 12s 6d 


The Story of an 
American Communist 


JOHN GATES 


‘This is a revealing book ... This highly readable 
book is quite free from the superfluous self- 
justification which has marked the stories of many 
ex-Communists. Yet one cannot but wonder that 
a man could adhere for so long to a party so often 
shaken to its roots.’ Scotsman 30s 


SPRING BOOKS TO COME 


Anne Bronte 


WINIFRED GERIN 


The best full-length biography of Anne Bronte, 
who has always remained a shadowy figure in the 
background of the Bronte story. Much new 
material is brought to light, so that Anne emerges 
as a rounded, vital personality. Full-colour frontis- 
piece and 32 halftone plates. 308 


A History of 
Dutch Life and Art 


J. J. M. TIMMERS 


The most comprehensive survey of its kind yet 
to appear, delineating the development of Dutch 
life, domestic, artistic, literary, and scientific, from 
prehistoric times down to the present day. 580 
magnificent photographs, one full-colour map and 
a comprehensive index. 70s 


Proud Heritage VOL 2 
LT. COL. L. B. OATTS Dso 


This second volume relates the history of the 74th 
Brigade from its raising in 1787 to its amalgam- 
ation in 1882 with the 73rd to form the regiment 
thereafter known as the Highland Light Infantry. 
4 coloured plates, several black and white diagrams 
and a coloured folded chart. 42s 


The Revised Standard 
Version of the 
Holy Bible 
WITH THE APOCRYPHA 


This is the first edition of the RSV to incorporate 
he Apocrypha which has been available separately 
(18s) since 1958. 47s 6d 
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Spring Books Supplement 


BRECHT FROM THE OUTSIDE | 


Ir is safe to assume that Mr Willett knows 
more about the work of Brecht than anyone else 
ever has, including Brecht himself, who hadn’t 
a very good memory: The amount of research 
that has gone into The Theatre of Bertolt 
Brecht* is prodigious, and happily the facts come 
to us filtered through a mind, not heaped-up by 
a research staff. If I say that the result is an 
illustrated catalogue, I should add that I like 
illustrated catalogues, and that this may well 
be the best such catalogue on the book market. 
The illustrations (to begin with) are mostly 
good in themselves and invariably relevant to 
the subject, and the job of tracking them down 
must have been a formidable one, as Brecht 
left his traces in all manner of by-ways but 
seldom on the main highway. Brecht also culti- 
vated his own brand of esotericism, so that, 
through the years, just finding his writings took 
more energy than reading them. Even in the 
years 1956-58, Mr Willett could go on making 
‘finds’, and, though I have been reading 
Brechtiana for nearly twenty years, I learn 
something new on nearly every page of this 
introduction for beginners. 


The book starts with a chronology and a con- 

cise analysis of the plays... . Eight main 

aspects of Brecht’s theatre are then discussed. ... 

After this come technicalities: notes, a biblio- 

graphy... . 

All of which (I have been quoting the dust- 
cover) is done magisterially. Errors are (I 
believe) very few. Selectivity is exercised with a 
nice sense of proportion. And it is not condes- 
cension but merely familiarity with Brechtiana 
that makes me add that the prose is spare and 
straightforward — no jargon, no oratory. 

Mr Willett is even more unusual among 
writers on Brecht in his independence of judg- 
ment. He takes nothing. on authority. He is 
uninfluenced by zealots of this persuasion or 
that. And who should write about a fanatic if 
not a non-fanatic? Mr Willett’s sensible tone 
has obvious advantages. Seldom if ever has 
Brecht teen looked at with such a combination 
of approval and common sense, interest and 
detachment. As a student handbook, The 
Theatre of Bertolt Brecht is brilliantly success- 
ful. One wishes that other important dramatists 
had been brought before us half so attractively. 

When, however, he presents himself not only 
as admirer and expositor but as critic and 
theorist, Mr Willett is in trouble. When it’s a 
matter of showing the relation between Brecht 
and the dramatists and musicians of the Twen- 
ties, his mastery is so evident that one feels he 
knows everything, but there is a curious absence 
of perspective in his book, and reading him I 
got the same feeling I had when moving, years 
ago, in ‘Brecht circles’— that Brecht is the only 
artist who authentically exists, the others being 
of interest, when they are, only as influences 
on him. Would Mr Willett seriously maintain 


* The Theatre of Bertolt Brecht: A Study from Eight 
Aspects. By JOHN WItLettT. Methuen. 36s>~ 








that Brecht was a writer of Shakespearean 
stature? Like other British commentators, he 
does drag Shakespeare in. But the judgments 
involved are nothing if not unclear. Nor is 
Brecht ‘placed’, even tentatively, in the tradi- 
tion of German literature. 

If, as a historian, Mr Willett succeeds only 
when he is the specialist covering a very short 
span of time, as a critic he succeeds only in the 
sincerity of his immediate impressions and the 
clarity of his -summings-up. Here he is, trying 
to reach out further: 


Much of ithe interest of Brecht’s theatre lies in 
this combination of barely reconcilable features: 
lesson and entertainment, individualism and 
collective; scepticism and myth, the fake world 
and the real. They all tug us in different direc- 
tions, and in every work the proportions of the 
mixture vary. There is a continual feeling of 
movement and life. Somehow they are held 
together. This is partly due to the consistently 
beautiful language in which they are written, 
partly to Brecht’s elaboration over the years of 
suitable theatrical methods which he was able 
to shuffle into an apparently coherent theory. 
But ultimately their force is due to a profound 
obstinacy, which allowed Brecht to weather all 
changes in political climate or artistic fashion 
and develop steadily along his own lines. This 
made him a much more elastic and indiarubbery 
writer than those who have to iron out all con- 
flicts and present a consistent, unwrinkled 
ADE: 4-0, < 


Bland as the first of these sentences sounds, it 
either says nothing or says what is not true. 
What is irreconcilable about scepticism and 
myth? They have been reconciled quite often 
—at least since Euripides and Aristophanes. Or 
about individualism and collectivism, recon- 
ciled in most of the great philosophies? Or of 
lesson and entertainment, whose reconcilability 
in all literature was announced by Horace? Or 
the fake world and the real, whose reconcilia- 
tion engaged Shakespeare and Cervantes? It 
may well be true, of course, that the interest of 
Brecht’s theatre lies in the combination of these 
features, but where Mr Willett finds novelty, a 
more critical eye will see only the familiar. The 
sentences that follow seem a vain beating of the 
air. ‘They all tug usin different directions’? 
Certainly: plays have tension. ‘In every work 
the proportions of the mixture vary’?’ And if 
they do? Is it suggested one can measure and 
enjoy that variatiom? “There is a continual feel- 
ing of movement and life’? And in other good 
plays there is not? ‘Somehow they are held 
together’? But is it not the job of criticism to 
say how? The following sentence speaks of 
‘beautiful language’, and one might expect to 
learn from the chapter on this language what 
its beauty consists in, but no, the emphasis is 
on influences and ‘styles’, not on the particular 
life of the words as used by Brecht. . 
‘Ultimately’, says Mr Willett, the power of 
Brecht’s work ‘is due to a profound obstinacy 
which allowed Brecht to weather all changes in 


political climate or artistic fashion. .. ” This 
sentence is marked by two weaknesses. Critic- 
ally, it is weak because of an unfortunate change 
of subject: if one is appraising the work itself, 
one should not switch to the matter of origin or 
one could logically end up saying, ultimately 
Brecht owed everything to breast-feeding. And 
surely it is a weakness in point of imagination — 
political, psychological, and moral —to speak of 
Brecht’s political history as a weathering of 
changes in climate. In fact, Brecht chose the 
climate of East Germany — by going there. 

Of Mr Willett’s treatment of politics it must 
be said that while he has to-rely for his sources 
on the evasions of others he himself tries to be 
unevasive. He quotes Brecht on the death of 
Stalin: ‘The oppressed of five continents must 
have felt their hearts stop beating > He 
discusses Brecht’s letter to Ulbricht when the 
East Germans rose in revolt, 17 June 1953: ‘I 
feel it necessary at this moment to write to you 
and express my association with the SED. .. ” 
He mentions Brecht’s having told a British 
journalist that George Orwell should have been 
exterminated. 

But having duly deplored these utterances, 
Mr Willett proceeds to discount them. Com- 
munists are fanatical, but anti-Communists are 
also fanatical: one has only to cry ‘A plague on 
both your houses!’ to achieve wisdom. Conced- 
ing that ‘no creative artist’s politics were ever 
less independent of his works’, Mr Willett then 
treats Brecht’s works as -if they were indepen- 
dent of politics or at least as if politics were just 
a matter of philosophy: one begs to differ from 
Brecht as one might beg to differ from Mr A. J. 
Ayer. Hence what begins as an admirable toler- 
ance ends as a failure to grasp what the works 
of Brecht are about. No one.has described 
Brecht’s plays from the outside better than Mr 
Willett. On the inside was a passionate experi- 
ence into which he has not been able to enter. 
This was the experience of Communism. The 
key to it does not lie in textbooks of philosophy 
but in the history of the twentieth century and 
in the career of Brecht. 

When Brecht called for the extermination of 
Orwell he said something consistent both with 
Stalinist practice and with his own writings. Mr 
Willett’s only comment is: ‘Brecht obviously 
enjoyed shocking people’. 

At another point, ‘Mr Willett ‘endorses 
Brecht’s West German publisher who wrote: 


I do not share ... the view sometimes ex- 

pressed that Brecht’s talents were injured by 

politics: I-am much more inclined to see poli- 

tical dogma as providing the cure for the 

anarchy and cynical nihilism of his early plays. 
One concludes that it is good to believe in the 
extermination of Orwell if only one is thereby 
cured of cynical nihiiism. 

.In seeming to rescue Brecht from. political 
enthusiasts, Mr Willett understands him, on the 
whole, less well than the Communists do. At 
least the latter can enter more readily into 
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Out Today 


The Seed 


PIERRE GASCAR, who won the Prix 
Goncourst and the Prix des Critiques with 
Beasts and Men, has written a novel about 
a boyhood in the south of France which 
confirms his stature as one of the out- 
standing writers in France today. 12/6 


The Travels of 
Marco Polo 


A beautiful edition of the book, in the 
Marsden translation, illustrated with 25 
full colour reproductions from a 15th 
century edition of the book in the 


Bibliothé¢que Nationale, Paris. 30/- 
Just out 
* 
The Ruined Boys 
ROY FULLER. “He has brought his 


very special combination of passion and 
lucidity to bear on a type of scene that 
has been recorded often and well but 
never quite in this way: the life of a not- 
very-good boys’ school . . . very funny 
and beautifully written.” Anthony Quinton, 
Observer. BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDS 15/- 


At Fever Pitch 


DAVID CAUTE. “A big book in every 
sense.” The Times Lit. Sup. “1 bless the 
name of Caute for this generous first 
offering.” Simon Raven, Spectator. “Funny, 
accurate, exciting and politically intelli- 
gent.” Anthony Quinton, Observer. 16/- 


The Search 
for Captain Slocum 


WALTER MAGNES TELLER. “The 
story of one of the greatest—and most 
mysterious—sailors ever known .. . an 
entirely fascinating book.” Joseph Taggart, 
The Star. Illust. 21/- 


Emanuel Lasker 


J. HANNAK, translated and edited by 
“ Assiac.” A biography of one of the 
greatest of all Chess Masters. “‘ A standard 
work, illustrated by 100 annotated games, 
and a ‘must’ for the chess lover.” 
Notts. Guardian Fournal. 25/- 


ANDRE DEUTSCH 


12-14 Carlisle Street London, W.1 























Brecht’s emotions, and can more readily ac- 
knowledge the image he had of himself. Look- 
ing backward, Brecht saw himself as the con- 
science of culture—in the tradition, say, of 
Voltaire and Zola. Looking forward, he saw 
himself as the poet of the one true philosophy, 
of a great new world civilisation. He saw him- 
self, that is, as moralist and prophet. The 
Communists — or perhaps, rather, the Parisian 
fellow-travellers—think he was right. If one 
thinks he was wrong, one can scarcely pass over 
the failure as a miscalculation —or as an error 
irrelevant to art. A comparison with Pasternak 
would clarify the question. 

Mr Willett’s book builds toward a final 
chapter, and I was in hopes that he would there 
tackle what is after all the final issue: the stat- 
ure of Brecht as man, poet, playwright, moralist 
and prophet. But where the climax is expected 
comes the sheerest bathos. The subject of the 
last chapter is Mr Willett’s hope that what is 
valuable in Brecht will-influence English writers 
today. He is very generous in his assessment of 
what is not valuable and includes much that 
others of us would gladly keep (such as Brecht’s 
stage gimmicks) — if indeed an artist’s influence 
ever happened by this kind of sorting-out at all. 
Influence turns out to be another of the subjects 
which Mr Willett has not sufficiently examined. 
‘We should be able to assimilate [Brecht]’, he 
writes, ‘as Lenz and Biichner assimilated Shake- 
speare.” The ambiguous invocation of Shake- 
speare has already been mentioned. And doesn’t 
Mr Willett know that Lenz and Biichner mis- 
understood Shakespeare? That by the way is 
nothing against them: in England, where Shake- 
speare was understood, he had a largely baneful 
influence. Is the influence of a major writer ever 
a thing to rejoice at? When Brecht started out, 
the stage was suffering from — Ibsen. 

The strength of Mr Willett’s book lies in the 
exact way he gives the chronology and immedi- 
ate background of Brecht’s works: the Brechtian 
theory and practice, he seems to be saying, grew 
from these circumstances and belongs to them. 
After which it is too late to persuade us in a 
final chapter that Brecht’s work has ‘a peculiar 
relevance to our country and our time’ and that 
English writers should be busy trying to ‘recap- 
ture’ his ‘explosive force.’ Particularly since Mr 
Willett does not use persuasion but platitude 
and non-sequitur, as in the following: 


What we want is writers who can bring out 
the best in our theatre instead of the worst; 
and here Brecht is a much more relevant ex- 
ample than is generally supposed. For he used 
English models . . . he illustrated his opinions 
by citing Auden. ...He worked .:. on 
Shakespeare and Marlowe ...he was an 
addict of the English and American detective 
story. 


Here admiration defeats itself. 

And thereby hangs a paradox. The real 
Brecht may in some ways be less admirable than 
his current commentators think. Nonetheless, 
the reality dwarfs their image of him. Despite 
Mr Willett (and, for that matter the NEw 
STATESMAN profile of three years ago), Bertolt 
Brecht’s career was not a success story. It was a 
tragedy. But tragedy, as Aristotle said, has a 
certain magnitude. 

Eric BENTLEY 
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A Clue to Conforming 


A modern soldier, home from wars 
of dysentery and desert sores, 
could neither eat nor sleep, because 


he felt that to be diddled twice 
in one daft lifetime wasn’t nice, 
especially when the lowest price 


was dying. He puzzled blue and puzzled black 
his angry brain for sleep of lack 
becoming sharper than a tack! 


At last, Eureka! Bless-my-soul! 
(his—not mine, it’s swallowed whole) 
he found a worthy soldier’s role: 


‘A war memorial’ he cried 
‘I will be and will be the pride 
of nation, straight-backed and blue-eyed.’ 


He found a quiet deserted square 
and settled in the centre, where 
he raised both hands high in the air; 


he would not speak, he would not move, 
and finally, because of love, 
a Government-Trickcyclist proved 


him crackers. He puzzled blue and puzzled black 
his angry brain for sleep of lack 
becoming sharper than a tack! 


At last, Eureka! Bless-my-soul! 
(his—not mine, it’s swallowed whole) 
he found a worthy soldier’s role: 


‘A lunatic’ he cried 
‘I will be and will be the pride 
of nation, straight-backed and blue-eyed.’ 


He volunteered to fight again 
and was discharged, superbly sane, 
with character without a stain; 


and now he lives for future wars, 
an integrated soul, because 
his cause is ours, we are his cause. 


EDWIN Brock 


Lessons from Cambridge 


The Victoria History of the County of Cam- 
bridge, Vol. 111. The City and Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. Oxford. 7 gns. 


Cambridge is a place where, unless one is quite 
unusually opaque, the past presses in. But it 
tends to be an imaginary past, an antiquarian 
past. Somehow the bright, beautiful town gets be- 
tween one and the flesh-and-bone lives that have 
been lived there. I used to hear a lot of anti- 
quarian conversations in Cambridge; I heard 


astonishingly few which showed any historical in- - 


sight into the place. It isn’t because the books 
haven’t been written. Cambridge is probably bet- 
ter documented than any university in the world, 
and some of the narrative histories (for example, 
Winstanley’s on the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, slightly flawed for the rather curious 
reason that the author was too nice a man, and so 
couldn’t bring himself to think really badly of 
anybody) are excellent. 

Yet no one learns from all this. How many 
people, in Cambridge or out of it, have any pre- 
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cise picture of what a college High ‘Fable was 
like—say between 1680 and 1820? Heavy old 
gentlemen, over-fed, swilling port? Nonsense. 
Soest from the heads of houses, who were allowed 
to marry, Cambridge was a lad’s world. By and 
large, the dons were very young men, chafing to 
leave the college and get married. They didn’t 
drink as much as a good many professional men 
drink in the 1950s. Deeply committed to the 
classics? In fact, they won their Fellowships 
through coming out high in the mathematical 
tripos (it was not until 1822 that, as a tremendous 
revolutionary step, men were allowed to take a 
classical tripos, on condition that they had passed 
the mathematical tripos first). Almost any Fellow 
of a Cambridge college for nearly two hundred 
years, and hence a large proportion of Anglican 
parsons, must have had a rough and ready know- 
ledge of simple mechanics and a certain skill at 
dull but difficult sums. : 

We are not good, it seems to me, at compre- 
hending our own educational traditions, either 
those of Cambridge or the whole country. Some- 
times I think we comprehend them less than we 
ever did. And that matters, when we are facing, or 
rather, when we ought to be facing and are suici- 
dally finding every excuse not to do so, some 
radical decisions. Dipping into the Victoria His- 
tory, being forced to think about Cambridge once 
more, I felt a familiar mixture of love, irritation 
and foreboding. 

The History itself I can’t pretend to judge. 
Professor Helen Cam I found fascinating on the 
history of the town. The accounts of the in- 
dividual colleges vary very much in quality: 
several have the amateur antiquarian touch which 
in Cambridge has always felt like the kiss of death. 
By far the best is Mr Saltmarsh’s about King’s. 
The general articles (The Middle Ages, The Six- 
teenth Century, The Early Stuarts and the Civil 
War, The Age of Newton and Bentley, The Age 
of Reform, The Modern University) are all 
written by the editor, Dr J. P. C. Roach, and are 
all interesting. The last is the weakest; Dr Roach 
hasn’t been well-briefed on the scientific side, 
even less so on the mathematical, and the chief 
creative glories of modern Cambridge get a poor 
deal. But that is for other people, better qualified 
than I am, to fight out. 

For myself, these articles set me brooding on 
three questions. All of them have some relevance 
to our present troubles. Why, down to the nine- 
teenth century, did England support only two 
universities? Every other major country in Europe 
and most poorer ones, including Scotland, had far 
more. It is very odd. Was it because the Inns of 
Court had, from medieval times, taken over most 
of the legal education? Anyway, whatever the 
reason is, this bizarre concentration gave Oxford 
and Cambridge their abnormal richness, their 
idiosyncrasy, and much of their charm. But it also 
had other results for which we are increasingly 
paying the price —the English feeling that univer- 
sity education is a very rare thing, which in gen- 
eral is connected with class and should follow 
Strict class lines. Further, university education 
being so rare in numbers, it should also be rare in 
every other way: which led to the specialisation 
that the English have carried to greater extremes 
than any country on earth. 

Second question: Why did the English eta of 
education, like many other of our social forms, 
crystallise round about 1900? In the nineteenth 
century, a good deal of our thinking was still 
fluid. Dr Roach calls the period 1800-82 the Age 
of Reform, with the implied corollary, inbred in 
almost all of us, that nothing but second-order 
modifications were necessary after that, or indeed 
possible. That, in effect, has been true. Men like 
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A selection of new and recent Faber books 


The Easter 


Enigma MICHAEL PERRY 


An aaa on the Resurrection, with 
special reference to the data of 
psychical research. Introduction by 
Dr Austin Farrer. 21/- 


The Mind Readers 


8. G. SOAL & H. T. BOWDEN. 
Recent experiments in telepathy with 
two Welsh schoolboys. Illustrated. 
(March 26) 30/- 


Honourable 


Members 

PETER G. RICHARDS. The first 

full-scale examination of the réle of 
the backbencher in British politics. 
30/- 


The Spirit of 
British Adminis- 
tration C. H. SISSON 


A character study of the Civil Service, 
here and on the Continent, written 
with style and wit. Foreword by 
Professor W. J. M. Mackenzie. 

(March 26) 21/- 


The Stuff Man’s 
Made Of JORIAN JENKS 


describes the ‘‘organic movement’”’, 
its origins, aims and the methods it 
advocates. “I can thoroughly recom- 
mend it.’”-—LAURENCE EASTERBROOK, 
NEWS CHRONICLE. 18/- 


Modulor 2 


LE CORBUSIER describes the world 
reaction to his ‘‘harmonious measure 
to the human scale’, set forth in 

THE MODULOR. Illustrated. 42/- 


‘ 
Concrete 
The Vision of a New Architecture. 
PETER COLLINS. The development 
of concrete from the-end of the 18th 
century, with a study of the work 
and theories of Auguste Perret. 
Illustrated. (March 26) 63/- 


ye o ) e . 
Vision & Rhetoric 
G. 8. FRASER. Essays on modern 
poetry, with studies of the work of 
individual poets from W. B. Yeats to 
Philip Larkin and his contemporaries. 


25/- 


85 Poems 


LOUIS MACNEICE’s selection, 
representative of the different phases 
and kinds of his work. 10/6 


The Cave Dwellers 


WILLIAM SAROYAN’s latest play, 

with a long Preface and an appendix 
on “Opening Nights I Have Known.” 
10/6 


Firefly in the Night 


IRENE NICHOLSON. A study of 
ancient Mexican poetry and 
symbolism, with extensive translations 
by the author. With 13 drawings. 25/- 


Incas & Other Men 


GEORGE WOODCOCK’s strikingly 
illustrated account of travels in the 
Andes. Book Society 
Recommendation. (March 26) 25/- 


Mary of Hungary 
JANE DE IONGH. “A “dia and 
pleasing biography.”— 

Cc. V. WEDGWOOD, DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
Illustrated. 30/- 


Small Town D.A. 


ROBERT TRAVER. “Humane and 
humorous anecdotal account of 14 years 
as a District Attorney.” — 
CHRISTOPHER PYM, SPECTATOR. 15/- 


The Lottery 


PAUL GUIMARD. Prix Interallié 
novel about the lottery ticket seller 
at the Gare St Lazare and the affairs 
of two young people. “Ironic yet 
romantic book . . . moving and 
entertaining.” —THE TIMES. 13/6 


r a 

The Affair 

HANS KONINGSBERGER’s first 
novel, the anatomy of a love affair in 


the close, neurotic atmosphere of 
wartime Zurich. 15/- 


Faber-and Faber Limited 24 Russell er: London WC 1 
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In The Bookshops 


Nautilus 90 North 


Cmdr. WILLIAM R. ANDERSON, 


USN. with CLAY BLAIR, Jr. 
The voyage under the Pole. “A grand 
Daily Telegraph. 


‘Wividly reveals the immense planning 


story.” 


involved . . . a journey as eventful and 
important as any in_ history.” Neves 
Ci Ton 1 le. 

“Truly a fascinating and’ frightening 
book.” Sir Charles Petrie. Tilus 
London News. 

Reprinting. Illustrated. 


1Ss net 


Full Cycle 


Rear-Admiral W. 8. CHALMERS 
“A fine account of the life and work of 
Adml. Sir Bertram Home Ramsay . 

chiefly responsible for planning the 
Daily Telegraph. 


“ Beautifally clear account of a fascina- 


Dunkirk evacuation.” 


ting character . . . This is a necessary and 


important addition to the library of 


our greatest sailors.” ~ Sunday Times. 


Illustrated. | 305 net 


The Plains of 
Abraham 


BRIAN CONNELL 


The exciting story of the capture of 


Quebec. “A dramatic and well-planned 
telling of a great story.” The Times 
Literary Supplement. 

“Full of pace and interest.” Daily 
Express. Tilustrated. 21s net 


Come North 
With Me 


BERNT BALCHEN 
A human, vividly told story of personal 


adventure and exploration, the carly 


days of flying and the great aviators 


Balchen met. ‘ High adventure raised 


to the n’th degree.” LOWELL THOMAS. 


Illustrated. 215 


net 


The Past Present 


EDWARD HUNTER 

An account of life in Afghanistan today. 
The author recently spent a year in this 
little-known country, and this fascinating 
book is also 


regard 


travel a significant one— 


having to the country’s vital 


situation between East and West. 185 net 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON 




















| Henry Sidgwick were freer-minded than any Cam- 
| bridge liberal of the twentieth century could pos- 


sibly be. I have never known a society where it 
was more difficult, or took more time, to effect 
even a trivial change. The amount of effort that 


| the Provost of King’s and his friends have to 


spend over a modest administrative reform, would 


| transform most of a major government depart- 


ment. This crystallisation has occurred'in a lot of 
the upper structure of English life, and it has 
grown more rigid since 1945. It frightens me. 
Finally: What ought Cambridge to do now? 
If things go as they are going (which, because of 


| our crystallisation, is always the likely bet), Cam- 


bridge, with Oxford, will increasingly collect the 
best undergraduate talent. Everyone wants to go 
there: who can blame them? But if we had had 
universities at Stamford and York in the Middle 
Ages, this: particular national scramble would be 
less acute now. The danger is, in twenty years 
Oxford and Cambridge may find themselves 
universities of nothing but young academics, top 
second-class and above; and the other English 
universities will only get really first-class under- 
graduates occasionally and by flukes. This can’t 

e right, either for Cambridge or the others. 


| Surely the present position of Harvard is.a better 


model? That is, Harvard College —the liberal arts 
institution of the University —in relation to Har- 
vard’s post-graduate schools. From the, outside, 
such a modelling of Cambridge doesn’t sound like 


| a blazingly revolutionary proposal: but, when I 
| remember our university machinery, I confess I 


think that to achieve it would need the combined 
skills of Lenin and Lloyd George. 
C. P. Snow 


The Road to Toad Hall 


Kenneth Grahame. By PETER GREEN. Murray. 
30s. 


This is more like a pyramid than a tribute. The 
raison d’étre of this monument of nearly 120,000 
words is that slender classic The Wind in the 
Willows. Peter Green has been tireless in his 
researches, and no detail in Grahame’s long, sad 
life has been ignored. (“Kenneth was fussy over 
his coffee, always insisting on making it with an 
earthenware strainer.”) Where documentary evi- 
dence is lacking, his biographer fills out the story 


| from contemporary sources and adds atmospheric 


detail of his own contrivance. Quotations are in- 
troduced from far and near. Well and good: this 
is a full-length biography, and Mr Green justifies 
it on the ground that his subject has been neg- 
lected. 

The most interesting and the best written 
chapters are the two in which The Wind in the 
Willows is analysed a la Livingstone Lowes. These 
chapters are given the title of ‘The Road to 


| Xanadu’. Now Lowes stuck to more or ‘less liter- 
| ary sources for the two Coleridge poems he 


analysed; but Mr Green’s analysis is not only 
literary but also Marxist and Freudian. It is 
interesting to know that Toad is partly a pro- 
jection of a suppressed side of Grahame’s nature 
and partly a composite portrait of Oscar Wilde 
and Horatio Bottomley. But what Mr Green has 
perhaps forgotten about Lowes’s source-hunting 
is that his final judgment of ‘Kubla Khan’ as a 


| poem is little short of ridiculous. When it comes 


to discussion of value, Mr Green falls back on 
the formula ‘a classic—and by any criterion The 
Wind in the Willows deserves that honourable 
title’; and he reminds us that this classic has had 


| an average annual sale of 80,000 copies over 


the last 50 years. This really won’t do. Similar 
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claims could probably be made for The Adven- 
tures of Sherlock Holmes and Three Men in a 
Boat. And by any criterion a category that con. 
tains these three works as well as the Odyssey, 
Robinson Crusoe and Crime and Punishment js 
pretty useless. Certainly The Wind in the Wiliows 
is a classic of animal fantasy, like Just so Stories 
and The Tale of feremy Fisher; to say this is to 
get the matter into something like its true pro- 
portion. As for the circulation figures, is half a 
century’s popularity an infallible guide to q 
book’s merits? It is perhaps worth mentioning 
that When We were Very Young sells about ten 
times as many copies as Peacock Pie—which 
seems to prove that the same public prefers slick 
jingles to real poetry. 

The trouble with all judgments of children’s 
classics is that they are inextricably tied up with 
one’s own childhood. Many readers whose taste 
I respect think that The Wind in the Willows is 
a work of genius. I don’t. I read it first with a 
class of schoolboys when I was over 20. I can 
only say that the cosiness, the fine writing, the 
sentimentality, and above all the oppressively male 


_ atmosphere of the book, repelled me. Mr Green 


claims that it touches permanent chords in human 
nature. To me it touches mainly the chords that 
vibrate in the breast of the English prep school 
boy. Mr Green has persuaded me that there is 
more in it than this—indeed, he demonstrates 
only too abundantly that it is, to use a line from 
Eliot which he has left unquoted, a ‘mélange 
adultére de tout’. In other words he demonstrates 
the book’s essential disunity; and perhaps the 
key to its popularity is the preference of the 
British public for the picaresque and episodic to 
the artistically unified. To me this is a mark of 
philistinism; and for all Grahame’s sensitiveness, 
his literary pretentions, his nostalgic evocation of 
a riverside Arcadia, The Wind in the Willows is 
a philistine book. Perhaps, though, it is to be 
treated, as Mr Green is inclined to treat it, as a 
satire on society. Is it worthy to be mentioned, 
as he mentions it, beside the fourth book of 
Gulliver’s Travels? Certainly’ there is a satiric 
element in it. But the whole thing, as Mr Green 
shows, is so very mixed up that to write of it in 
the same terms as the masterpieces of Coleridge 
seems to me pretentious. 

But I may be wrong. I didn’t read it as a child, 
so that I cannot respond to those qualities in it 
which to a child are undoubtedly magical, except 
by regarding them as a derivative compound of 
Jefferies, Stevenson, Jerome, Kipling and Beatrix 
Potter. If the permanent value of The Wind in 
the Willows has earned its author such a profuse 
biography, it must be freely admitted that Mr 
Green has carried out the task with lively energy, 
and made an absorbing story out of it. 

JAMES REEVES 


Americans Building 


Architecture USA. By IAN McCa.ium. Archi- 
tectural Press. 63s. 


For those of us who have not been to America 
for a long time, if at all, and who are either undet- 
or over-impressed by stories of American prowess 
in architecture, this is just the book. It consists 
of a historical introduction followed by short but 
very personal biographies of one dead and thirty- 
two living architects, with splendid photographs 
and small plans of their works. The biographies 
are set in chronological order by date of birth, so 
the heavyweights come first and the bright boys 
who, one and all, declare allegiance to one or 
more heavyweights, last. It is, altogther, a brilli- 
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antly impressive picture: the June of the modern | 
movement, busting out. 

To English architects the distribution of oppor- 
tunity and achievement may seem oddly lop- | 
sided. A rough estimate of the types of buildings 
illustrated shows that more than forty per cent. 
are private houses of the smaller luxury kind (a 
substantial proportion of these being built by 
architects for themselves). Commercial and in- 
dustrial buildings take perhaps 20 per cent. of 
the space, the remainder being divided between 
university buildings (a very lively category: Ox- 
bridge and Redbrick please note), art centres, 
airports and, right down at the bottom, such 
things as schools, hospitals and urban re-develop- 
ment. Thus the modern American architecture 
worth talking about is a product of surplus — 
either the adventures of vast prestige-seeking 
corporations or the domestic toys of affluence. 
The balance seems to be much where it was in 
Frank Lloyd Wright’s last hey-day but one in 
the Thirties, when ‘Falling Water’ (the house 
fantastically poised over a waterfall) and the 
Johnson Wax building at Racine were the prodi- 
gies. Now the topical prodigies are Philip John- 
son’s glass house at New Canaan and the Lever 
Building, New York. 


Stylistically, the new American story offers one | 
‘realisa- | 
tion’ of Mies van der Rohe. Before Mies (now 73) | 


outstandingly important episode —the 


went to America in 1938 he was known only as 
the architect of a few small, exquisitely disposed 
buildings and some important paper projects. In | 
America he has built blocks of flats in Chicago, a 

skyscraper in New York and a component of the | 
Illinois Institute of Technology, and in all of 
these he has proceeded without the slightest 
deviation from the perfectionist, ‘less-is-more’ 
line he had adopted as long ago as 1919. Mr 
McCallum tells us that for many Mies is ‘the 
living embodiment of a moral absolute’ and one 
can believe it. He has been the salvation of a 
generation of young men helpless under the 
spell of Le Corbusier and it is probably due to 
him more than anyone that inept quotations 
from Corb are notably. absent from this book. 

The ideas of Mies and his followers —like 
Philip Johnson and Gordon Bunshaft (of Skid- 
more Owings and Merrill)—seem to dominate 
American architecture at the moment. But there 
are lively eccentricities in the offing—the tough, 
original thought of Louis Kahn; the nursery 
nonsense of Bruce Goff; the ingenuities of 
Charles Eames, who likes designing out of cata- 
logues; the Miesian Gothic of Minoru Yamasaki; 
and, of course, the ‘geodesic’ domes of _Buck- 
minster Fuller. 

Of the youngest members of Mr McCallum’s 
troupe, such as the obviously brilliant Paul 
Rudolph, Ulrich Franzen and Thornton Ladd, 
it is difficult as yet to make an assessment. They 
are involved in an architecture of floating ideas 
unlike anything that has been seen before — ideas 
from engineering, from empirical planning, from 
ancient dogma and modern sentiment, from the 
personal styles of the masters of the Twenties. It 
is a rich, exciting language whose vocabulary is 
always on the move and which since it has no 
gtammar can never be ungrammatical. In these 
last twenty years it has become, in a mysterious 
and unexpected way, the natural architectural 
language of America. 

JouN SUMMERSON 


In our American Literature number last Sep- 
tember V. S. Pritchett wrote on the anthology 
Protest: the Beat Generation and the Angry 
Young Men, edited by Gene Feldman and Max 
Gartenberg. It will be published in this country 
by the Souvenir Press at 25s. on 23 March. 


| 


GENERAL GRAHAM 


| Antony Brett-James 


A vivid biography of a remarkable man 
' who turned to soldiering in middle age, 
became aide to Sir John Moore and trusted 
second-in-command of Wellington’s Penin- 
sular Army. MARCH 24. Illustrated. 36s 


THE DIVIDED LAND 
Geoffrey Chandler 


The civil war in Greece, 1946 to 1949. 
‘Mr Chandler’s bright, illuminating account 
puts. this particular Greek tragedy into its 
proper relationship with today’s position 
in the Eastern Mediterranean.’—Scotsman. 
Illustrated. 21s 


THE IMPERIAL IDEA 
AND ITS ENEMIES 

A. P. Thornton 

‘A rich, brilliant and disturbing book. It 


is a history of ideas and emotions from 
Palmerston to Eden.’—MARTIN WIGHT (The 








Observer). 30s 


< 


Professor Hitti’s abridgement of his History 
| of Syria is an essential book for those who 

| wish to understand the problems of this 
| area. Maps. 2Is 


| PETER THE GREAT 
| Vasili Klyuchevsky 





SYRIA 
A SHORT HISTORY 


Philip K. Hitti 


‘A picture of Russia in the late 17th and 
early 18th centuries that should not be 
ignored in a contemplation of the Russia 
of today."— Yorkshire Post. 2 plates. 36s 


MATTER, EARTH & SKY 
George Gamow 


A lively and really fascinating book for the 
general reader on physics, chemistry, 
astronomy, geology and meteorology. 

Diagrams. 30s 


CORPUS CHRISTI 
Geddes MacGregor 


An admirable account, by this distinguished 
writer, of the belief, practices and historical 
evolution of the Presbyterian Church. 30s 


IDEAS OF REVELATION 


AN HISTORICAL STUDY A.D. 1700-A.D. 1860 
H. D. McDonald 


Dr McDonald discusses the doctrine of 
Revelation adopted by the early church, 


in the light of present day ideas. 30s 
W. B. YEATS 
Mythologies Frontispiece. 30s 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
GREEK THEATRE 


Peter Arnott 
8 plates. 2Is 
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JOHN WAIN 


A Travelling Woman 


‘Light reading of a very brilliant order... 
perhaps the best of his novels . . . touching 


as well as witty.’ — The Times. “Tremendously 
good."——-GEORGE MILLAR (Daily Express). 
13s 6d 


BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 


MURIEL SPARK 
Memento Mori 





“This funny and macabre book has delighted 
me as much as any nove! that I have read 
since the war.’-—GRAHAM GREENE. 

‘Brilliant and singularly gruesome achieve- 
ment.’—EVELYN WAUGH. 15s 


PAMELA HANSFORD 
JOHNSON 


The Unspeakable Skipton 


‘Miss Hansford Johnson’s high comedy 
shines with professiona! skill.’—JOHN DAVEN- 
PORT (Observer). ‘A brilliant and terrifying 
portrait of an artist. —Books and Bookmen. 
BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMEND. 15s 


GEOFFREY TREASE 
So Wild the Heart 
A new Regency novel 


‘Agreeably muted and civilized . . . Mr 
Trease is exceedingly skilful in showing 
romance holding her own against the 
Romantic.’—The Times. 16s 


DOROTHY WRIGHT 
Among the Cedars 


‘I rate this the best novel I have read so 
far this year. —Manchester Evening News. 
‘Brilliantly .portrays the subtle quirks of a 
child’s mind, and the story, set in Italy and 
Switzerland, is balanced and well written.’— 
The Queen. BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMEND. /5s 


KATHLEEN FARRELL 
The Common Touch 


‘I adored this simple story . The foreign 
scene and the extremely English but ex- 
tremely individual travellers are beautifully 
conveyed.’—GEORGE MILLAR (Daily Express). 
‘Precise and poignant.’—The Observer. 

BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMEND. 15s 


OSBERT SITWELL 
Fee Fi Fo Fum! 


Fairy stories retold for ‘Adults’ 


‘Sir Osbert is really funny. His surest 
touch is with character, where the mockery 
is deft and effective.—Sunday Times. 

‘Deliciously funny morsels.’—Books and 
Bookmen. 15s 


MACMILLAN 
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The Bearings of Literature 


The Use of Imagination. By WILLIAM WALSH. 
Chatto & Windus. 25s. 


Poetry and Morality. By VINCENT BUCKLEY. 
Chatto & Windus. 21s. 


We are in the middle of an interesting discus- 
sion of the ways in which literature contributes to 
our general thinking, and the feeling that this is a 
central issue, in the long crisis of our society, 
seems, 0 be growing. Yet it is obviously a very 
difficult discussion, and on the whole it seems 
likely to become more difficult, as its terms extend. 
It can already. be claimed that the discussion is 
affecting our general thinking, and that the 
validity of certain disciplines derived from litera- 
ture, as a way of approaching some of our more 
complex living problems, has been widely ap- 
proved. Yet to anyone working in this field it is 
obvious how much remains to be done, in the way 
of definition as well as inquiry. Mr Buckley, in 
Poetry and Morality, is concerned primarily with 
the definition of one aspect of the discussion. 
Professor Walsh, in The Use of Imagination, in- 
quires into the significance of literature as a guide 
to general thinking about education. Both books 
are welcome, and if we judge, finally, that neither 
quite succeeds, we must at once set this judgment 
in its context: of-an exceptionally difficult as well 
as unusually stimulating argument. 


The Use of Imagination is less a whole book 
than a linked series of essays. Professor Walsh 
examines a number of writers, from Wordsworth 
and Coleridge to Lawrence and Eliot, for the light 
they may throw on different aspects of education. 
In certain cases the light is real, and the method 





‘One of the greatest 
works of our time’ * 


DR. ZHIVAGO 















Boris Pasternak 


‘The first work of genius to come out 
of Russia since the Revolution.’ 
V. S. PRITCHETT, NEW STATESMAN 
‘There is no hope of another book of 
such quality in 1959.’ 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

*SIR ISAIAH BERLIN, SUNDAY TIMES 
With Harvill Press 


Montgomery’s 
MEMOIRS 


‘Will stand the test of time . . . infi- 
nitely well worth reading.’ 

SIR ARTHUR BRYANT 
‘Stirring and sincere.’ Lorp ATTLEE 


‘Fascinating.’ JoHN sTRACHEY 
‘First-class.’ pb. w. BROGAN 


Betjeman’s 
GUIDE TO ENGLISH 
PARISH GHURCGHES 
‘A wonderful book . . . magnificent in 
every Way.’ SIR ALBERT RICHARDSON 
‘I know no better thirty bob’s worth 


in the book trade.’ 
SPECTATOR 


Collins. 


21s 


35s 


GRAHAM HUTTON 





is abundantly justified. Coleridge, for example, 
wrote so brilliantly, if also fragmentarily, on the 
fundamental processes of learning that a careful 
exposition, such as Professor Walsh provides, is 
bound to be valuable. Lawrence again, both as a 
writer and as a trained teacher, had a great deal 
,that is relevant to say, both on the mind and on 
our actual educational system. I found myself dis- 


. Satisfied with the chapter on Lawrence, but that 


is partly dissatisfaction with Lawrence, in certain 
of his weak moods, to which, however, Professor 
Walsh seems to play. Precisely because I agree 
with Lawrence so often, I find the system he 
sketched in Education of the People, after much 
valuable criticism of the schools as he knew them, 
inadequate and even harmful. 

Yet in chapters like these, the contribution of 
the book is real. There are others which seem to 
me borderline: Wordsworth on the growth of the 
mind; Coleridge, Arnold and Leavis on the educa- 
tion of an elite; writers on children, with examples 
from Huckleberry Finn, What Maisie Knew, The 
Rainbow, and the poetry of de la Mare. Every- 
thing depends, in such chapters, on the actual 
energy, the controlling sense of relevance, with 
which the undoubted stimulus to educational 
thinking is in fact carried out. Relevance is any 
man’s definition, but it seems to me necessary to 
distinguish between the lives of children and the 
processes, formal and informal, by which they are 
educated. It is Professor Walsh’s very just con- 
tention that much of our education is based on a 
narrowing and even degrading conception of the 
facts and possibilities of living, but it is surely the 
business of the educational theorist not only. to 
demonstrate a fuller conception (which literature, 
among other things, has already done and will do) 
but also to translate that conception into terms 
directly applicable to that part of our growth 
which we call education because it is subject to 
our will and systematic control. In these ‘border- 
line chapters, however, it is a matter of opinion 
which is direction and which gesture, and cer- 
tainly some of the social comments seem to me 
vague and mechanical. Then there are other chap- 
ters, such as Hopkins and a Sense of the Parti- 
cular, which seem to me not difficult (their literary 
criticism is on established lines) but baffling as 
contributions to this particular theme. The literary 
virtues are demonstrated, but unless there is inter- 
action between these and some actual or possible 
educational process, the effect.on many teachers 


| is likely to be sour. ‘Yes, that is literature; per- 
| haps even it is education; but meanwhile, some- 
| how, I must teach’. 


In its total effect, The Use of Imagination is 
interesting, intelligent and humane. Such think- 
ing is certainly necessary if the current educational 


_ debate is to be saved from the sterility of purely 
| organizational arguments; the question is, organ- 
| izing for what? Many difficult choices need to be 


clarified, in an area ranging from conceptions of 
society to conceptions of personality (to,ask the 


| relation of one skill to others is perhaps the cen- 


tral question). Professor Walsh’s humane declara- 
tions are welcome, but a chapter of ordered con- 
clusions and recommendations would have been 
the real challenge, to him and to us. 

Mr Buckley has nothing of Professor Walsh’s 
poise. His book is awkward and very obviously 
incomplete (one gives up counting the questions he 


: raises to announce that he will not discuss them), 


and indifferent proof-reading and an introductory 
testimonial from Professor Willey (books have 
surely grown up beyond that kind of thing) serve 
to deepen this impression. Yet, in spite of these 
faults, it is a real book: the awkwardness a by- 
product of its restless intelligence and sincerity; 


| the hesitancy a corollary of its anxious discipline. 
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The relations between literature and morality can 
be discussed philosophically, and one feels very 
strongly the need for this, as Mr Buckley’s intro- 
duction, the definition of what he calls the status 
quastionis, creaks into the wind. Or they can be 
discussed critically— Mr Buckley’s original inten- 
tion—through the detailed judgment of actual 
works, in the process of which the effect of ‘moral’ 
and ‘literary’ factors can be practically explored, 
Poetry and Morality, in fact, examines the critical 
procedures of Arnold, Eliot and Leavis, with the 
question of ‘moral judgment’ in mind. The chap- 
ters on Arnold are a continual discouragement: 
scrupulous map-reading into a blind alley. But the 
chapters on Eliot are brilliantly searching, and 
those on Leavis are sympathetic and useful, 
though I doubt their conclusion. Mr Buckley is a 
Christian, and adds a useful appendix which con- 
vincingly corrects that curious school of ‘Chris- 
tian discrimination’. In the clarity and honesty of 
this kind of analysis, Mr Buckley has established 
himself as a voice to be heard with attention. The 
general argument, of course, will continue. 
RAYMOND WILLIAMS 


Watchdogs in the House 


Honourable Members: A Study of the British 
Backbencher. By PETER G. RICHARDS, Faber. 
30s, 


MPs will be delighted by this book. Dr Richards 
has decided that they are seldom quite so self- 
important or subservient as caricature has made 
them out to be, and his book should take the 
wrinkle out of many readers’ noses when next they 
hear the word ‘backbencher’. It is not a term 
which arouses much affection. It suggests unsuc- 
cessful attempts to achieve notoriety through self- 
advertisement, or successful attempts to hold on 
to £1,750 a year by conformity. There are mem- 
bers who are guilty on both counts. But generally 
speaking, Dr Richards’s summing-up is fair: 

They perform functions central to the operation of 

the democratic system of government, by acting as 

the ultimate arbiter of the fate of Cabinets, as a 

channel of opinion between elections, and as a 

watch-dog over the executive. 


There is only one word wrong here: they no 
longer determine the fate of a Cabinet, though 
they still have the power to do so. They determine 
its rate of progress. They are brakes and acceler- 
ators, not steering-wheels. 


A large part of Dr Richards’s book deals with 
the mechanism of politics in the House and in the 
constituencies. He tells us how candidates are 
chosen, how party committees are organised, how 
Private Bills flounder. Much of this information 
is available elsewhere, and the most original and 
successful chapters are those which must have 
been the most difficult to. write for one who 
spends his time lecturing at Southampton Uni- 
versity, and has never set foot in the Smoking 
Room. Somehow, probably by endless interroga- 
tion, he has divined exactly how reputations are 
made and lost, what Members felt but never said 
about the increases in their own pay, that the real 
enemy of the backbencher is not the Speaker nor 
even the Ministers, but the Civil Service, and that 
the Conservatives are more tolerant to dissenters 
than their opponents because in the Labour Party 
‘the right to vote in a private meeting is held 
implicitly to exhaust the moral right to object’. 

All this is well observed. If Dr Richards goes 
wrong (apart from one sentence which made my 
hair stand on end: ‘There is little evidence that 
constituency pressure affects voting in the Com- 
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CONSTABLE 


immermann 
elegram 


BARBARA W. TUCHMAN 


It was the Zimmermann telegram, inter- 
cepted and decoded in Whitehall, that 
brought America into the war in 1917. 
This is a well-documented, fully authen- 
ticated and brilliantly readable account of 
a fantastic episode. Illus. 18s. 


Northern Lights 


RALPH ARNOLD 


VVVV VV VV VV VV VV VV VV VV Ve 


> The story of Lord Derwentwater. “Mr. 
Arnold is an agreeable writer with a nose for 
» unusual stories. He has produced a vivid, 
> unforgettable book.”—J. H. Plumb (Sunday 
> Times). Illus. 255. 


Katherine Mansfield 


and other Literary Studies 

J MIDDLETON MURRY. 
Hitherto unpublished, essays on George 
Gissing, Katherine Mansfield, and the 
novels of Henry Williamson. With a 
Foreword by 'T. S. Eliot. 205. 


Jonathan Swilt 
KATHLEEN WILLIAMS 


“Miss Williams’s book is an exceptionally 
well-balanced, well-informed study of Swift 
as the thinking man reacting to the problems 
of his age.” Daily Telegraph. Illus. 355. 


* 


The Mission 


DEAN BRELLIS 


The exciting story of a young American 
sergeant, parachuted into the Kachin hills 
behind the Japanese lines to organise a 
guerilla force. A novel, but written from 
first-hand experience. 125. 6d 


The Last Autumn 
HERBERT GUTTERSON 


A school story which is concerned primarily 
with the reactions of schoolmasters:to the 
Violent death of one of the boys. 155. 
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GA 


“The most absorbing and acutely per- 
ceptive biography ! have read for an 
age.” Kenneth Allsop in the Daily Mail 


KENNETH 
GRAHAME 


Peter Green 


Heinemann Foundation 
Award Winner 1958 


Book Society Recommendation 


This centenary biography uses important 
family papers for the first time. 

‘His sensitive and imaginative interpre- 
tation is a refreshing change from the 
tax-inspector’s approach of American bio- 
graphy, and explains Grahame’s mystery 
for the many readers of his books.’ 

The Daily Telegraph Illustrated. 30s. net 


18th CENTURY 
CHURCH AND 


PEOPLE 
S. C. Carpenter, D.D. 


The completion of Dr. Carpenter’s great 
trilogy comprising Church and People and 
The Church in England. It is a most individual 
blend of wit and scholarship 35s. net 


WORLD 
POLITICAL 
PATTERNS 


Lewis M. Alexander 


An important analysis of the complex 
pattern of political units throughout the 
World. It is both an introduction to political 
geography and a presentation of the geo- 
graphic basis of international affairs. 

101 maps, 17 tables. 55s. net 


EUROPE 1450-1815 
E. J. Knapton 


Modern Europe has its setting in space as 
well as time. This book sketches the pattern 
of historical events against the essential 
background of European geography. 

29 illustrations, 30 maps. 50s. net 


BETJEMAN’S 
Collected Poems 
winner of the 


FOYLE POETRY PRIZE 
DUFF COOPER AWARD 


38,000 sold. 15s. net 


JOHN MURRAY 
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PASSCHENDAELE 


In Flanders Fields 


by LEON WOLFF 


*“ Outstanding.”"—MAJ. GEN. J. F. C. 
FULLER 

‘Brilliant analysis...—MILTON SHULMAN, 
Evening Standard 

“A shocking shoveiful of dirt at last, pre- 


sented to us with excellent documentation.” 
—ROBERT GRAVES, The Observer 


“‘Immensely vivid.""—SIR PHILIP GIBBS 
Fully Illustrated 25s net 


Ethel Smyth 


CHRISTOPHER ST. JOHN 
Book Society Non-Fiction Choice 


- an extremely interesting book... 

| found every single page fascinating to 
read ... extremely good biography.” 

—HAROLD HOBSON 

‘ETHEL SMYTH must be put amongst 

the notable English eccentrics whose charac- 


ters and habits have astonished the rest of 
the world...” 


—RICHARD CHURCH 


**,...has neatly caught and revealed the 
variety of an electric personality—made the 
more vivid because it is set against a back- 
ground of honesty.” 


—The Time: 
Illustrated 30s net 


The Footsteps of 


Anne Frank 
ERNST SCHNABEL 


The moving life-story of the child-author of 
the famous Diary as revealed by over 40 peo ie 
who knew her. 


Illustrated 13s 6d net 


- 


Rivers and Man 
ROBERT BRITTAIN 


“«,.. if one thinks as clearly and writes as 
well as Mr. Brittain does in this account of the 
partnership between man and Old Man River, 
the result is very rewarding.” 

The Times Literary Supplement 


lilustrated 21s net 





The Oldest 


Confession 
RICHARD CONDON 
** Quite the most sophisticated crime novel 


I have ever read—elegantly written, immen- 
sely exciting, and utterly and deliciously over- 


civilised.” 
—CHRISTOPHER PYM 
15s net 
LONGMAN S 
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From the Spring List 
Lancastria 


GEOFFREY BOND 


The sinking of the Lancastria in June 1940, the 
greatest British Maritime disaster in history, is 
told for the first time in this authoritative book. 
Fifteen years have been spent in research for this 
epic of the sea. 18s. 


Sisters of Delilah 


E.H. COOKRIDGE 


This intriguing volume, by a former secret agent, 
tells the extraordinary adventures of famous 
women spies. lés. 


Alexander Korda 


PAUL TABORI 


A full-length portrait of the man who is a legend 
in the history of the cinema-the maker of great 
films and greaf stars. 25s. 


Cricket from the 
Grandstand 


KEITH MILLER 


The great all-rounder’s views on modern cricket- 
including the 1959 Tests. 16s. 


Canada 


Land of Opportunity 
EDWARD WESTROPP 


A famous financial journalist reports on a great 
country, its people, conditions and prospects. [5s. 


a 
Bridge 
ALAN TRUSCOTT 


A new addition to the Express Practical Library. 
Successful tactics starting from first principles. 


Ts. 6d. 





CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


John & Jennifer at London Airport 
GEE DENES 


Fact and story cleverly linked for young readers. 
Photographs in black and white and colour. 


Ts. 6d. 


The Lonely Doll 
DARE WRIGHT 


The story, told in wonderful photographs with 
captions, of a little doll and her two teddy bear 


10s. 6d. 


friends. 
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mons’), it is in his willingness to accept the valua- 
tion which MPs put on their job. He swallows the 


| theory that it extracts from them ‘a formidable 


| toll’. It can, and from a few it does, particularly 
| from Ministers. But for the average MP there is a 
| great deal of free-wheeling in the parliamentary 


| year, provided that he arranges his pairing sensibly, 


insists on keeping one weekend in four and a 


| month’s summer holiday to himself, and selects 


quite deliberately two or three subjects in which 
to interest himself, retaining no more than a nod- 


| ding acquaintance with the rest. The recent 








spate of resignations from Parliament is due to a 
desire for more work, not less, and for leisure in 
place of mere idleness. It is often their own fault. 
Members should regard the House of Commons 
much as politically-minded peers regard the 
Lords, as a place for frequent visits and occasional 
demonstrations, but not as a place of residence. 
Juggling with parliamentary procedure will not 
bring this about, though it may help. The remedy 
lies in the hands of the individual Member and 
his constituents. We will have reached perfection 
only when the latter distrust the former if his 
division record is too good, and when they de- 


| mand to know when their Member last went 
| abroad or made an original contribution to his 








party’s policy. In his chapter on the constituen- 
cies, Dr Richards acknowledges the dangers of 
local party organisations identifying service to the 
Party with obedience to it. Perhaps he dwells on 
this danger too lightly, for it is a threat to Parlia- 
ment greater than any whipping at Westminster, 
where tolerance has been more nicely balanced 
against discipline than Dr Richards appears to 
imagine. But then I am prejudiced. 
NIGEL NICOLSON 


Silk Socks in the Bookcase 


Against Nature. By J. K. Huysmans. Translated 
by RoBERT BaLpIcKk. Penguin Books. 3s. 6d. 


Nature is dead: ‘There can be no shadow of 
doubt that with her never-ending platitudes the old 
crone has by now exhausted the good-humoured 
admiration of all true artists and the time has 
surely come for artifice to take her place when- 
ever possible’. Are there any human beings as 
dazzling as the two new locomotives on the 
Chemin de Fer du Nord? 

It is the voice of Huysmans and the Decadence. 
It died down but surprisingly was reborn in 
Surrealism; dying again, there are coarse echoes in 
the social protest of the ‘beats’. The cult of artifi- 
ciality or illusion quickly leads to chi-chi but 
Huysmans’s jeu d’esprit was worth republishing as 
a little allegory of the brief pleasures and feetal 
agonies of escapism. It is true that he is one of 
those strong scents that sour and sicken as they 


| quickly fade, but a course of Huysmans might 


sophisticate the ‘beats’. All the Decadents, the 
Dandies, satanists, splenetics and xsthetes asked 
for was a surcease from the sight of the bour- 
geois, and like Huysmans’s aristocrat Des Essein- 
tes, to explore sensibility and live in the 
imagination. Among the fards, jewelry, perfumes 
and liqueurs of the bachelor boudoir, fretted by 
some agreeable little neurosis, prompted by a 
gamey collection of classical authors, kept going 
by recollections of his antics with peculiar mis- 
tresses and fevered by ingenuity and good bad 
taste, Des Esseintes hoped to fend off the modern 
horror, the economic hell of ‘the American 
bagnio’. He failed. The doctors told him to live 
like other people. When we read the eccentric 
now, he looks as though he got more out of his 
experiments than the ‘beat’ have got out of their’s. 


* thought 
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Frustrating the fugitive gains of mescalin and 
marijuana with the pole-axe of alcohol, the 
grandchildren of the Decadents have moved, after 
two catastrophes, from little vices to the crime 
dreams of the psychopath. Perversity in litera. 
ture soon dates and naughty old mandarins be. 
come musty; but the ‘beats’ will get the mildew 
earlier because they are not as witty as Huysmans 
was and do not write so well. 

If it were not for his inventiveness, he would 
be a clever and airless bore. A Rebours was des- 
cribed as ‘the breviary of the Decadence’; it is one 
to be kept out of sight under the pew. I greatly 
prefer Firbank, As a literary exercise, the book is 
interesting because Huysmans demonstrated that 
the documentary methods of Naturalism could 
be applied to the illusory and fantastic. His suc. 
cesses are in the comic and the macabre, where 
he anticipates the cold-hearted larks of the sur. 
realists. There are well-known items; the display 
of silk socks in the bookcase, the jewelling of the 
tortoise, the black dinner-party. There is the 
richly comic and imaginary journey to London 
that ends in artificial fog and glasses of stout 
at a café near the Gare St Lazare. (Huysmans 
Guinness was esthetically good for 
you!) There is Des Esseintes’s ingenious choice 
of a ventriloquist as a mistress. He trains her to 
simulate the voice of an angry rival or husband 
shouting at the locked door, so providing himself 
with that sense of panic and danger which alone 
can rally his now feeble and uncertain powers. In 
lively moments like these, Huysmans emerges 
from the faded luxe of the essays on perfumery 
and the ecstasy of choosing the right curtains. His 
disgusts have a longer life than his fancies. Mr 
Baldick’s introduction rightly -notes that A 
Rebours has a good deal of moral survival left in 
it. His translation catches the alacrity of. the 
author’s intelligence and its modish touch. Huys- 
mans drifted from the satanic to the mystical. It is 
a well-known course. His obsessions and his scab- 
rous conversation—see Valéry’s account of it- 
brought him to the Benedictine monastery where 
he died. 

V. S. PRITCHETT 


The Power Network 


Power at the Top. By CLIVE JENKINS. Mac- 
Gibbon & Kee, 21s. 


What kind of men control the nationalised in- 
dustries? When Labour was in office its enemies 
accused it of packing the new Boards with power- 
hungry socialist politicians and superannuated 
trade union officials. ‘Jobs for the Boys’ was the 
shout, while its supporters, particularly those who 
worked in the industries concerned, answered, in 
more muted tones, the ‘same old gang’ 

In Power at the Top Clive Jenkins has no diffi- 
culty in showing that the friends of public owner- 
ship are few and far between on the nationalised 
Boards; that many of the ‘old gang’ are back in the 
saddle. But this is incidental to a wider purpose: 
to establish that, under recent Conservative 
Governments, there has been ‘a planned and pur- 
poseful counter-revolution which has resulted in 
a return of active adherents of the old property- 
possessing groups to direct managerial power mn 
the nationalised industries.’ According to Mr 
Jenkins, this ‘counter-revolution’ has been accom- 
plished through, first, the appointment, as part- 
time Board members, of leading men from the 
power centres of the private sector and, second, 
the use of Committees of Inquiry (Herbert, Fleck, 
etc.) to remodel the public corporations in the 
image of private enterprise. 
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These are the opening charges. The case for 
the prosecution is marshalled in successive 
chapters on the airways, coal, transport, gas and 
electricity industries. Through the nationalised 
Board Rooms Mr Jenkins traces, with intricate 
care, the complex threads of connection that now 
link, in the persons of the part-time members (and 
some full-time members as well) the public sec- 
tor with the great private corporations, with the 
merchant and deposit banks, with the insurance 
companies and with the leading figures of the Con- 
servative Party. No wonder, then, with its enemies 
operating at the highest decision-making levels of 
the Ministries and the Boards, that BOAC and 
BEA have been denied routes in the interests 
of private airlines; that coal, gas and electricity 
continue to supply cheap power to swell the pro- 
fits of the private sector. In short, while owner- 
ship remains nominally public, the nationalised 
industries have been captured from within. 

The thesis of Power at the Top is not easy to 
prove or disprove. After the Report of the Bank 
Rate Leak Tribunal, no one should underestimate 
the influence of private business upon the con- 
duct of public Boards. Nevertheless, the presence 
of influential part-time directors on nationalised 
Boards is not in itself evidence of decisive in- 
fluence on policy —still less of ‘planned and pur- 
poseful counter-revolution’. To buttress the case, 
other factors need to be considered. Not the 
least important is the—in retrospect — insane 
statutory obligation on the nationalised industries 
to ‘break even, taking one year with another’ 
During a period when the private sector has 
financed something like two-thirds of its own in- 
vestment from retained profits—and has adjusted 
its prices accordingly—this provision has been 
tantamount to an obligation on the public sector 
to subsidise the private. But this stems from origi- 
nal policy, not from its subsequent manipulation. 
Again, there is no consideration of the functions 
of the part-time members, their relationships with 
their full-time colleagues or indeed the case for 
having part-time members at all. Without this, 
however, conclusions about both the purpose of 
their selection and the roles they have actually 
performed are bound to be extremely tentative. 
Less convincing is the charge that the public 
corporations, following the Committees of In- 
quiry, have been turned into ‘carbon copies’ 
of private corporations. In fact the recom- 
mendations have generally involved marginal 
adjustments rather than major changes. The truth 
is that from the start the nationalised industries 
were largely modelled upon large-scale private 
bureaucratic firms. And so they will continue, 
until socialist thinkers produce an alternative 
structure and philosophy of corporate control. 

But is there not a deeper and more subtle 
determinant of public sector policy than either the 
presence of part-time Board members or the 
reports of these committees? Is it not inevitable, 
while the public sector remains the junior partner 
in a ‘mixed economy’, that its values and conduct, 
personnel and rewards should be heavily influ- 
enced by the dominant partner — at the very least, 
that attempts to establish a. different ethos and 
separate modes of conduct are always up against 
the tilt of the system? 

To make these points is not to deny the useful- 
ness of this study. Its analysis of Board Room 
personnel, though difficult to digest, goes some 
way to establish the thesis of a power elite uniting, 
through interlocking membership and shared 
social backgrounds, the public and private sec- 
tors, the higher Civil Service and the Conserva- 
tive Party. This is a development which the 
Labour Party would do well to watch. 


PETER SHORE 


* * * 


| Beware 
of the 
Dog 


P. L. Giovannetti 


Wildly improbable but 
wonderfully real are these 
forty-odd in 
which 
with 


caricatures 
Giovannetti 
love, wit and 
sharp observation, 
captures the quirks 
and crotchets of man’s 


best friend. 
17s. 6d. 


Modern Art: 


A PICTORIAL ANTHOLOGY 
Ed. by Charles McCurdy 


Over 1,000 illustrations, covering paint- 
ing, sculpture, architecture, and design 
have been chosen to document visually 
the major art movements and per- 
sonalities of the last hundred years. 
“* This book is an admirable survey of modern 
painting and should be of great value to all 
who are painting today as well as of immense 
interest to all who would like to have some 
idea of what modern painting is all about.” 
(Artist) 
** The opportunity of studying the efforts of 
the last 100 years within one volume is most 
welcome...” ‘“‘... hardly be bettered 
as a work of reference.” 
(The Financial Times) 
** This will be a useful work of reference.” 
(The Manchester Guardian) 


48s. 6d. 








In Praise of Love: 


Renaissance. 
Maurice Valency 


This book presents every important 
aspect of the poetic tradition of the 
troubadours that culminated in Petarch 
and Dante. With discernment and a 
lively wit, Maurice Valency brings into 
perspective the historical social and 
psychological origins of a tradition which 
was the forerunner of modern romantic 
love. 
** Prof. Valency covers a lot of ground and 
has some illuminating (brings to say ae 
**In Praise of Love is a book that holds the 
attention even when some of the detail 
requires concentration to follow, because the 
troubadours provided a background of 
theory that has had enoimous consequences 
in literature and life.” 

(The Daily Telegraph) 
** The result is a volume that can be read not 
only with profit but with pleasure.” 


(New York Herald Tribune) 
45s. 6d. 
Available from ali Booksellers 
7 * * * * 
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arrap Books 


British Parliamentary 
DEMOCRACY 


| SYDNEY D. BAILEY. A simple, readable 





account of the evolution of British parlia- 
mentary democracy. The author has been 
secretary of the Hansard Society and 
editor of Parliamentary Affairs. 12s. 6d. 


Harley Street 


HYPNOTIST 








ALAN MITCHELL. The story of a quali- 
fied doctor who regularly practises hypno- 
sis, with actual case histories showing 
remarkable cures when conventional 
treatment had failed. 15s. 


The Harrap Anthology of 
FRENCH POETRY 


Edited by JOSEPH CHIARI. “ One of the 
most comprehensive selections of French 
verse that can ever have been compiled.” — 


Daily Telegraph. 5l6pp. 21s. 
Uniform with : The Harrap Anthology of Spanish 
Poetry. The Harrap Anthology of German Poetry. 


The Thirteen Steps to 
THE ATOM 


CHARLES-NOEL MARTIN. This book is 
about the fantastic world we cannot see 
with the naked eye. Marvellous micro- 
scopic photographs of objects down to 
less than a ten-millionth of a centimetre. 
118 illustrations with informative text. 

25s. (May) 


Prince and 
PREMIER 


HARRY MILLER, author of Menace in 
Malaya (2nd imp.). This is the biography 
of Tunku Abdul Rahman Putra, the 
Malayan prince who became the first 
Prime Minister of Malaya. Illustrated. 
: 18s. (April 20) 


Book Society recommend 
THE PURPLE AND 
THE SCARLET 


GUY SCHOFIELD. What happened after 
the clese of the New Testament story? 
This intriguing book tells all that is 
known, and what may be surmised, about 
the fate of the disciples and the conflict 
between Roman authority and the Chris- 
tians, 15s. (April 20) 
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A Selected List of Spring and Summer Books 


The books listed below are a selection from 
those which have been announced for publication 
between now and September, excluding reprints 
= children’s books. For reasons of space, we 

have had to leave out some titles announced for 
this period, which had already appeared in our 
selected list last autumn. Some prices are, of 
necessity, provisional. 


Art and Architecture 


K. J. CONANT: Carolingian and Romanesque 
Architecture. Penguin. 70s. 

Trevor Dannatt: Architecture in Britain since 
1945. Batsford. 63s. 

Kerry Downes: Hawksmoor. Zwemmer. 6 gns. 

MIcHAEL LEvEY: Painting in Eighteenth-Century 
Venice. Phaidon. 32s. 6d. 

R. MuKERJEE: Culture and Art of India. Allen & 
Unwin. 42s. 

ERICH NEUMANN: The Archetypal World of 
Henry Moore. Routledge. 40s. 

Nicotas PowELL: From Baroque to Rococo. 
Faber. 50s. 

HERBERT READ: A Concise History of Modern 
Painting. Thames & Hudson. 28s. 

BRYAN ROBERTSON: Jackson Pollock. Thames & 
Hudson. 70s. 

LIONELLO VENTURI: 45s. 


Rouault. Zwemmer. 


- 


Autobiography, Memoirs, 
Letters 


FRANK BAINES: In Deep. Eyré & Spottiswoode. 
21s. 

SIMONE DE BEAvuvoirR (Tr. J. Kirxur): Memoirs of 
a Dutiful Daughter. Deutsch and Weidenfeld & 
Nico!son. 30s. 

ALEXANDRE BENOIS (Tr. MOURA BUDBERG): Me- 
moirs. Chatto. 25s. 

Drana Coorer: The Light of Common Day. 
Hart-Davis. 25s. 

ADMIRAL DOENITZ: Memoirs. 
Nicolson. 42s. 

CHARLES DE GAULLE: Unity: War Memoirs, 1942- 
44. Wetdenfeld & Nicolson. 36s. 

ERNEST JONES: Free Associations. Hogarth. 25s. 

LaurizE Lee: Cider with Poppy. Hogarth. 16s. 

Lorp LuGARD (Ed. MARGERY PERHAM): Diaries 
1889-1892. Faber. 3 vols. 8 gns. 

R. MEINERTZHAGEN: Palestine Diary. Cresset. 
25s. 

Mary MIDDLETON 
Constable. 16s. 
NIKITINA (Tr. MourA BuDBERG): Autobiography 

of a Ballet Dancer. Wingate. 15s. 
. Boris PASTERNAK: An Essay in Auncbiogmphy. 
Collins and Harviill. 15s. 

I. SCHAPERA (Ed.): Livingstone’s Family Seton. 
1841-1856. Chatto. 30s. 

EpcGar Snow: Journey to the Beginning. Gollancz. 
21s. 

Leon Trotsky: Trotsky’s Diary in Exile, 1935. 
Faber. 21s. 

T. H. Wuite: The Godstone and the Blackymor. 
Cape. 16s. 


Weidenfeld & 


Murry: To Keep Faith. 


Biography 


JOCELYN BAINES: Joseph Conrad. Weidenfeld & 
Nicolson. 42s. 

Cyrit Brsppy: T. H. Huxley. Watts. 25s. 

MICHAEL BRECHER: Nehru. Oxford. 42s. 

KEITH BRIANT: Marie Stopes. Hogarth. 25s. 

ALASTAIR BUCHAN: The Spare Chancellor: Walter 
Bagehot. Chatto. 25s. 

J. G. CROWTHER: Frencis Bacon. Cresset. 30s. 

R. MacGrecor Dawson: Mackenzie King: Vol I, 
1874-1923. Methuen. 60s. 


Isaac DeutscHer: The Prophet Unarmed: Trot- 
sky, 1921-29. Oxford. 35s. 


D. H. GREENE and E. M. STEPHENS: J. M. Synge. 


Macmillan, New York. 47s. 

RIcHARD Hare: Russian Personalities between 
Reform and Revolution. Oxford. 42s. 

CHRISTOPHER HAssALL: Edward Marsh. Long- 
mans. 42s. 

H. MONTGOMERY Hype: The Strange Death of 
Lord Castlereagh. Heinemann. 18s. 

J. LENNOX Kerr: Wilfred Grenfell. Harrap. 21s. 

Davip LAMrE: The Unknown Genius: Geoffrey 
Pyke. Evans. 18s. 

L. G. WickHaM LecG and E. T. WILLIAMs: 
D.N.B., 1941-1950. Oxford. 5 gns. 

D. B. WyNpDHAM Lewis: Moliére: Eyre & Spot- 
tiswoode. 25s. 

ANDRE Mavrots: Sir Alexander Fleming. Cape. 
25s. 

GEorGE D. Partnter: Marcel Proust. Chatto. 25s. 

Rogert St. JOHN: Ben-Gurion. farrolds. 21s. 

DIETMAR SCHMIDT: NiemGller. Odhams. 25s. 

CHRISTOPHER SYKES: Orde Wingate. Collins. 35s. 

A. A. THOMSON and DorotTuHy MIDDLETON: 
Lugard in Africa. Hale. 18s. 

JAMES THURBER: The Years with Ross. Hamish 
Hamilton. 18s. 

EVELYN WauGH: Ronald Knox. 


Chapman & 
Hall. 30s. 


Criticism and Essays 


JOHN Beer: Coleridge, the Visionary. Chatto. 30s. 

Car Bone (Ed.): The Young Rebel in American 
Literature. Heinemann. 16s. 

JOHN CRUICKSHANK: Albert Camus and the Litera- 
ture of Revolt. Oxford. 25s. 

HELEN GARDNER: The Business of Criticism. Ox- 
ford. 15s. 

JoHN Garrett (Ed.): Talking of Shakespeare, II. 
Longmans. 25s. 

JAMES Joyce: Critical Writings. Faber. 25s. 

THOMAS Mann: Last Essays. Secker & Warburg. 
zas. 

NorRMAN NICHOLSON: 
21s. 

ALLARDYCE NICOLL (Ed.): Shakespeare Survey 12. 
Cambridge. 22s. 6d. 

GERD RuGe: Pasternak. Thames & Hudson. 25s. 

ANTHONY THwaIrTE: Contemporary English Poetry. 
Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 

H. M. Watpson: The Modern German Novel. 
Oxford. 15s. 


Provincial Pleasures. Hale. 


Drama, Music, Ballet, Film 


PETER ARNOTT: An Introduction to the Greek 
Theatre. Macmillan, 21s. 

S. EISENSTEIN: Notes of a Cinema Director. Law- 
rence & Wishart. 21s. 

T. S. ELttot: The Elder Statesman. Faber. 12s. 6d. 

MarTIN EssLIn: Brecht. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 
36s. 

HENRI HELL: Francis Poulenc. Calder. 18s. 

IMOGEN Ho st (Ed.): Henry Purcell. Oxford. 18s. 

BERTRAM JOSEPH: The Tragic Actor. Routledge. 50s. 

Dorts LESSING, BERNARD Kops, ARNOLD WESKER: 
Plays. Penguin. 3s. 6d. 

ROLLo Myers: Twentieth Century Music. Calder. 
2l1s. 

FRANCIS NEWTON: Jazz Scene. MacGibbon & Kee. 
2ls. 

SCHILLER (Tr. STEPHEN SPENDER): Mary Stuart. 
Faber. 15s. 

CONSTANTIN STANISLAVSKI: Stanislavski’s Legacy. 
Bodley Head. 18s. 

IGoR STRAVINSKY and ROBERT CRAFT: Conversa- 
tions with Stravinsky. Faber. 21s. 

H. 7. STUCKENSCHMIDT: Arnold Schoenberg. 
Calder. 18s. 





MICHAEL TipPETT: Moving into Aquarius. Roy. 
ledge. 18s. 

Tep Wits: Woman in a Dressing Gown and 
other TV plays. Barrie & Rockliff. 18s. 


Fiction 


WALTER ALLEN: All in a Lifetime. Foseph. 15s. 

Louis AUCHINCLOSsS: Pursuit of the Prodigal. Gol- 
lance. 15s. 

SAMUEL BECKETT: Trilogy: Molloy, Malone Dies, 
and The Unnamable. Calder. 25s. ’ 

Sau BeLtLow: Henderson the Rain King. Weiden- 
feld & Nicolson. 16s. 

JOHN Bowen: The Centre of the Green. Faber. 15s. 

BRYHER: Gate to the Sea. Collins. 12s. 6d. 

VERA CACCIATORE (Tr. W. J. STRACHAN): The 
Swing. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 15s: 

PuHitie CALLow: Native Ground. Heinemann. 
15s. 

Mary CECIL: 
33s. 

I, COMPTON-BuRNETT: A Heritage and Its History. 
Gollancz. 15s. 

PATRICK CRUTTWELL: A Kind of Fighting. Dent. 
15s. 

ST1G DAGERMAN: The Games of Night. Bodley 
Head. 15s. 

ALFRED DUGGAN: Founding Fathers. Faber. 16s. 

WILLIAM FAULKNER: New Orleans Sketches. Sidg- 
wick & Fackson. 15s. 

NICHOLAS FERSEN: Corridor of Honour. Hart- 
Davis. 18s. 

CONSTANTINE FITZ GIBBON: 
More. Cassell. 15s. 

ROLAND Gant: World in a Jug. Cape. 5c. 

Davip GarNeTT: A Net for Venus. Longmans. 
12s. 6d. 

ROMAIN Gary: Lady L.:Foseph. 15s. 

G. M. GLASsKIN: A Change of Mind. Barrie & 
Rockliff. 15s. 

JACQUETTA Hawkes: Providence Island. Chatto. 
16s. 

ROBERT HOMAN: Dust Before the Wind. Hogarth. 
Los. 

S. B. HouGu: The Bronze Perseus. Secker & War- 
burg. 12s. 6d. 

YASUNARI KAwapsaTA: Thousand Cranes. Secker & 
Warburg. 12s. 6d. 

ROBERT KEE: Broadstrop in Season. Secker & War- 
burg. 18s. 

LAURENCE LERNER: The Englishmen. Hamish 
Hamilton. 15s. 

ROBERT LIDDELL: The Rivers of Babylon. Cape. 
16s. 

LEONARD MANN: Andrea Caslin. Cape. 18s. 

BrucE MarsHALL: A Thread of Scarlet. Collins. 
15s. 

JOHN Masters: Fandango Rock. Joseph. 15s. 

Moray McLaren: The Pursuit. farrolds. 15s. 

AUBREY MENEN: The Fig-Tree. Chatto. 15s. 

JAMES MITCHELL: A Way Back. Davies. 15s. 

V. S. NarpauL: Miguel Street. Deutsch. 15s. 

P. H. Newsy: A Guest and His Going. Cape. 15s. 

RajA RAo: The Sefpent and the Rope. Murray. 
18s. 

ROGER Rup1Goz: The French Dragoon. Bles. 16s. 

SIMENON: The Negro; Maigret Has Scruples. 
Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d. each. 

P. G. WopeHouse: A Few Quick Ones. Jenkins. 
12s. 6d. 


In Two Minds. Hamish Hamilton. 


Paradise Lost and 


History and Archzology 


GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH (Ed.): Social Life in 
Early Britain. Routledge. 18s. 

JacosB BURCKHARDT: Judgments on History and 
Historians. Allen & Unwin. 21s. 

Davip Divine: The Nine Days of Dunkirk. 

Faber. 21s. 
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The big novel of Advertising 
that sold over two million 
copies in America 


by 
SHEPHERD 
MEAD 


HIS is a novel about the men 

and women who work in the 
Advertising business—not the my- 
thical creatures in a world of 
sincere neckties and gaudy jargon, 
but ambitious, nervy people who 
have chosen to work in an industry 
where the pressure is terrific, where 
the risks and rewards‘ are uncom- 
monly high. Here is how they 
move to the top, how they stay 
there, and how, sometimes, they 
don’t stay there. 


“AN important novel ... 
realistic, lively and 
entertaining.” 

BOOKS & BOOKMEN 


15/- net 


MEADOPHILES may remember 

the satires How to Get Rich in 
TV Without Really Trying, The 
Big Ball of Wax, and How to 
Succeed with Women Without Really 
Trying. Still available—half a 
guinea each. 


T. V. BOARDMAN 














A HISTORY 
OF JAPAN 
Vol. I 


Sir George Sansom 
G.B.E., K.C.M.G. 


“No one in the English-speaking world is 
better suited than Sir George to undertake 
such a definitive study. He is not the sort 
of historian who deals with political events 
in isolation—they are always related to the 
society and culture in which they took 
place.” SPECTATOR 


“ Lucid, pleasing and exceptionally cor- 
rect.”” SUNDAY TIMES 


Tllustrated 63s. 


THE 
SQUARE ROOT 
OF WONDERFUL 
Carson McCullers 


* A work of real originality.”” SPHERE 


** The play excites, moves and convinces.” 
NEW STATESMAN 
12s. 6d. 


THE SEAT OF 
PILATE 

An Account of the Palestine 

Mandate 

John Marlowe 
“To say that The Seat of Pilate is required 
reading for historians and serious students 
of Middle-Eastern Affairs is no more than 
the truth. Mr. Marlowe is a stern and im- 


partial critic.” SUNDAY TIMES 
30s. 


To be published March 23. 


WORLD WITHIN 
A Borneo Story 





Tom Harrisson 


“This is the first book Tom Harrisson 
has published in sixteen years; he has 
broken his silence resoundingly. A rattling, 
exciting account of military exploits AND 
a first-class reconstruction of the way of 
life of the unknown people, the Kelabits.” 

Geoffrey Gorer 


Illustrated 30s. 


THE LIFE OF 
PATRICK HASTINGS 


Patricia Hastings 


Miss Hastings has written a biography of 
her father who was both a great advocate 
and a lovable man. She recounts a number 
of his famous legal battles as well as the 
story of his private life. 








25s. 
ee CRESSET pepe! 
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e DE GAULLE © 
UNITY: WAR MEMOIRS (1942-44) 
s July 36s & 
@ ADMIRAL DOENITZ @ 
MEMOIRS @ 
Illustrated May 36s 
® LORD GODDARD ® 
2 ARTHUR SMITH 
Fifty years with the Lord Chief Justice, 
e by his clerk. Illustrated April 21s A) 
& COMMANDANT 
© OF AUSCHWITZ 


RUDOLF HOESS 


¥ The autobiography, written before his execu- 
tion, by the man who was responsible for the we 
mass murders of Auschwitz. 
June 21s 3) 


7 Illustrated 
a 


@ §THE SOVIET AIR 
@ AND ROCKET FORCES e 
e 


Edited by ASHER LEE 
& An authoritative assessment by an international 
* * 


team of contributors. Jilustrated May 36s 
THE 

@ PROUD POSSESSORS 6 

ALINE SAARINEN 


R Vigorous, witty, immensely readable account s 
of the great American art collectors. 


@ Ilustrated Published Today 30s @ 


@ LORD RANDOLPH o 
m CHURCHILL Z 


ROBERT RHODES JAMES 
* Illustrated Published Today 36s ® 


RIVERS IN THE 























* 6 
‘DESERT 
NELSON GLEUCK * 
An absorbing account, of archzological dis- 
@ coveries in the Negev desert. e 
Tilustrated June 30s 
© 
WAYALESHI 
PETER FRAENKEL » 
The story of the creation of the first radio 
station ever to broadcast to Africans. [77 
Illustrated June 21s 
we 
NO FURTHER WEST 
DAN JACOBSON 6 
Penetrating, witty, caustic account of the 
€ time he spent in California. May 16s 
* HENDERSON 
THE RAIN KING 
* SAUL BELLOW e 
A brilliant new novel from the author of 
* The Adventures of Augie March. May 16s Go 





@ THE SIGN OF TAURUS @ 
WILLIAM FIFIELD 

8 Beautifully written novel with a Mexican * 

April 18s @ 


background about a Polish countess gifted 
WEIDENFELD & NICOLSON é 


with second sight. 
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PETER FLEMING: The Siege at Peking. Hart- 
Davis. 25s. 

C. S. Forester: Hunting the Bismarck. Joseph. 
12s. 6d. 

H. J. HANHAM: Elections and Party Management 
in the time of Gladstone. Longmans. 50s. 

A. TInpDAL Hart: The Country Priest in English 
History. Phcenix. 25s. 

FRANK HASKELL: The Battle of Gettysburg. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. 25s. 

J. E. Howarp (Ed.): Letters and Documents of 
Napoleon, Vol 1. Cresset. 45s. 

PAuL JOHNSON: The Battle of the Somme. 
MacGibbon & Kee. 21s. 

Davip KNowLEs: Religious Orders in England III 
—The Tudor Age. Cambridge. 63s. 

Jack Linpsay: 1764. Muller. 21s. 

DONALD MACINTYRE: Narvik. Evans. 18s. 

C. B. McBurney: The Stone Age of Northern 
Africa. Penguin. 5s. 

ALEXANDER McKeEE: Black Saturday: Scapa Flow. 
Souvenir. 18s. 

May MckKisack: The Fourteenth Century (Ox- 
ford History Vol V). Oxford. 35s. 

CHRISTABEL PANKHURST: Unshackled: How We 
Won the Vote. Hutchinson. 25s. 

Stuart PicGcotr: Approach to Archaeology. 
Black. 15s. 

BRANKO PrIBIcEVIC: The Shop Stewards’ Move- 
ment and Workers’ Control. 1910-1922. Black- 
well, 25s. 

JoseEpH H. Rayspacx: History of American 
Labour. Macmillan, New York. 42s. 

ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR.: The Coming of the 
New Deal. Heinemann. 42s. 

RONALD SETH: Stalingrad: Point of Return. 
Gollancz. 21s. 

NORMAN SyYKES: From Sheldon to Secker; 1660- 
1768. Cambridge. 30s. 

TELFORD TAYLOR: The 
Hulton, 42s. 

THADDEUS V. TULEJA: Eclipse of the German 
Navy. Dent. 21s. 

MoRTIMER WHEELER: Early India and Pakistan. 
Thames & Hudson. 25s. 

ROBERT WOOLLCOMBE: The Campaigns of Wavell, 
1939-43, Cassell. 25s. 


March of Conquest. 


Poetry 


JOHN BERRYMAN: Homage to Mistress Bradstreet. 
Faber. 18s. 

GEORGE MACKAY BROWN: 
Hogarth. 10s. 6d. 

PATRIC DICKINSON: The World I See. Chatto. 
10s. 6d. 

ROBERT GRAVES: Collected Poems, 1959. Cassell. 
25s. 

GEOFFREY HILL: 
10s. 6d. 

RONALD Knox: In Three Tongues. Chapman & 
Halil. 18s. 

STANLEY KuNITz: Selected Poems. Dent. 15s. 

CHRISTOPHER LOGUE: Songs. Hutchinson. 10s. 6d. 

Ropert LOWELL: Life Studies. Faber. 10s. 6d. 

EDWIN Mulr (Ed.): New Poets, 1959. Eyre & 
Spottiswoode. 18s. 

BoRIS PASTERNAK: Selected Poems. Benn. 7s. 6d. 

ANNE RIDLER: A Matter of Life and Death. 
Faber. 12s. 6d. 

ROBERT PENN WARREN: Promises. 
Spottiswoode. 18s. 


Loaves and Fishes. 


For the Unfallen. Deutsch. 


Eyre & 


Politics, Economics, Current 
Affairs 


HERBERT ADDISON: Sun and Shadow at Aswan. 
Chapman & Hall. 18s. 

RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: The Rise and Fall of 
Anthony Eden. MacGibbon & Kee. 25s. 

MIcHAEL K. Crark: Algeria in Turmoil. Atlantic 
Books. 35s. 

R. CLEMENTS: Glory Without Power: Trade Unions 
in Contemporary Britain. Barker. 9s. 6d. 

ANDREW COHEN: British Colonial Policy in Africa. 
Routledge. 18s. 
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Mivovan Dyitas: Anatomy of a Moral. Thames & 
Hudson. 25s. 

Cyrit Dunn: Central African Witness. Gollancz. 
Zis. 

ARTHUR GAITSKELL: Gezira. Faber. 42s. 

Gtuss Pasuna: Britain and the Arabs. 1908-1958. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 30s. 

J. GRimonpb: The Liberal Future. Faber. 25s. 

JouHN Hatcu: Everyman’s Africa. Dobson. 21s. 

LESLIE HUNTER: The Road to Brighton Pier. 
Barker. 16s. 

R. K. Karanjyra: Arab Dawn. Lawrence & 
Wishart. 15s. 

S. Kortewec and F. A. G. KEesinc: A Textbook 
of Money. Longmans. 35s. 

JOHN MaAnperR: Berlin. Barrie & Rockliff. 21s. 

Teor Meray: Ten Days that Shook the Kremlin. 
Thames & Hudson. 21s. 

F. O. MrixscuHe: The Failure of Atomic Strategy. 
Faber. 25s. 

Davip Murray: Steel Curtain: British Iron and 
Steel Industry. Pall Mall. 15s. 

H. G. NicHoras: The United Nations as a 
Political Institution. Oxford. 21s. 

K. M. PANIKKAR: The Afro-Asian States and 
Their Problems. Allen & Unwin. 13s. 6d. 

FAHIM I. QuBAIN: The Reconstruction of Iraq. 
Atlantic Books. 35s. 

SAUL Rose: Socialism in Southern Asia. Oxford. 
28s. 

JOHN STRACHEY: The End of Empire. Gollancz. 
25s. 

HucH THoMas (Ed.): The Establishment. Blond. 
18s. 

Guy Wnt: Dragon and Sickle. Pall Mall. 10s. 6d. 


Religion and Philosophy 


J. M. ALLEGRO: The People of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. Routledge. 30s. 

F. L. Cross: The Early Christian Fathers. 
Duckworth. 10s. 6d. 

MEYER ForTEs: Oedipus and Job in West African 
Religion. Cambridge. 10s. 6d. 

ERNEST GELLNER: Words and Things. Gollancz. 
21s. 

STUART HAMPSHIRE: Thought and Action. Chatto. 
25s. 

SIMON HARCOURT-SMITH: A History of Morals. 
Wingate. 21s. 

WERNER HEISENBERG: Physics and Philosophy. 
Allen & Unwin. 16s. 

G. E. Moore: Philosophical Papers. Allen & 
Unwin. 35s. 

C. E. RAvEN: Science, Medicine and Morals. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 15s. 

BERTRAND RUSSELL: My Philosophical Develop- 
ment. Allen & Unwin. 18s. 

BERTRAND RUSSELL: The Wisdom of the West. 
Macdonald. 63s. 

KurtT SCHUBERT: The Dead Sea Community. 
Black. 12s. 6d. 

FRITHJOF SCHUON: Gnosis. Murray. 18s. 

PuHILie SHERRARD: The Greek East and the Latin 
West. Oxford. 25s. 

Erik STENIUS: Wittgenstein’s Tractatus. Black- 
well, 27s. 6d. 

COLIN WILSON: The Age of Defeat. Gollancz. 15s. 


Science 


Davip A. BANNERMAN: The Birds of the British 
Isles. Oliver & Boyd. 63s. 

LucIEN BARNIER: The Secrets of Soviet Science. 
Wingate. 21s. 

COLIN BERTRAM: Adam’s Brood. Davies. 21s. 

H. G. CANNON: Lamarck and Modern Genetics. 
Manchester. 12s. 6d. 

LEONARD ENGEL: The Operation. Museum. 18s. 

J. B. Free and C. G. Butler: Bumblebees. 
Collins. 25s. 

JOHN JuKES: Man-Made Sun. Abelard Schuman. 
10s. 6d. 

C. A. M. KING: Beaches and Castles. Arnold. 65s. 

CHARLES-NOEL MarTIN: The Thirteen Steps to 
the Atom. Harrap. 25s. 
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JaGLIT SINGH: Mathematical Ideas. Hutchinson, 


Os. 
S. G. Soar and H. T. BowbDEn: The Mind 
Readers. Faber. 30s. 


Sociology and Education 


Lorp BevertpGe: A Defence of Free Learning, 
Oxford. 21s. 

E. H. PHELps Brown: Growth of British Industrial 
Relations. Macmillan. 36s. 

W. E. CavenaGH: The Child and the Court. 
Gollancz. 18s. 

f£. R. Cow: Culture in Private and Public Life. 
Thames & Hudson. 30s. 

PETER F. Drucker: The Landmarks of Tomorrow, 
Heinemann. 21s. 

ELIAHU ELATH: Middle East Mosaic. Weidenfeld & 
Nicolson. 35s. 

M. GINSBERG (Ed.): Law and Opinion in England 
in the Twentieth Century. Stevens. 35s. 

H. R. Hays: From Ape to Angel: Social Anthro- 
pology. Methuen. 36s. 

E. J. Hosspawm: Primitive Rebels. Manchester, 
25s. 

G. W. Keeron: Trial for Treason. Macdonald, 
21s. 

CaLuM I. MACLEAN: The Highlands. Batsford. 
25s. 

Davip Newsome: A History of Wellington 
Coilege. Murray. 30s. 

J. W. S. NorDHOLDT: The People that Walketh 
in Darkness: the Negro in America. Burke. 25s. 

MaGNus Pyke: Slaves Unaware: Applied Science. 
Murray. 16s. 

Aubrey I. RIcHARDS (Ed.): East African Chiefs, 
Faber. 50s. 

HARRISON SALISBURY: The Shook-up Generation. 
Foseph. 21s. 

BARBARA WOOTTON: Social Science and Social 
Pathology. Allen & Unwin. 30s. 


Travel and Sport 


Asstac: Delights of Chess. MacGibbon & Kee. 18s. 

MIKE BANKS: Rakaposhi. Secker & Warburg. 25s. 

CECIL BEATON: Japanese. Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 
42s. 

H. BOUWMEESTER: Modern End-game Studies. 
Bell. 11s. 6d. 

J. C. Carrns: Bush and Boma. 

NiraD C. CHAUDHURI: 
Macmillan. 25s. 

FRANK DEBENHAM: Antarctica. Fenkins. 25s. 

J. FRANK Dobie: Coronado’s Children. Hammond. 
25s. 

Kart EskELUND: The Red Mandarins. 
Redman. 25s. 

R. M. Fox: China Diary. Hale. 18s. 

Urra Fox: Sailing Boats. Newnes. 12s. 6d. 

H. GOLOMBEK: Modern Opening Chess Strategy. 
MacGibbon & Kee. 18s. 

Tom Harrisson: World Within: a Borneo Story. 
Cresset. 30s. 

NIGEL HESELTINE: From Libyan Sands to Chad. 
Museum. 21s. 

Dan Jacopson: No Further West. Weidenfeld & 
Nicolson. 21s. 

L. P. Kirwan: The White Road. Hollis & Carter. 
30s. 

CarLo Levi: Words are Stones. Gollancz. 16s. 

NorMAN Lewis: The Changing Sky. Cape. 18s. 

Fosco MaraIni: Meeting with Japan. Hutchinson. 
42s. 

KEITH MILLER: Cricket from the Grandstand. 
Oldbourne. 16s. 

Lorp MONTAGU OF BEAULIEU: The Motoring 
Montagus. Cassell. 25s. : 
ALAN MooreHEAD: No Room in the Ark. Hamish 

Hamilton. 21s. 
SACHEVERELI. SITWELL: Austria. Thames & Hudson. 
50s. 
STENDHAL: Rome, Naples and Florence. Calder. 
30s. 
A. T’SERSTEVENS: Mexico. Hutchinson. 30s. 
ARLAND UssHer: Spanish Mercy. Gollancz. 16s. 
ENRICO VERISSIMO: Mexico. Macdonald. 30s. 


Murray. 18s. 
Passage to England. 
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NEW 


—Annso— 


Documents on 
British Foreign Policy 
1919-1939 
First Series: Velume VIII 


Completes the present publication of the 
hitherto secret proceedings of inter- 
national conferences and conversations 
on high policy during the eventful year 
of 1920. 80s. (post 2s.) 


Abbeys 


An introduction to the religious houses of 
England and Wales 


by R. GILyARD-BEER 


Among our greatest architectural legacies 
from the Middle Ages are the ruined 
abbeys of England and Wales. This hand- 
book deals briefly with the various orders 
of monks and friars and describes in 
greater detail the buildings and their 
architecture. Fully illustrated with plates 
and drawings. 5s. (post 6d.) 


The Gloucester 
Candlestick 


by CHARLES OMAN 


The resources of modern photography 
have made possible this beautifully illus- 
trated study of a unique piece of English 
medieval art. The monograph includes a 
brief history and description, and a com- 
parison with other works of art of the 
same period. 10s. (post 6d.) 


Time Measurement 
Part I: Historicak Review 


by F. A. B. Warp 


An illustrated handbook giving an account 
of the historical development of each of 
the main types of time-measuring instru- 
ments. 5s. 6d. (post 5d.) 


Roadcraft 


Primarily produced for the Metropolitan 
Police Driving School, this illustrated 
driving manual is, nevertheless, fully 
applicable to all drivers. A good know- 
ledge of its contents can help make the 
roads of Britain safer for all users. 
(Second edition.) 


From the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 


3s. 6d. (post 5d.) . 
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LOVE 
IN FOUR 
FLATS 
y 


Ralph Ricketts 
BOOK SOCIETY RECCMMENDATION 
15s. net 


This new novel by the author of The Mantkin, - 
is concerned with the inhabitants of a block of 
flats in London, who become critically and 
emotionally involved with cach other.—‘ Very 
bright reading . . . a novel original both in its 
conception and in its style.”’— DANIEL GEORGE 
(Bookman) 


GREEN 
AND GOLD 


Stories and Poems 
from Bengal | 


Edited by 
Humayun Kabir 


16s. net 
Aselcction of the work of contemporary Bengali 
writers, hitherto unknown outside their own 
country. They show in the variety of their 
experience and the fineness of their perception, 
the vitality of a rich tradition. 





CHAPMAN & HALL 

















The Superb MERRIAM- 
WEBSTER dictionaries 
New International 


DICTIONARY GW 


The ‘big Webster’ is the finest English dictionary 
for ail general purposes. Its definitions are of en- 
cyclopaedic fullness and its vocabulary s the 'arges: 
in any Eng ish d'ctionary. 3,352 pages. 600,000 
entries. World Gazetteer. Biographical Dictionary, 
etc. £15 15s. net, in 1 or 2 volumes, 


WEBSTER’s 
New Collegiate 
DICTIONARY 


Abridged from the New International, and main- 
taining the same high standard of scholarship. Over 
125,000 entries. 2,300 illustrations. Biographical 
Dictionary. 50s. net. Thumb-indexed style. 60s. net. 


WEBSTER’s Dictionary 
of SYNONYMS 

Full vocabularies of synonyms, with exact dis- 
tinctions between them illustrated by quotations 
from stan‘ard authors. A precision too! for writers. 
944 pages. 63s. net 





WEBSTER’s 


Order from any bookshop. Prospectus from: 
G. BELL & SONS, LTD., York House, 
Portugal Street, London, W.C.2. 


























VITAL BOOKS 


MARRIAGE, SEX AND THE FAMILY 15,9 
Edited by E. PARKINSON SMITH 

Points of view on a wide variety of subjects are provided in this 
symposiuin by a variety of distinguished contributors including 
The Bishop of Birmingham, Kenneth G. Greet, Mary Macauley, 
Eric S. Waterhouse, The Bishop of Woolwich, Cyril Bibby, 
A. Graham Ikin, W. E. Sargent and Ernest White. An important 
book for all thinking people offering reasoned and authoritative 
comment in fieids where some jesent-day views and values leave 
much room for guidance. Piices include postage. Order from 
your bookse:k.r or direct trom tue publishers. 


—_—_————— 
THE APPROACH TO MARRIAGE 6/9 
By E. PARKINSON SMITH 

This new book is offered as a course in Marriage preparation. 
The author writes frankly on the problems connected with the 
intimate and everyday problems of married life, and couples who 
are contemplating marriage will find it of great assistance. 


ee 
THE PHYSICAL CONTENT OF MARRIAGE 6/9 
By E. PARKINSON SMITH 

This book seeks to promote a thorough knowledge of the tech- 
nique of sex and to provide a sound philosophy of the subject 
of married life. Many problems of marital adjustment are treated 
from a practical and common-sense viewpoint. 

nd 


BIRTH CONTROL AND YOU 9/6 
By ANTHONY HAVIL, B.A. 

The most concise and explicit examination of the subject yet 
published. This book is designed to teach contraception; at the 
same time it indicates that there are situations where it should 








not be used. The contents cover the subject in a comprehensive 
manner and the book is illustrated and includes a list of Family 
Planning Association Clinics, etc. 


NATURE’S OWN BIRTH CONTROL 83 
By Dr. H. J. GERSTER 

This book is a practical survey of the Knaus Theory of Natural 
Birth Control, providing a comprehensive explanation of the 
whole subject leading up to its practical application. 


——————— 
LIFE LONG LOVE (Healthy Sex and Marriage) 8/3 
By RENNIE MACANDREW 

The purpose of this book is to prevent or help solve some o! the 
problems of love in men and women, and to increase human 
understanding. 

“Its great merit consists in its straightforwardness of expres- 
sion . .. its scientific simplicity. It should prove a very useful 
textbook.”—New Statesman. 

All prices include postage. 
Obtainable through your bookseller or direct from— 


THE WALES PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. 169, 26, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 


Complete catalogue available on request 























Selected Spring Books 
BARBARA WARD'S 

Five Ideas 

that Change the World 


“Tolerance of judgement and an orderly pre- 
sentation of argument.” —The Times. 12s. 6d. 


The Art of French Fiction 
MARTIN TURNELL 





A successor to The Novel in France. 
To be published on April 16th. 30s. 
The Communist World 
and Ours 


WALTER LIPPMANN 

A leading Western commentator’s views of 
world politics after his forthright talks with 
Mr. Krushchev. 6s. 


And Promenade Home 
AGNES DE MILLE 


The sequel to Dance to the Piper. 25s. 


Two new novels 


The Unkind Light 
CHARLES ELLIOTT 


A story of tension and violence in a Pacific 
nuclear bate. 13s. 6d. 


The Marvellous Boy 


HAMILTON MACALLISTER 

The author of The Gilded Fly again sets the 
scene in a large Grammar School in a 
Midlands town. 13s. 6d. 


HAMISH HAMILTON 
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A SPRING SELECTION from ODHAMS 
O W ld d yor An Amazing True Storynrwsg e: ] t Fk] 
ur World and 3 $ Complete Flower 
$ ] Pouitic1 
its Beginnings }PIMPERNEL  } Gardeni = 
7 ° > 
its Beginnings ; 3 Gardening in Pictures | Ss. 
GUSTAV FOCHLER-HAUKE IN PR AGUE 5 RICHARD SUDELL, F.1.1.A., F.R.115. nal 
: , 4 » : mo! 
A brilliantly presented, detailed guide to the ¢ Specially prepared to help the keen amateur eir do 
successive stages of ine earth’s history, from Donald Campbell-Shaw ; oe sg —_ flowers successfully, from ee B 
: : : see / : : i to exhibition bl . Twenty- ‘ 
the birth of the Universe and the origin of ; A feat so daring was almost impossible . ae a i a pe“ odin history, | 
our planet to the awakening of the human 4 yet with outstanding courage and ingenuity, 2 Superbly illustrated with 200 photographs Yet suce 
intellect. 16 pages of half-tones with many § this present-day Pimpernel brought a family @ and drawings, 33 pages in full colour. feel, as 
line drawings Ste, OA nat 4 to freedom from under the very noses of the 2 18s. Od. net b 
; § Communist police. His personal account 2 knows 
> makes thrilling reading. 5 pages of illustra- 2 — The Eng 
E * f M d 3 tions. 18s. 0d. net g New Edition ‘democr: 
pl CS 0 0 erm _ Ee tiie * e British 
~The Universal riser 
nie ae The Gilded Lil H D go 
B 
Baied ty GUY RAMSEY e Gilded Lily ome Doctor ane 
Twenty contemporary fast-action master- The Life and Loves of the fabulcus Lillie Langtry ILLUSTRATED prising 
pieces by world-famous writers, proving that _ ERNEST DUDLEY A revised, up-to-date edition of this com- Dickens 
the spirit of adventur¢ is as alive today as it «++ most readable story.”—sTaGE. “...thisracy prehensive guide for illness or emergency. feel we 
: i : narrative.” —SPHERE. ‘“‘ The Jersey Lily’s story—a Nearly 3,000 entries deal fully with family past. W 
has ever — From the conquest of Everest ‘fabulous ’ one if ever the word was justified.’— health problems, motherhood, child care, of men 
© the heroism of Bombard, each story is THE BIRMINGHAM MAIL, “,..an extraordinarily fascin- first-aid, special diets, etc. Invaluable in the though 
inspiring and exciting. lés. Od. met ating biography.” —BOOK EXCHANGE. 18s. Od. net home. Over 200 illustrations. 20s. Od. net iuuee 
u 
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A new kind of Catechism which gives the |§f | o e ; oe By Reginald Kissack — 
essentials of Christian teaching and prac- | | me af Dae = oael physicists np A 
tice as a living, organic whole. | tells us that he owes his success to the = | This is a book about the city of Rome for those who to b 
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Formerly Chief Justice of the Provisiona! = Says that the happiest hours of his = By Dr. Maldwyn Edwards ae 
Court of Shanghai = boyhood were spent in this bookshop and — | A study of John Wesley as men saw him. This is ever 
An examination, both philosophical and || = that his education was obtained almost = - oe _ _ of Wesley but a portrait of the ye to 1 
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NEW STATESMAN =: 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


-Bagehot Revisited 


Pourticians, like authors, have their favourite 
critics, and in this sense Walter Bagehot was 
essentially a politician’s writer. Others — Macau- 
lay and Namier, for example—have written 
more brilliantly and more learnedly, stamping 
their doctrine of politics on the contemporary 
mind. Bagehot did not attempt to compose 
history, far less to found a school of historians. 
Yet successive generations of practical politicians 
feel, as they read him, ‘Here is someone who 
knows how we tick’. When the first edition of 
The English Constitution was published in- 1867, 
‘democracy’ was still a dirty word; emerging 
British capitalism was still sheathed within an 
aristocratic tradition, and a ramshackle central 
government was still managed by a small, homo- 
geneous ruling class, which, felt quite capable of 
digesting the new entrepreneurs. It is not sur- 
prising that, when we read what Carlyle, 
Dickens and Trollope wrote about politics, we 
feel we are looking far back into the Victorian 
past. Why, then, do Bagehot’s observations, both 
of men and of institutions, shine as bright as 
though they had been minted not a hundred 
but two years ago? 


The English constitution in its palpable form 
is this— the mass of the people yield obedience 
to a select few; and when you see this select 
few, you perceive that though not of the lowest 
class, nor of an unrespectable class, they are 
yet of a heavy sensible class—the last people 
in the world to whom, if they were drawn up 
in a row, an immense nation would ever give 
an exclusive preference. 


I have not read a better description of the 
twentieth-century Establishment. 

And what about this analysis of the qualities 
required for leading the House of Commons? 


A quick and brilliant leader is apt always 
to be speaking, whereas a leader should inter- 
fere only when necessary, afd be, therefore, 
felt as a higher force when he does so. His 
mind ought to be like a reserve fund—not 
invested in showy securities, but sure to’ be 
come at when wanted, and always of staple 
value. And this Lord Althorp’s mind was: 
there was not an epigram in the whole of it; 
everything was solid and ordinary. Men seemed 
to have trusted him much as they trust a 
faithful animal, entirely believing that he 
would not deceive if he could, and that he 
could not if he would. 


Lord Althorp was Leader of the House in 1832. 
A hundred years later Stanley Baldwin won the 
confidence of the Commons by a rather more 
self-conscious display of the same qualities. Con- 
servatism is indeed unchanging! 


The present Conservative Government con- . 


tains more than one member who regards his 
party as intellectually benighted; who either 
never speaks their peculiar dialect, or who 
speaks it condescendingly, and with an ‘aside’; 
who respects their accumulated prejudices as 
the ‘potential energies’ on which he subsists, 
but who despises them while he lives by them. 


And so is the House of Lords. 
A very shrewd man of the world went so 
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far as to say that ‘the House of Commons has 
more sense than any one in it’. But there is 
no such ‘sense’ in the House of Lords, because 
there is no life. The Lower Chamber is a 
chamber of eager politicians; the Upper (to say 
the least) of not eager ones. 
Michael Foot sometimes suggests that the 
Whips and scorpions are a recent affliction. But 
Bagehot knew all about them: 


There is a legend that a distinguished 
Treasury official used to say of any case which 
was hopelessly and inevitably bad: ‘Ah, we 
must apply our majority to this question’. No 
argument is so effectual as the mechanical, cal- 
culable suffrage of a strong, unreasoning party. 
And the evils of the local party caucus were 

foreshadowed in The English Constitution. 


Constituency government is the precise 
opposite of Parliamentary government. It is 
the government of immoderate persons far 
from the scene of action, instead of the govern- 
ment of moderate persons close to the scene 
of action; it is the judgment of persons judging 
in the last resort and without a penalty, in 
lieu of persons judging in fear of a dissolution, 
and ever conscious that they are subject to an 
appeal. 

In 1867 the Civil Service was still unreformed. 
Yet, in this description of Sir Robert Peel, Bage- 
hot has caught the likeness of the ‘great public 
servant’ of modern times: 


A great administrator is not a man likely to 
desire to have fixed opinions. His natural bent 
and tendency is to immediate action. The ex- 
isting and pressing circumstances of the case 
fill up his mind .. To expect to hear from 
such men profound views of future policy, 
digested plans of distant .action, is to mistake 
their genius entirely . . . Of course, it is not 
meant that a great administrator has absolutely 
no general views; some indeed he must have. A 
man cannot conduct the detail of affairs with- 
out having some plan which regulates that 
detail . . . But the difference is, that this plan 
is seldom his own; it is the plan of someone 
else. Providence generally bestows on the 
working adaptive man a quiet adoptive 
mature .. An acquiescent credulity is a quality 
of such men’s nature; they cannot help being 
sure that what every one says must be true. 


The Colonial Governor also gets his due: 


The first desire of a colonial governor is 
not to get into a ‘scrape’, not to do anything 
which may. . . cause an untimely and dubious 
recall, which may hurt his after career. He is 
sure to leave upon the colony the feeling that 
they have a ruler who only half knows them, 
and does not so much as half care for them. 
We hardly appreciate: this common feeling in 
our colonies, because we appoint their sover- 
eign; but we should understand it in an instant 
if they appointed our sovereign. We should 
then say at once, ‘How is it possible a man 
from New Zealand can understand England?’ 


What of the Left? This passage from an essay 
on Lord Brougham seems to me to formulate 
with the most elegant precision the difference 
between Aneurin Bevan and Harold Wilson: 


Walter Bagehot. By NormMan St. JOHN-STEVaS. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. 36s. 
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The men who have in general cxerted them- 
selves in labours for others, have generally 
been rather of a brooding nature . . . They 
have no conception except of their cause; they 
are abstracted in one thought, pained with 
the dizziness of a heated idea. There is nothing 
of this in Brougham. He is excited by what he 
sees. The stimulus is from without . . . He is 
not absorbed in a creed: he is pricked by 
facts. Accordingly, his activity is miscella- 
neous. 

And finally, the British case for democracy, in 
a single sentence: 

The only effective security against the rule 
ef an ignorant, miserable and vicious demo- 
cracy, is to take care that the democracy shall 
be educated, and comfortable, and moral. 
What makes Bagehot so topical? Certainly not 

the unchanging character of the British Consti- 
tution. With the substitution of alternating 
Cabinet dictatorship for Parliamentary govern- 
ment, and the growth in the power of the party 
oligarchies, the British Constitution has changed 
out of all recognition since Bagehot described it. 
The House of Commons which, in his time, was 
an ‘efficient’ part of government, is now far on 
the way to joining the Monarchy as one of its 
‘dignified’ elements. Like their Queen, the Com- 
mons will soon be left with ‘the right to be con- 
sulted, the right to encourage and the right tc 
warn’. Already control of legislation, as well a: 
of expenditure, has been largely surrendered tc 
the Cabinet; and the party oligarchies have stoler 
from the Commons the selection of Prime 
Ministers and the control of Ministries, which 
Bagehot correctly recognises as the foundation of 
representative institutions. Parliament, in fact. 
is following the Monarchy into that stratosphere 
whose inmates enjoy so much influence and sc 
little efective power. 

I am grateful to Mr Stevas for giving us this 
new selection from Bagehot’s political writings*. 
since this has given me an excuse for re-reading 
the only Englishman who saw right through our 
politics without losing’ faith in freedom. It is 
well to be reminded how little the conduct of 
affairs in Whitehall and the motives of the poli- 
ticians have changed in the last hundred years. 
Our mid-twentieth-century Establishment appar- 
ently retains all the main features of its mid- 
Victorian counterpart. Apart from an occasional 
general election, only sham battles are fought in 
public; the real decisions and the real conflicts 
ali take place discreetly off-stage. As for the 
British people, its power to control its destiny is 
not markedly greater, now that it has the vote, 
than it was in the pre-democratic era. Neither 
the dangers of democracy which Bagehot pre- 
dicted nor its potential benefits have yet been 
realised, because the electorate is content to 
leave effective power to self-perpetuating elites. 
And in this respect there is not much difference 
between the attitude of the new Labour sup- 
porter to the new Labour Establishment and 
that of the Conservative voter towards the older 
ruling class. 

In a succinct but slightly supercilious introduc- 
tion, Mr Stevas summarises what has happened 
since 1867 to make The English Constitution 
out of date. Yet, when I compared the original 
with the revised version produced by Mr Stevas, 
I was in no doubt who had described more 
accurately the realities of political life todav 1¢ 
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is just not true, as Mr Stevas suggests, that ‘the 
effect of the Queen en the credulous masses was 
somewhat exaggerated by Bagehot’ or that demo- 
cracy has made the British people less ‘deferen- 
tial’ — in the peculiar sense that Bagehot uses that 
word. Before Mr Stevas writes another book, he 
should desert the libraries of Yale and, following 
Bagehot’s example, enjoy the society of the 
politicians he is trying to describe. 
R. H. S. CROSSMAN 


New Short Stories 


Nabokov’s Dozen. 
Heinemann. 15s. 


The Housebreaker of Shady Hill. By JoHNn 
CHEEVER. Gollancz. 15s. 


Victoria at Night. By ULI BEIGEL. Heinemann. 
15s. 


Heaven in Your Hand. By NoraH Lots. 
Foseph. 13s. 6d. 


The Watercress Girl. By H. E. BATES. Foseph. 
13s. 6d. 


The scenes are mostly familiar, so too are most 
of the names. But—since it is possible to be a 
dozen times more hopeful with a book of short 
stories than with a novel—how willingly we sub- 
mit to the old claustrophobias, the bedrooms, hay- 
fields, railway stations, nurseries, swimming pools 
and cocktail parties, for the sake of the magical 
twelfth. Even the exotic in the list, Nabokov’s 
Dozen, falls into this design. Opening it, you 
might feel yourself at first in an aquarium: all 
these curious creatures rising through the author’s 
memory, weaving about the greenish iridescence 


By VLADIMIR NABOKOV. 














The Dream of 


Arcadia 
by Van Wyck Brooks 


The noted literary historian chronicles 
the American writers and artists who have 
lived and worked in Italy, between 1760 
and 1915, and have seen in that classic 
land the fulfilment of their “‘dream of 
Arcadia.” ra 25s. 


New in Everyman’s Library 


Celestina 


The Tragi-comedy of Calisto 
and Melibea 


This translation by Phyllis Hartnoll, M.A. 
(who provides the Introduction), is the only 
modern full one in English of the twenty- 
one-act Spanish masterpiece attributed to 
Fernando de Rojas, hitherto only para- 
phrased or truncated. 10s. 6d. 
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COMING APRIL 2 


Shanks’s Pony 


Morris Marples 


An attractive study of walking in Britain, 
in its historical and practical aspects, and 
also as a sport and relaxation. With 24 
photographs. 25s. 
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—what elegance! what absurdity! But that im- 
pression shouldn’t last. The collection, covering 
more than twenty years in time, is not in the 
least consistent. Besides the heady and ornate 
dreams (best not to start with these), the child- 
hood recollections (beautifully done), the playful 
essays (no less exquisite) in science fiction, and 
other near-fantasies, you can find at least three 
quite remarkable stories in three different moods. 
First of these is ‘Signs and Symbols’, a haunting 
tale of old parents with a son in an asylum. The 
next is a high comedy — Nabokov in one of his 
best narrative manners—called ‘A Forgotten 
Poet’. The third is about one of a pair of Siamese 
twins in a show, recalling the single ‘dull and for- 
lorn attempt’ they had made, as children, to 
escape. The end runs: 


To the thrushes we flushed we must have pre- 
sented an extraordinary sight, with that black cloak 
around us and our two shorn heads on thin necks 
sticking out of it. The heads turned this way and 
that, warily, as at last the shore-line highway was 
reached. If at that moment some adventurous 
stranger had stepped on to the shore from his boat 
in the bay, he would have surely experienced a 
thrill of ancient enchantment to find himself con- 
fronted by a_ gentle mythological monster in a 
landscape of cypresses and white stones. He would 
have worshipped it, he would have shed sweet tears. 
But, alas, there was nobody to greet us there save 
that worried crook, our nervous kidnapper, a small 
doll-faced man wearing cheap spectacles, one glass 
of which was doctored by a bit of tape. 


The Housebreaker of Shady Hill is about an 
American dormitory suburb where married 
couples at a comfortable income-level play out, 
after working hours, their anxious communal lives. 
What its people suffer from are boredom, insecur- 
ity, money troubles, jealousy, ard being alone. 
What they enjoy are comfort, security, money, 
connubial affection, parental pride, and not being 
alone. An appealing little story ‘The Worm in the 
Apple’ suggests, indeed, that the people with more 
money are just so much happier than the people 
with less. Mr Cheever is not only one of the most 
brilliant and compassionate chroniclers of this 
tribal world but something of a moralist as well: 
Consider the title story which touches — certainly 
in Shady Hill’s peculiarly worldly terms—on the 


| interesting question of sin. When the respectable 


housebreaker-commuter gets back his lost job and 
repays (in secret) the money, all the old local 
pleasures flood back. Life, in fact, is renewed. 
Nonconforming, the banlieue-dweller must die. 
Miss Uli Beigel is 23; Victoria at Night is her 
first book. Occupying the entire front cover, hair 
scraped back, her pert complacent round young 
face sends out a terribly knowing smile beyond 
the reader’s left shoulder. A pity, really, this in- 
sistent portrait, for the stories have a maturer 


| cleverness than the face suggests. Many of them 


deal with adolescents (to use the old-fashioned 
word) performing their ritual rebellion in the 
ritual pattern of domestic American middle-class 
life—one nightmare set against another. Who 
would be a parent in this setting? Who would be 
a parent’s child? What Miss Beigel also presents, 
however, is the would-be conformist who is basic- 
ally unable to conform. Her book contains two 
stories of exceptional quality, “The Balancing Man’ 
(a hallucinatory study of a boy ina thuggish gang) 
and ‘The Mourners’, a dry and frightening tale of 
a European exile who deliberately ‘misplaces’ his 
two young sons. 


Heaven in Your Hands is a peculiarly satisfy- 


| ing collection, expert, pointed, original. You never 


can tell with English stories; they are always a 
gamble. For one thing they can’t depend, like 
the Shady Hill school, on certain fixed codes: 
age-grouping. marital status, even money — these 
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things simply haven’t the same evocative powers 
And where the American urban tale tends to be 
about couples, like Nabokov’s monster, the Eng- 
lish inclines to solitaries. Miss Lofts, for jn. 
stance, writes about a mistress and servant,.or g 
missionary, an elderly lady in a Home who 
attempts to see justice done, (This —‘AIl That js 
Necessary’ — is a really brilliant tale.) And the cloy 
of the title story, where a child learns that the en- 
vied also envy, is one of those simple unadmitted 
truths that seem like a revelation. See also Mr 
Cheever’s findings. 
Heaven isn’t something that ‘lies about us in our 
infancy’ and then is lost ; nor is it something to be 
attained by the exercise of impossible virtue. 

Heaven is something that you can hold in your 

hand. 

One must admire Mr Bates who continues to 
strike out tales with such tireless freshness and 
range. Those of The Watercress Girl are mostly set 
in one of his well-tried habitats, that rustic scene 
which was once the English short-story world in 
itself: Coppard-land to the east, Powys-land to 
the west. The twist of Mr Bates’s new tales is 


. that, in each, the adult story is seen, fragmentary 


and uncomprehended, through the view of a child. 
What the boy remembers always of the watercress 
girl is her ‘screeching, melancholy, marshy cry 
across the summer afternoon’, and this expresses 
the mood of the tales, idyllic and cruel, as the 
lives of most young children are. 

Mr Bates has a foible when on rustic ground: 
a horrible smock-and-gaiters heartiness—no es- 
caping the warts and rheums and old-man’s-lust 
Happily, there is least of it in the two fine stories 
about poverty and its related grief, ‘Let’s Play 
Soldiers’, a harsh little tale about the first World 
War, and the short, perfectly told ‘The Far Dis- 
tant Journey’. In tales like these Mr Bates can 
break the heart—the frangible thing, of course, 
that readers and playwatchers possess more often 
than people. 

Naomi Lewis 


Albert Memorial 


The Prince Consort. By FRANK Eyck. Chatto 
& Windus. 30s. 

According to the British constitution a Prince 
Consort, by virtue of his marriage to the 
Sovereign, has no more say in the ruling of the 
country than a Queen Consort, that is to say, 
none whatever. His business is to breed heirs 
to the throne: as far as the process of govern- 
ment is concerned he is, or should be, a political 
nonentity. Philip II of Spain was an ugly cus- 
tomer, yet we managed to keep him at arm’s 
length. Prince George of Denmark was a model 
Consort: his offspring ran into double figures 
and he never attempted to raise a political finger. 
But Prince Albert refused to stick to the rules; 
when he married Queen Victoria he had no in- 
tention of retiring to stud. The Coburgs were 
an ambitious family of German princelings: they 
married where power was, as they itched to lay 
hands on it. Leopold with Princess Charlotte of 
England, Ferdinand with Maria of Portugal ex- 
pected to share their thrones as well as their 
beds, as did Albert with Victoria, despite the 
British constitution. How the Prince managed 
to subjugate his wife, who was an insubordinate 
little woman at the best of times, is one of those 
secrets of the alcove we are never likely to know. 
But Disraeli’s ironical obituary comment to a 
German diplomat —‘If he had outlived some of 
our old stagers, he would have given’ us the 
blessings of absolute government’—was not far 
wide of the mark. Albert never flinched from his 
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duty —to his Coburg self, which was to be King 
of England in all but name, and an old-fashioned 
Stuart sort of King, at that. 

Prince Albert’s relentless interference in British 
politics is very stale news. Whig and Tory states- 
men complained of it sourly at the time; and the 
most glaring instance, in the eviction of Lord 
Palmerston from the Foreign Office, has often 
been elaborately discussed on the basis of the 
historical material available. But as the Prince 
conducted his campaigns methodically under 
cover of his wife’s Crown, he was a difficult 
target to shoot at without hitting the whole 
institution of constitutional monarchy in the per- 
son of Queen Victoria and her successors. 
Besides, the crucial evidence for proper criticism 
was lacking. Albert was famous as a composer 
of memoranda with which he pummelled Cabinet 
Ministers and which he kept in enormous files. 
But where were they? Safely tucked away in- 
communicado in the Royal Archives at Windsor. 

For this political history of the Prince Consort 
Mr Eyck has at last been granted royal per- 
mission to consult these Windsor documents and 
publish extracts from them verbatim; and the 
book opens up a vast mine of new information 
to which it is impossible to do justice in a short 
review. Mr Eyck himself (whether out of defer- 
ence to the present Queen’s great-great-grand- 
father or out of genuine sympathy with Albert’s 
self-appointed mission to improve the world in 
general and Victorian England in particular) re- 
gards this work as a rehabilitation of the Prince 
after years of ignorant defamation by earlier his- 
torians. More sceptical and _ radical-minded 
readers will be confirmed in their view that he 
was a self-seeking Coburg at heart, deluding 
himself with airs of high-minded genius. And 


tion to Prince Albert’s spate of smug memor- 
anda: what business of his was it to compose 
them at all? Meddle, meddle, meddle — the pre- 
cise fault of which he liked to accuse old 
Palmerston! 

There is no space for a battery of damning 
quotations, but one letter in 1848 to King Leo- 
pold strikes an authentic Coburg note. Naturally 
Albert took Austria’s side against the Italian 
risorgimento which Palmerston, equally natur- 
ally, supported. ‘We have perhaps been of more 
use to the Austrians than they can suspect and 
have incessantly waged war for them with Pil- 
gerstein in which he got many an ugly poke.’ 
Pilgersteim=Palmerston. Albert was thought 
rather a wit in Coburg circles. 

RALPH PARTRIDGE 


Fact and Fancy 


A Door Ajar. By PETER DE POLNAY. Hale. 15s. 


The Flame Trees of Thika. By ELsPETH HUXLEY. 
Chatto & Windus. 16s. 


The Plague House Papers. By ROBERT NEU- 
MANN. Hutchinson. 21s. 


On a December night in 1930 a huge limousine 
(‘the last word in elegance’) drew up in front of 
the Casino at Cannes. At the wheel sat the young 
Mr de Polnay, a small fortune in his pocket. 
Although only 23, he had come a long way already. 
After a stuffy Edwardian upbringing, he had 
escaped to Patagonia, where he worked as a farm 
labourer. After this he joined an expedition to 
search for Colonel Fawcett, played roulette in 
Montevideo, cleaned trams in Brazil. Then he 
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A representative survey of some of the best 
examples of the post-war work of British 
architects in public and private building. 


Crown 4to. Over 500 illustrations. June. 63s. net 


GOTHIC EUROPE 
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ical, of Gothic architecture in Europe. 


Demy 4to. Over 200 illustrations. April. 42s. net 
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history of French Gothic architecture. 


Medium 8vo. 113 illustrations. May. 35s. net 
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A Door Ajar is mostly about how Mr de Polnay 
lost his inheritance. There are two long sections 
called Winning (which he began by doing) and 
Losing. Not surprisingly, losing is more interest- 
ing to read about. What emerges is that for the 
gambler it is gambling for gambling’s sake, and 
the money is less important than the gratification 
of his vanity. Indeed it often happens that winners 
with a long run of luck will start to limit their 
winnings, once the operations of vanity are stilled; 
but losers never let up until the last sou has gone 
Towards the end, Mr de Polnay was net particu- 
larly worried about his money, but he was con- 
cerned to preserve the ‘false panache’ that his 
pride required. ‘Nothing gave me greater plea- 
sure’, he says, ‘than to overhear them say he knows 
how to lose.’ As for winning, he strikes at the heart 
of the matter in this notable statement: 

To win at cards and especially in a public place 
like a well-appointed casino makes the ego burst 
with pride and contentment. Everything that is 
lackadaisical, humdrum and monotonous is proved 
to be wrong if with two cards one can prove that 
luck is on one’s side. A woman cnce put it to me 
in a nutshell: she said that when she won she felt 
she was beautiful: when she lost she knew she was 
an old bag. 

Mr de Polnay has not gambled since that time, 
and it is an achievement that he should recall this 
strange, hermetic world with such precision. 

The sub-title of Mrs Elspeth Huxley’s new 
book is ‘Memories of an African Childhood’: the 
memories are of Kenya in the year 1913, when the 
author was seven. Her father had bought five hun- 
dred acres of bush land from a man in a bar in 
Nairobi; the land was in wild Kikuyu country, 
and the family hoped to grow coffee on it. Their 
early struggles are described in detail, though per- 
haps the detail is too close to be quite convincing, 
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considering the age of sae young Elspeth. The 
passages that really come alive deal with the self- 
concerned world of the child: the marvellous 
pets, the niceness or nastiness of the grown-ups, 
the discomforts of life in the bush. 


Writing today, Mrs Huxley remembers things 
like the day that a neighbour told them he had 
woken to find a hyena at the foot of his bed, gazing 
into his eyes. She remembers the wonders that 
came her way, as when she saw the beautiful 
mating dance of the whydah-bird; and the horrors, 
when her mother shot a pregnant duiker, or the 
witchdoctors mutilated a living goat. At a deeper 
level, Mrs Huxley conveys brilliantly the child’s 
first shocked sense of the anguish and despair, 
born of ignorance and fear, that bedevils the lives 
of primitive people such as the Kikuyu were then. 
Again she remembers how, riding out one morn 
ing, the family came to a village where Europeans 
had not often been: 


The women in the shambas straightened up to 
watch us and some ran for shelter like bolting 
hares, their babies bobbing on their backs, for they 
had never seen mules or ponies before and thought 
that they were evil spirits or monstrous objects like 
centaurs; the whole concept of a man sitting on a 
beast was wild and strange. 


Whenever the memory is rooted in childhoed, as 
here, the writing is fresh and the vision convinc- 
ing. However, Mrs Huxley is not content with the 
intense but partial insights of ‘he innocent eye} 
again and again, she gives herself the benefit of 
later knowledge. No doubt a lonely little girl on 
an African farm sees as much of what she 
shouldn’t as any child, but one cannot believe that 
Elspeth was quite so well up on the infidelities of 
her elders as Mrs Huxley claims. Reading these 
passages with their knowing air, one feels that a 
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A first novel from Israel 


MARGARET 
BENAYA’S 


The Levelling Wind 
‘Fine-drawn picture of an Israeli batt- 
alion caught up in the half-war of 
Bedouin raids, counter-raids and bor- 
der incidents.’ 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
‘Well told in a brisk Hemingway 
manner.’ NEW STATESMAN 15s 


Means to an End 
JOHN ROWAN WILSON 


A brilliant novel describing a young 
man’s struggle to prove himself and 
preserve his identity in the rat race of 
Big Business. 
‘ Mesmerically fast-moving.’ 

SUNDAY TIMES 


15s 
Nicholas Blake 
THE WIDOW’S CRUISE 


Murder strikes on an Aegean cruise. 
‘The puzzle is one of the most ingen- 
ious that even he has ever worked 


out.’ TIME AND TIDE 
Crime Club Chotce 


Collins 


12s 6d 








true and moving story is being tricked out with a 
sort of inferior fiction. 


We are warned to expect this touching-up pro- 
cess again in the preface to The Plague House 
Papers. It is not a straight autobiography, says 
Mr Neumann ominously, but rather an example 
of Goethe’s Dichtung und Wahrheit, ‘a book of 
Fancy a propos of Facts’. The Plague House is 
Mr Neumann’s home in the Weald of Kent: it 
was built in the fourteenth century as an isolation 
hospital, and Defoe once hid there from his credi- 
tors. From his first day in the house, Mr Neumann 
kept this journal which is a sort of whimsical 
causerie made up of anecdotes about his ances- 
tors, memories of his childhcod in Vienna, and a 
log of his daily life. In the process Mr Neumann 
is genercusly revealing about himself. Endearingly 
encugh, most of his stories are to his discredit. 
He is not a man who forgives and forgets. A boy 
who worsted him at school has been paid off, ‘over 
the decades’, by having the villains of three of 
Mr Neumann’s novels named after him. Else- 
where he reflects with satisfaction, after describing 
how he did somebody down: ‘Only the combina- 
tion of conceit and thrift has remained faithful to 
me all through my life’. This is the very stuff of 
egotism, and all the great autobiographies are 
made of it. The only other essentials are shame- 
lessness and a sense of humour. These Mr Neu- 
mann lacks: unfortunately he is a vain man and 
therefore no Rousseau. 

PETER DuvaL SMITH 


Yugoslav Chronicler 


The Bridge on the Drina. By Ivo ANnpric. Allen 
& Unwin. 18s. 


Bosnian Story. By Ivo Anpric. Lincolns- Prager. 
21s. 


Inevitably, our interest in Yugoslav writing is 
somewhat political We are anxious to know 
whether Tito’s regime is more favourable to the 
creative writer than Stalin’s or Krushchev’s. 
Andric’s two novels give no direct answers, since 
both were written during the German occupation. 
Moreover, they are not concerned with contem- 
porary Yugoslav life. However, the fact of 
Andric’s leading position in Yugoslav literature 
gives us a clue. He is a fine, controlled writer, 
committed to no sectarian view of life. The real 
impetus behind these novels, the controlling emo- 
tion, is a humane patriotism. 

Neither of these books is a novel as we normally 
understand the term. The time-span of The 
Bridge on the Drina covers nearly four hundred 
years. Naturally, there is no hero; or rather, the 
hero is the people of Visegrad itself, divided into 
many bitterly hostile communities — Moslem, 
Orthodox and Jewish. Yet underneath there is one 
community, where each must live with all. The 
bridge gradually develops symbolic overtones. It 
was built in the sixteenth century at the order of 
a Grand Vizier, who in boyhood was forcibly 
taken to Stambul as part of the blood-tribute 
exacted by the Turks. The bridge is a realisation 
of his yearning to re-establish contact with his dis- 
tant homeland. In turn, it comes to symbolise a 
whole population’s yearning for unity amid divi- 
sion. It stands for the common humanity of 
Christian and Turk. 

Around the bridge, history enacts itself. Really, 
this is a chronicle rather than a novel. A chronicle 
illumines history as no other writing can. We 
learn more about the wars of Stephen and 
Matilda from the chronicler’s simple sentence 


| ‘and men said openly that Christ and his Apostles 
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slept’, than from any catalogue of mere facts. 

Here, we witness history becoming folk-lore 
and song. A rebellious Christian serf is impaled 
alive. In a great flood the religious leaders of all 
communities are for a moment united in face of 
a common peril. A proud girl throws herself into 
the Drina rather than marry and her song echoes 
down the pages and the years. The Turks lose 
Hungary and Serbia and this affects the relations 
between communities. The Austrians move in and 
the Turkish nobility is humbled. On the bridge, 
nationalist students argue the doctrines that lead 
to the assassination at Sarajevo. Finally, the Aus- 
trians leave, blowing the bridge in half. 


The author’s comments are sometimes tenden- | 


tious and the multiplicity of characters confusing. 
Yet the cavalcade of merchants, lovers, drunkards 
and fanatics, involved in history yet fulfilling their 
personal destinies, comes vividly to life. The novel 
has no shape; or rather, only the shape of events 
themselves. It flows rather than progresses. Yet 
there is control and a powerful, panoramic artis- 
try. Andric has sought to re-create and understand 
an obscure and tortuous national past. As such, 
this novel is an impressive achievement. 

Bosnian Story, however, is the better novel, be- 
cause it really is almost a novel, though, still, 
nearer to history. The scene is Travnik, adminis- 
trative capital of Bosnia, during the seven years 
before the fall of Napoleon. Daville, poetaster and 
family man, goes to Travnik as Napoleon’s consul. 
The real theme is the clash between enlightened 
but war-tormented Christian Europe and the 
savage conservatism of oriental Europe. Through 
Daville, we experience its squalor, violence and 
terrible silence. Daville struggles valiantly with 
the communal hatreds of Turks, Catholics, Ortho- 
dox and Jews. Much of his time he is in competi- 
tion with the dry, wife-tormented Austrian consul. 
But his real arena is the Vizier’s residency. Viziers 
come and go as Sultan murders Sultan. One Vizier, 
a shrewd Georgian in love with the sea, Daville 
tries to interest in Racine, and fails. Another, like 
‘a scarecrow erected in some land of fantasy to 
scare away birds of Paradise’, will only discuss 
human mutability. The eddying life of eccentrics, 
buffoons and neurotics that sways through the 
consulates and the residency reveals Andric as a 
master of high tragi-comedy. 

Andric is no _ provincial. He understands 
Western Europe, its politics and ideology. The 
westerners are really the long shadows cast by 
European history. Over all stalks the giant 
shadow of Napoleon, whose influence gathers to- 
gether these disparate people, and whose fall 
scatters them again. What remains are the Moslem 
dignitaries in the bazaar, the churches and the 
peasants. Yet Andric shows that Travnik is in 
Europe, despite distance, division and _ utter 
obscurity. It is impressively done. Andric is cer- 
tainly a major writer, though not exactly a major 
novelist. He is a kind of Slav Sir Walter Scott,:a 
great writer of fictional history, with something 
of the power of a Gorky. It is good that he is 
available. 

GABRIEL PEARSON 


Week-end Competition 


No. 1,517 Set ty Walter Allen 


A plaque has been unveiled at the Davidson 
Secondary School, Croydon, commemorating the 
fact that ‘David Herbert Lawrence, novelist and 
poet, was a master of this school, 1908-11’. The 
usual prizes are offered for the best comment, as 
from Lawrence himself, in the manner of Pansies. 
Limit 16 lines; entries by 31 March. 
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Result of No. 1,514 Set by J. E. Miller 

The good Organisation Man (says William H. 
White in his book on the subject) loves his father 
and mother — but, his father a little more —likes 
things pretty well the way they are, never worries 
much about anything, doesn’t care for books or 
music much, loves his wife and children but 
doesn’t let them get in the way of his work. Com- 
petitors are invited to suggest personal qualifica- 
tions for three of the following: Test cricket 
reporter; public relations officer; Royal Court 
playwright; TV quizmaster; Action painter; 
Method actress; Tory foreign secretary. 


Report 

Nobody loved any of the occupational types 
whose qualifications were to be described, and 
most competitors loved Tory Foreign Secretaries 
least, with the result, perhaps, that though they 
bulked large they were the least convincing. But 
there were fine flashes. I liked Stephen Sedley’s 
‘Hobby: writing secret poems for publication’, 
and Rhoda Tuck Pook’s ‘Admirably and unob- 
trusively married. An even better linguist than 
he appears.’ M. Prior had him nicely placed: ‘A 
Top Man, but not thereby a Summit Man, he 
will read The Times—but follow the Daily 
Express” Method actresses were rare, and 
Desmond Skirrow’s is worth quoting in full: 

...born in South Carolina of illegitimate 

parents and looks like it; cooked hominy grits for 

Eli before he compromised, and has trouble with 

her teeth. She thinks things are pretty significant 

all round and resents it. She is able to feel things 

fiercely. 

Nimai Chatterji ingeniously combined all the 
occupational types listed: 

Royal Court playwright reads Brecht and Buch- 
ner; action painter reads Suzaki, Kierkegaard and 
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Buber; Method actress reads Faulkner, Tennessee 
Williams and Stanislavsky; PRO reads Who’s Who; 
Tory foreign secretary reads The Times; Test 
cricket reporter reads Wizard and Hotspur; and TV 
quizmaster doesn’t read anything. 


Without question, it was PROs and TV quiz- 
masters who brought the worst out in competi- 
tors. “The good TV quizmaster is a family man 
just like us’ (Désmond Skirrow). ‘Believes in 
helping lame dogs over non-existent stiles’ 
(Stanley J. Sharpless). ‘Can cram lifelong friend- 
ship into two minutes’ (Lyndon Irving). ‘Is gentle 
in the home, venting his sadistic impulses else- 
where’ (Hilary). “Looks good, can count up to 
twenty and knows all the answers’ (Sunbeam). 
‘Favourite flower —Narcissus’ (P. W. R. Foot). 
As for the PRO, ‘Religious beliefs so tolerant 
as to lack definition’ (Rhoda Tuck Pook). ‘Prefers 
truth to falsehood on the whole, but isn’t fanati- 
cal about it’ (Stanley J. Sharpless). ‘Even as a 
schoolboy he said “we”, rather than “I”’ (S. 
Radice). 

Highly commended: Jeremiah Sowerby, 
Stanley J. Sharpless, Rhoda Tuck Pook, Desmond 
Skirrow, H. A. C. Evans, J. Timson, Granville 
Garley and H. C. Williams. One and a half 
guineas for each of the entries printed. 


TEST CRICKET REPORTER: Thinks cricket, lives 
cricket, sleeps cricket. Writes about anatomy, climate, 
ecology and spheroids. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICER: Comes from bottom 
fairly good school. Fervid believer in benefits of 
conviviality. Thinks world waits on one leg to hear 
his master’s voice. Loves family when allowed to go 
home. 


ACTION PAINTER: Buys paint regularly. Respects 
and understands his own incomprehensibility and tells 
us why we don’t. Has flat feet, rides bicycle. 

L. G. UDALL 
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Tést CrickeT REPORTER: Knows more (‘between 
you and I’) about cricket than the umpire, is friendly 
with players, but gives them away when necessary; 
and writes jargon—either plain or: Cardus-ian. 

ToryY FOREIGN SECRETARY: Loves- official airplane 
jaunts, thinks foreigners necessary evil, ‘reads only 
The Times, speaks only English; believes Com- 
munists would be good Tories if they. played cricket. 

TV QuIZMASTER: Has well-developed sense of 
humour, much mock modesty and capacity for sur- 
prise; apparently believes all concerned are enjoying 
intellectual exercise. 

ALLAN M. LAING 


TV QuIzMASTER: Severely just exterior, tempered 
by evident joy in philanthropic vocation; continuous 
benevolent beam; atomic radiation of open-hearted 
largesse; sense of calling, and pride in intellectual 
attainments of fellows. ve 

Tory FOREIGN SECRETARY: Facility in transfer- 
ence of new wine into old (Empire) bottles for 
domestic consumption; ability’ to volte (face) over 
obstacles with outraged denials; English distaste of 
principles; passionate love for colonials, especially 
white variety; firm trust in ‘our men’. 

Test CRICKET REPORTER: Studied cheerfulness in 
face of disaster; belief in pre-eminent importance of 
‘the game’; capacity for re-creation of real or fictitious 
match or lack thereof; calm slowness exuding trust. 

G. PARKER 


Test CRICKET REPORTER: Loves back-page readers 
and little dogs that run on to pitches, is well-read in 
Wisden and Cardus, profits from boredom, and 
suffers flannelled fools gladly. nieies 

RoyaL Court PLAYWRIGHT: Doesn’t love anybody, 
but pities his mother, likes damp alleys that smell ¢f 
decayed vegetables, and hates everything long-estaf - 
lished except grievances. 

TV QuizMasTER: Loves being in the public ey? 
and people quick on the up-take. Hates those who say’, 
‘It’s a fiddling business’. , ‘ 
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GREAT RECORDINGS 
OF THE CENTURY 


ADOLF BUSCH 


RUDOLF SERKIN 
(Violin) (Piano) 


AUBREY BRAIN 
(Horn) 
HORN TRIO in E flat major Op. 40—Brahms 
(Recorded in 1933) 
Also 
ADOLF BUSCH and RUDOLF SERKIN 
SONATA No. 2 in A major—Brahms 
(Recorded in 1932) COLH41 (LP) 
* * * 
PRO ARTE QUARTET with ALFRED HOBDAY 
STRING QUINTET in G minor, K.516—Mozart 
Also 


ARTUR SCHNABEL and members of the 
PRO ARTE QUARTET 


PIANO QUARTET in G minor, K.478—Mozart 
(Recorded in 1934) COLH42 (LP) 


HIS. MASTER’S VOICE 


Long Play 334 r.p.m. Records 
8-11 Great Castle Street, London, W.1 
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City Lights 


Trade in a Cold Climate 


Order-books are shrinking, trade squabbles 
are becoming more acrimonious: free traders, as 
Dr Erhard will tell you, are the first to suffer in 
a business recession. Take America, with her 
wool tariff quota, her quotas on lead and zinc 
imports, her restrictions on imports of oil, her 
rejection of the English Electric tender for the 
Greer’s Ferry dam contract, her refusal to con- 
sider adopting the Decca navigation system. You 
can call these pin-pricks if you don’t happen to 
be in one of the industries affected, and it is true 
that British exports to America have remained 
remarkably buoyant throughout the recession. 
But the demand for protection is undoubtedly 
growing stronger—British wages seem to an 
American as unfairly low as Hong-Kong wages 
seem to us—and it was this, no doubt, which 
drove Sir David Eccles last week into an open 
attack on American trade policy. And Mr Mac- 
millan is to take the matter up in Washington. 

If Britain and the Commonwealth are to be 
shut out of Europe, of course, the North 
American market becomes as vitally important to 
them as the Anglo-American alliance. There is 
still no sign of a break in the European deadlock. 
The Six are to submit their recommendations 
on forming a ‘European market’ to a new special 
committee which will submit its report at some 
unspecified date in the future, but there is no 
reason at the moment to suppose that it will be 
any more acceptable than its predecessor. The 
accession of de Gaulle has only hardened the 
suspicious stubbornness of France and seasoned 
it with dreams of leadership; close relations with 





Da ll tM th NE, 


WHO'S 
WHO 
1959 


The only democratic biographical 
annual, Who’s Who is now recognised as 
an essential and rewarding desk-book 
for the man of affairs. 


It gives ready access to dependable 


details of the origins and careers, 
achievements and interests, of thous- 
ands of the eminent and near-eminent 
in all walks of life. 


Every entry is subjected to annual 
revision. To rely on last year’s 
edition has often proved an expensive 
economy. 


120s. net 





Also for reference 
Year Book of Technical Education 
& Careers in Industry 1959. 30s. net 


Writers & Artists Year Book, 1959 
9s. 6d. net 
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Germany will ensure that France has her rightful 
place in a united Europe which will be one of 
the world’s great powers and from which Britain 
will be excluded. Economics and politics — witness 
Berlin—are now inextricably confounded with 
one another in Europe, and the Foreign Office 
could take over the trade negotiations if only 
Mr Maudling were Foreign Secretary. Mean- 
while seven of the excluded countries are holding 
private talks in Stockholm on what should be 
done next. Everybody’s chief anxiety at present 
is to prevent anyone from making separate 
bilateral arrangements with the Common Market 
and so conceding the fight. 
* a * 

The latest increase in American discount rates 
will have at least one effect—to accentuate the 
recent tendency for hot merey to move back 
across the Atlantic. There were three main 
reasons for the massive outflow of dollars which 
helped to cushion the rest of the world from the 
US recession: nervousness about the future of 
the dollar itself, increased awareness (with Wall 
Street high)- of the investment opportunities 
available abroad, and the relatively high level 
of interest rates in Europe. Now, with European 
short-term rates falling and US rates rising, the 
more volatile part of this money is beginning to 
return home and to make such strong currencies 
as the Swiss franc. look a trifle off-colour. 
Grandma, knowing the part that rising  ster- 
ling balances have played in the growth of the 
gold reserve, has kept Bank Rate at four per cent. 

* * * 


The City has been full of little domestic excite- 
ments this week. There was Lintang, a shell com- 
pany which Mr Maxwell Joseph is using to hold 
a number of his properties, including the Dol- 
phin Square block he recently acquired from 
Costain. A number of the shares were placed 
privately at 1ls. 9d., and the price rose to over 
20s. within minutes of the start of dealings; 500 


| brokers were queued up when the Stock Ex- 





change doors opened at 9 o’clock and some of 
them are said to have been there all night. The 
few shareholders in the old company who refused 
bids of 3s. 9d. and 7s. 6d. for their 2s. shares now 
see them worth over £7 apiece. 

Then there was the magazine battle. No sooner 
was it announced that the Mirror, which recently 
acquired Amalgamated Press, was to close down 
Everybodys, Home Chat and TV Mirror, than 
news came that Odhams, which considered 
counter-bidding for AP but thought better of it, 
was bidding for Hultons. Since the directors 
hold 59 per cent. of the capita! and are in favour, 
the bid will probably succeed. 

What more in a few lines? The big HP houses 
have now agreed on minimum deposit and maxi- 
mum repayment terms for used vehieles, but not 


| for new ones. The Terylene patents case has been 


| decided: Calico Printers (and ICI) is to get its 
| extension, but only for half the time claimed. 


British Nylon Spinners, which ICI shares with 
Courtaulds, has reported profits down from 
£9.6m. to £4.9m.: since the drop is largely due 
to higher raw material costs and ICI supplies 
the raw material it need not be taken too 
seriously. Finally, the government has decided 
to match its £50m. loan te Colvilles with a £60m. 
loan to Richard Thomas & Baldwins, which is 
still nationalised. There is some justification for 
putting up prior-charge capital to work for the 
equity when the equity is held by the nation. 
TAURUS 
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The Chess Board 


No. 488. Breach in the Stonewall 


Not a word against the well-tried system that May 
evolve from the Dutch or other defences of QP. 
games, and is commonly called the ‘ Stonewall’, 
True enough, it has gone a bit out of fashion, but then 
in the theory and practice of chess openings, the 
fashions change as much as anywhere else, one of 
the few invariable aspects being the experience tha 
a move that used to be dubbed with a question mak 
may well rate an exclamation mark before long (and 
vice versa). We may. go into this some other time, 
today I merely wish to illustrate the fact that when 
two imaginative players go in for much the same 
opening variation they may well produce some fairly 
similar, or even completely identical games. That 
usually happens when the opponent, soon after the 
opening, has made a weak move which offers the 
opportunity of a winning combination immediately 
enforceable. It happens rather more frequently 
than may be expected, but it isn’t nearly as interesting 
as a less obvious and more subtle similarity appearing 
merely in the style of the two games and in their 
equal key-note, as it were: a key-note such as an early 
and devastating Q & B attack along the long diagonal. 
Now let’s look at Panno’s win against Olivera at Mar 
del Plata, last spring. 

(1) P-Q4, P-Q4; (2) P-QB4, P-K3; (3) Kt-QB3, P-QB3; (4) 
P-K3, QKt-Q2; (5) Kt-B3, P-KB4; (6) Q-B2, Q-B3; (7) P-QKt3, 
B-Q3; (8) B-Kt2, Kt-K2; (9) B-Q3, P-QR3; (10) 0-0-0, P- 
QKt4? (P-K4!); (11) Kt-K5! [Here Panno starts his attack with 
a very well considered P-sacrifice], KtxKt; (12) PxKt, BxP; (13) 
P-B4!, BxKt [Practically forced, since 2 retreat of the B would 
allow White’s KtxP]; (14) BxB, Q-B2; (15) Q-Kt2, 0-0; (16) 
P-B5! [That’s the position envisaged by Panno on his 11th move. 
The impotence of the Black B is almost pathetic and White can 
build up his attack without any fear of interference], Kt-Kt3; 
(17) P-KR4, P-KR4; (18) Q-K2, Kt-K2; (19) R-R3!, P-Kt3 [Now 
the ‘stonewall’ would seem to be complete, but see how it 
crumbles}; (20) R-Kt3, K-R2; (21) R-Kt5! [Now the horrible 
threat of P-KKt4 begins to loom], K-R3; (22) R-R1, B-Q2; (23) 
P-Kt4!, BPxP (forced); (24) B-K5 [Panno can afford to bide his 
time; the victim mustn't have the chance of . . . P-K4], Kt-B4; 
(25) RxP(g4)!!, PxR; (26) QxP, B-K1; (27) P-R5!, resigns. 

I had this pretty game earmarked for some time, 
but I am glad I held it over until I happened to come 
across an equally pretty companion piece in the 
American Chess Review: a game won by Capablanca 
in 1912. 

(1) P-Q4, P-Q4; (2) P-K3, P-K3; (3) B-Q3, P-QB3; (4) Kt- 
KB3, B-Q3; (5) QKt-Q2, P-KB4; (6) P-B4, Q-B3; (7) P-QKt3, 
Kt-KR3; (8) B-Kt2, O-O; (9) Q-B2, Kt-Q2; (10) P-KR3, P- 
KKt3; (11) O-O-O, P-K4; (12) PxKP, KtxP; (13) PxP, PxP; 
(14) Kt-B4!!, PxKt [What else?]; (15) BxQBP ch, Kt-B2; (16) 
RxB!, QxR; (17) KtxKt, B-K3; (18) R-Ql, Q-K2; (19) R-Q7!!, 
BxR; (29) KtxB, KR-B1; (21) Q-B3, RxB; (22) PxR, resigns. 

4-pointer A is another game-position by Capablanca. 
/8/plq2pkp/2Pr2p1/8/P3Q3/6P1/5P1P/2R3K1/. Even 
beginners should see at a glance how White forced 
the win in a couple of moves. B and C (for 6 and7 
ladder-points) are both wins, the former very easy, 
the latter an instructive example of the 2 Kts v. 
K & P ending that may happen to any of us in any 
game. Not quite as difficult as may be expected, but 
not too easy either. Usual prizes. Entries by 3) 
March. 


B: Josef Krejcic 1956 
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C; A. A. Troitzky 
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REPORT on No. 485. Set 28 February. 


A: .. . Q-R7 ch; (30) K-B1, Q-R8 ch; (31) BxQ, RxB ch; (32) 

a a 
: Key: Q-Krt2. 

C: (1) P-Kt3 ch!, KxP (best); (2) P-QB4! (P-R7?), B-K1; (3) oa 
P-K5; (4) B-R5!, B-B3; (5) B-B7, B-R1!; (6) B-Q5, P-B3; (7) P- 
ch!! etc. ‘ Kis 

(1)... BxP refuted by (2) P-QB4; and (1)... K-R4 by (2) P-Kt 
ch, K-R5; (3) P-QB4, B-K1; (4) P-Kt5 etc. 


A good many correct solutions. Prizes: G. Abrahams, 
M. P. Furmston, C, Sansom, A. J. Sobey, D. H. R. 
Stallybrass. 
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K1; (3) B-B3!, 
-B3; (7) P-B5 
| by (2) P-Kt4 


Abrahams, 
, D. H.R. 


AssIAC 


Prizes: 





Week-end Crossword 347 


Three book tokens of 15s. for the first correct solu- 
tions opened. Entries to Crossword 347, New Statesman, 6 
Great Turnstile, London, WC1, by first post 31 March. , ( 


% 5 


NEW STATESMAN 




















Gone broke after a failure 
in indignation (7). 


- 21 MARCH 1959 


ACROSS 27. Guide an animal (5). 

1, The Durham area perhaps is 28. Repeal my ten reformed and 
reserved about the boy (9). become worth copying (9). 
Twisted the injured place DOWN 

“i ws 1. Imprisoned for years in a 

9. pe. ny aaa of my patriotic organisation (5). 

10. ‘O —— Love, half angeland 2 Threw fit on the sea (5). 
half bird’ (Browning) (5). 3, Winning at snooker as a 


> 


preconcerted affair? (7). 


‘I marvel thy master hath 
not —— thee for a word’ 
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20, Those one loves come up 
to one for a dance (7). 


22. Compose a ceremony, by 
the sound of it (5). 


23. Girl who uses everything with 
thanks (5). 


24. Sounding like a wind instru- 
ment in three dying phrases 


SET-SQUARE 


Solution to No. 345 


















12. Publish again in various (L.L.L.) (5). 
universal series (7). 5. Painter of scenery on a 
13. Fresh rush for the paper (9). mountain (9). 
16. Put the information before 6. Taking strides when the rule S 
us in class (5). is put up above the ruler (7). 
17. Deprived of man one tree 7. Revo'ts forcing open ‘nside ai : 
turned into many (5). us (9), A A N 
19. Rest is too disturbed for the 8. Tributes about a game for \$ O'T| v 
long-lived, (9). ladies (9), rn me ara a rn ere ! 
21. They go on shoes to the 13. Gear for titled internationals, | MiwiomrM@amt 7 hh 
back room (7)... by the sound of it (9), TIWAINGMBA NII IMAITIIING 
22. The archaeologist who first 14. West is successfully putting COR | MR NGS | BL BE 
discovers what the potter on beer indiscriminately (9). HIALYIMAK TIN GHELIOIE(S |S 
repens 7). 15. Almost bury on condition PRIZEWINNERS TO No, 345 
25. Aside for a role (5). there is no will (9). H. Rudakova (London W’2) 
26. Somehow tries a lot in 18. Once on the stage, now an Mrs K. Bazell (Bracknell) 
Greek (9). extortioner (7). Mrs C. Ramsden (Winchelsea) 








PERSONAL 


PERSONAL—continued 


PERSONAL—continued 


PERSONAL — continucd 





ADY, secretarial / welfare / teaching experi- 

ence, own typewriter, seeks post where 
unfurn. cottage/flat available. South Coast or 
near. Box 6868. 


(ONSTRUCTIVE work, voluntary or 
otherwise, sought by retiring _business- 
man. Good health. Some capital. Box 6947. 


T¥o versatile young men (one an exc. cook) 
would share fortnight’s holiday with two 
others; rs; suggestions welcomed, Box 6916. — - 


YouNs Australian (m.) intends cycling 
overland to Australia. Welcomes com- 
panions (m.) or constructive advice. Box 6679. 


LADY. 33 ( (Jewish), like join group for holi- 
day Aug. home/abroad. Box: 7005, 

















AA ‘Oxon- Paris, play writer/trnsltr offers 

advanced French or Eng. convsn., other 
coaching, use piano, NW1, to one well- read 
for help mainly sectl (or fee). Box 710 


‘ENTRAL London, Vacancy for re 
ing guest. April. Comf. _ = 
optional, Moderate charge. Box 705 


EASTER parties in Britain and: on he Con- 
tinent (see ‘Holiday Travel’ column). 











(CAR seat vacant to driver (share expenses) 
for new Zodiac Portygal-bound, Ist two 


weeks in May. Box 7077. 


DORSET Coast near Lulworth, holiday cot- 
tage sleep six required two weeks August. 
Toller, 36 Thornton Close, Cambridge. 


Two seats available Minx return journey 
Riviera first 2 wks August. Box 7063. 


CUNNY holidays Ajaccio, Corsica. Comfort- 
able flatlets, view mountains, sea. Moder- 
ate rent. Box 6671. 


RESIDENTIAL accom, reqd Aug. 1960 for 
40 children, 15 adults.. Suitably equipped 
for educational project. Details Box 6842. 


EIFFER, Observer 15th, and Carter NS 

Personal 14th, agree. Do you? Then 
‘Let’s grow’ together. Write as before, H. 
Carter, 94 Church Road, Richmond. 











§PATE Registered Nurse for country dis- 
trict. S, Devon. Able to take charge of 
28 convalescent & healthy children. Also care 
fe ses of junior staff, Very interesting post 





responsible & conscientious nurse who 
ves children & can control through affection 
common sense, Apply Markus, Hapstead, 
Buckfastleigh. 


you can’t afford a country mansion! Why 
not share ours? Buy your own flat or 
artment in large country house standing in 
tine-acres (Kent). Tennis, fishing, boating, 
illiards, bar, own garden’ & gafage space. 
Daily reach London, 1 mile main line station. 
From £500, Box 6865, or phone MAC. 1600. 


AUSTRAL IANS! why not join the Austra- 
lian contingent in the international section 
ofthe Aldermaston March at Easter? Detls Lon- 
don n ALP Club, 7 Carlisle St, W1. HAM. 3148. 





RIGINAL paintings at less than reproduc- 
tion prices. 500 works by the best English 
Masters’ of the last ISO years at prices’ from 
0s. to £10. Please write for lists from Holder, 
3 Casteinau, SW1 
Caren Attractive "posts ts for girls 
avail, Also wanted, p.g. accommodation 
i exchanges seaside /country for students. 
“Suctour, 15 Exhibition Rd, London, SW7. 


A A FRIENDLY, “informal society through 
which members meet at theatres, con- 
Certs, aes, . ae. Gib. is 
€. to ompanions Clu 
Dryden Chambers, 119 Oxford St, Wl. 








XUM 








RDINAND seeks interesting job with 
people. Available 27 May-8 Aug. Any- 
where. Money no object. Box 6814. 


WHat: S wrong with the ABC? Ask Pho- 
netic Alph. Ass., 86 Dalmain Rd, SE23. 
MAKE ‘the Irving Theatre Bar, Leicester 

Square, a meeting place for your friends. 
Open from 3 p.m. until midnight. Annual Bar 
membership 10s. 


< IMON Dewes, Author of best scllers,; ad- 











vises on your MSS: The Forge, Kettle- . 


burgh, Suffolk. 


D2 you Tead, think, discuss? Then you 
would enjoy the year’s course at Hill- 
croft for women over 20, Cultural and social 
subjects and fully residential. Grants avail- 
able. Recognised by Re of Education. 
Consult Secretary (NS), Hillcroft College, 








» South Bank, Surbiton, Surrey. 





i PUBLISHERS | would consider scripts on. 


Educational Subjects: Languages, Com- 
merce, Adult —— etc. 
Ist lesson to Box 6732. 


MAJORCA. Modern furn. villas & flats to 
let nr beautiful beach in Majorca. Terms 
reduced for Spring & Autumn. Full det. fr. 13 
Bigwood Rd, London, NW11. SPE. 8234. ‘ 


UAKERISM. Information respecting the 
faith & practice of the Religious Society 
of Friends se on application to Friends 
Home Service Committee, 
Euston Road, NWI. 


AMPSTEAD Heath? Visit studio 14 Par- 

liament Hill, Prue Prints original lively 
designs, makes Italian-type shirts, ¢ ~ table- 
mats, divan covers. ’Phone SWI. 


HE Central Board of Sections Ob- 

jectors, 6 Endsleigh St, WC1, offers its 
advice on matters of conscience to those liable 
for National Service and Reservists. 


YOUR \ Writing Success begins with ‘Know- 

. Gift ear’s Subscription to 
Britain’ s ,- magazine for Writers, also 
Free Writing Ability Test. Send for free N.3 
‘Know-How Guide to Writing Success’, No 
Sales No Fees tuition. BA School of Suc- 


Synopsis and 








Friends House, 











cessful Writing Ltd, 124 New Bond Street,” 


London, W1, 





SOCIOLoGy, psychology, discussion, danc- , 


ing, music, play-reading, writing, ramb- 
ling-are you interested? Write ec. 


Progressive League, 20 Buckingham St, WC2. 





LEXANDER Techni pee Eric de ‘Peyer, 


7 Wellington Sq., § Ss SLO. 3141. 





YJISION Corrected. § “Sigh improved with- 
out glasses, Qualified Bates Practitioner. 


Michael Ronan, 29 Gloucester Road, SW7.- 


KNightsbridge 7323. 


SE comprendre cest la paix, The Linguists’ 
Club, London’s International Centre, 20 
Grosvenor Place, SW1, Holland Street, W8, 
and now also at Niddry Lodge, Campden 
Hill Rd, W8, for conversation and tuition in 
Continental Snack Bar 





foreign languages. 
SLO. 959 5. 





‘ERMAN for GCE. -Language/literature all 
a Native teachers. Ashley College, 
GER. 8782 
you can speak Italian effortlessly 
menths. 
XPERIENCED Journalist writes speeches, 
reports, articles, books. Box 6365. 





in® 3 





(B), | 


Setogai, WEL. 6655 for details. . 


St Ives, Cornwall. Accom. in artist’s large 
old house overlkg sea. Box 6532, 


ET me trace your 7 | cme 
‘research, All kinds. Box 6622. 


= for Profit. Send a for interest- 
ing free booklet. -Regent aa (Dept. 
! 1/191),' Palace Gate, London 


FOREIGN girls domest. oad willing avail. 
(1) ‘au pair’, (2) requiring free board & 
lodg. in exch. 4 hrs help, (3) ry small con- 
tribution for board and lodg. & 2 hrs help. 
Eductour, 10 Exhibition Rd, SW7. 


UMANISM, a modern outlook. Write to 
Ethical Un, 13 Prince of Wales Tce, W8. 


DUREX gloves and rubber surgical appli- 
«ances. sent under plain cover. Write or 

call for our free price list now. Fiera, Dept 
-N.,' 34 Wardour Si, London, 


"FOREIGN girls seck domestic mas prefer- 
: ably au pair, Anglo-Continental Bureau, 
148 Walton Street, SW3. KEN 41586. 


STOP Smoking At Once -or maser back! 
Free booklet from Natural’ Health Co., 
Dept. J.13, 23 White Hart Lane, SW13. 


AVIES Investments Limited, Bankers, 
stil) offer 73% on sums £20 to £500 
(withdrawal on demand) with extra 4% an each 
£500 ‘unit—details from Investment Dept N, 
Davies Investments Ltd, Danes Inn House, 
265 Strand, London, Wwec2 


TV Urgently Needs Scripts! Our corre- 
spondence course can teach you to earn 
big money by writing TV scripts that sell. 
Individual and practical eons by experts. 
Free Prospectus from Dept Television 
Writing School, 7 Harley 4 pe Rms Wi. 


MSs *5 published by commission, Details s.a.e. 
J. Chapple, Birkholme Drive, Meir 
i Breathe Stoke, Staffs. 


LANNED Families Booklet free. Write 

Court Surgical Stores, Ltd, 12 Marriotts 

Court, Manchester, 2, for our Price list of 
our Surgical goods. 


‘ GZUITAR Lessons. Classical. eo 
48a Cathcart Rd, SW10. FLA. 4354 


. STORIES wanted by the Agency i t 
C.20 of British Institute of Fiction Writ- 
q oh Science, Ltd, Chronicle House, Fleet St, 
We negotiate suitable work .on a 15% 
of sales basis (no reading - fee), upsuitable 
work returned with reasons for rejection. We 
' also offer an interesting booklet giving details 
and fees for our Courses & Criticisms, and 
success letters from students. 


PLANNED Family Requisites. List s.a.e. 
Surgical Stores, 10a Dartmouth Rd, SE23. 


HRONIC Catarrh is commonly treated 
with drugs, inhalants, gargles, sprays, 
cauterisation and even surgery but, withal, the 
condition —the implacable enemy of fitness, 
activity, happiness (and beauty) — remains. 
Garlisol tablets will liquefy catarrh and purify 
and clear the whole system. Entirely harniless 
and benevolent; no drug reaction on the heart 
or any other organ. ‘Not habit-forming. Send 
* §2s. 6d. today for 1,000 Garlisol ‘tablets (six 
months’ supply) with informative booklet of 
home treatment and dietary advice. — Garlisol 
Natural Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex. 


D os ~~ Sigmoheers, 
Prince's Gate, 
KENsington 8042. 





















































Psychologist, 69 
Kensington, i 


i Anthony Hunter; ‘Ruskin Coleg 





PLEASING accent acquired after 2 or 3 
private speech lessons. Box 6603. 

ASSAGE for health & fitness relieves 

nervous tension. HAM, 2514, 1-5 p.m. 





FAMILY Planning requisites by post any- 
where. Booklet, price list free under 





sealed cover. Premier Laboratories Ltd. 
315/46 Grays Inn Rd, London, WC1. 





[NTERPRET for foreign holidays, 3 LP 

records & 2 books. Only £3 10s. post-free. 
French, Spanish, Italian & German. Free 
trial. No de posit. Barmerlea Book Sales, Ltd 
(Dept Vieaghene NS), 10 Bayley St, WCl. 


LYRICS and sketches required. Scripts to 
Irving Theatre, Leicester Square, WC2. 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


ONTENTS of March ‘Plebs’: “Trade 
Union Education’, by The Times Labour 
Correspondent; ‘The Times and Trade Union 
Education’, by J. P. M. Millar;, ‘A Tutor 
Looks Back’, by W,. McLaine; ‘The Main 
Struggle in Politics’ by Arthur Woodburn, 
MP; ‘John S. and his Lions’, by J. P. M. 
‘Psst! Wanna Form a Company’, by 
Today’, by 

- Di Hughes;' ‘This Wicked World’, 

J. P. M. Millar; “The South Wales Minexe 
and IWCE’, by George Phippen; “The Cock- 
it’; ‘News of the Movement’; ‘Plebs’ is 6d., 
y post 8d., or 7s. 6d. a year, from the 

NCLC, Tillicoultry, Scotland. 


THE most dependable guige to good eating 
in Gt Britain is ‘The Good Food Guide 
1959/60’, edited by Sem d Postgate from 
recommendations by Geo ood Club mem- 
bers, published by Casell Previous issues 
are out of date and may lead to disappoint- 
ment. Invest in the new edition, 7s. 
from all booksellers. 


RECENT novels 60 per cent, reduc. List: 
14 Seaton Close, Twickenham, POP. 5589. 


ERMAN books in 7 rooms: Libris, 384 
Boundary kd, NW8. MAI. 3030. 


BOOKS bought, Left emphasis. Van calls. 
Hammersmith Bookshop, W6. RIV. 6807, 


TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS 


MBS Je! Jolly will type or duplicate it for 
haring Cross Road, WC2. T 2M. 
5588 ae eRe 8640. . 


YPING and Duplicating by Experts. 

MSS., Plays, testimonials, etc. Metropoli- 
tan Typewriting Office, 239-241 Shaftes ury 
Ave (Oxford St end), WC2. COV. 1817. 


ALL’ Types of Typewriting and Duplicating 
done directly. MSS, lays, Scripts, 
Short Stories, etc. Speed is the keynote of 
our efficient, faultless, inexpensive service. 
Colinad Co., Ltd., 117 City Rd, EC1. CLE, 
9637 | (5 d doors from C Old St. Tube Stn). 


FOR: rapid and reliable duplicating & typing, 
reports, ‘theses, ee met etc., 

Abbey Secretarial Bureau; ictoria St, 

SW. Rush jobs undertaken. “ABB. 3772. 


THE St. Stephen’s Secretariat undertakes all 

kinds of ae ag and typing. 3-4 
Lincoln’s a Fields, WC2. CHA. 8217 and 
VIC. 0031 











Millar; 









































[°OKS.! like print! New style ej 
by’ Susan Tully,. 63 Wigmore 
HUN 9893. And standard typewriting ser service. 


JEAN McDougall for typing, translations, 
24-hour duplicating service, 31 Kensing- 
tom Church St, London, W8. WES. 5809. 


FOOD AND DRINK 


APFELSTRUDEL (also pastry), rum baba, 
dobos, french pastries, paklava, birthday 
& wedding cakes — reasonable —e, . Pittas 
patisserie, 3 Percy: St, nr Tott. Ct R d. 


Wwesr Side Story - east, north, south, too. 
The news travels fast that El Cid 
Amontillado is the superb choice in’ sherries. 
Tt comes from Spain and sp-eads ‘enjoyment 
all through these islands. Just try it. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
cost 6s. per line (average six words) 
minimum two lines. Box number 2s. 6d. 
Semi-display giving greater prominence 
90s. per inch. Copy by Tuesday first post 

can normally be inserted same week. 
N.S., Great Turnstile, London, WC1 
Telephone HOLborn 8471 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT _ 





GOVERNMENT OF THE FEDERA- 
TION OF RHODESIA AND 
NYASALAND 


VACANCIES: STATISTICIANS: 


CENTRAL AFRICAN STATISTICAL 
OFFICE: MINISTRY OF ECONOMIC 
AFFAIRS 


Applications are invited from suitably 
qualified persons or persons expecting to 
qualify in June/July 1959 for appoint- 
ment as STATISTICIANS in the Cen- 
tral African Statistical Office. Preference 
will be given to applicants who possess a 
University Degree with first- or second- 
class honours (or equivalent qualification) 
in Statistics, Economics or Mathematics. 
Applications from persons who have 
passed approved Statistical Society ex- 
aminations will be considered. 


Commencing salary, in the scales £700- 

£1,650 p.a. for men and £630-£1,330 

p.a. for women, will depend upon quali- 

fications, approved previous experience 

and/or approved National Service. High- 

est commencing salary £1,250 p.a, men 
and £940 p.a. women. 


Application forms and _ further details 

from the Secretary (R), Rhodesia House, 

429 Strand, London, WC2. Closing date 
31 March. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 


Applications are invitéd for the following 
posts in the SCHOOL of SOCIAL 
STUDIES; duties begin 1 Oct 1959:— 
an ASSISTANT LECTURER (with 


special qualifications and interests in 
SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY) 


a RESEARCH ASSISTANT (to help in 
the planning and execution of social re- 
search projects in the School) 


Salary scales: — Assistant Lecturer £700 
x 50-850; Research Assistant £700, with 
FSSU provision and family allowance. 
Initial salary on the Assistant Lecturer’s 
scale according to qualifications and ex- 
perience. Grants towards removal ex- 
penses will be made. Further particulars 
should be obtained from the Registrar to 
whom applications (4 copies)..should be 
sent by 18 April 1959. 





BRADY CLUBS AND SETTLEMENT 
require 

1. Resident WARDEN. ee , 

Duties will comprise the administration 

of the building, welfare work and the 

religious side. A married couple are pre- 


ferred to create an orthodox Jewish 
family atmosphere. 
2. GIRLS’ CLUB LEADER to_ work 


under the general guidance of the Youth 
Director, Mr. P. Y. Mayer. (Part-time 
worker will be considered.) 
A married couple might possibly fill the 
two posts. 
These are ‘key’ appointments and will be 
appropriately remunerated. 
Send full particulars in confidence to the 
Chairman, Brady Settlement, 192 Han- 
bury Street, London, El. 





NIVERSITY of Hong Kong. Lecturer or 
Assistant Lecturer in Sociology. Applica- 
tions are invited for the above post. Appli- 
cants should have appropriate qualifications 
and experience. Annual salary (superannu- 


able) is: Lecturer: £1,575 x £50- £2,175 
(man) or £1,200x £40-—£1,680 (woman). 
Assistant Lecturer: £1,375 x £50-—£1,525 
(man) or £1,040 £40—£1,160 (woman), 


There is also an expatriation allowance of 
£225 a year if applicable. The equivalent of 
income tax in the Colony is comparatively 
low. First-class sea passages are provided for 
expatriate staff and their families on first 
appointment and leaves. Further particulars 
and information as to the method of applica- 
tion may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, 
WCl. Applications close, in Hong Kong and 
London, on 8 May 1959. 


STATISTICIAN (Assistant Planning Officer 
(Research)—APT Special Grade (£750- 
£1,030) for County Borough of Southampton, 
Borough Architect’s Department. Duties: 
Research, Compilation of planning statistics; 
Direction of survey work on population, em- 
=, etc., in connection with review of 

evelopment Plan. Qualifications: Univer- 
sity Degree in economics or other appropriate 
subject, with special reference to statistics. 
Commencing salary according to experience. 
Candidates should state housing requirements. 
Applcation Forms from the Borough Archi- 
tect, Civic Centre, Southampton, ret:urnable 
hy 3 April 1959. 


| 





NEW STATESMAN 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT continued _ 


INISTRY of Agriculture, Fisheries and 
Food: Senior Scientific Officers. One 
post at Harpenden for Organic or Analytical 
Chemist, preferably with experience of plant 
protection chemistry, to act as Secretary to 
a crop protection committee. The duties 
involve some administrative work and some 
travelling. One post at Aberdeen for a 
Physical Chemist, preferably with experience 
in reaction Kinetics or radiation chemistry. 
Both posts are pensionable, and require Ist or 
2nd class honours degree in chemistry with 
at least 3 years’ post-graduate experience. 
Men and women aged at least 26 and under 
31 (with extension for Forces and Overseas 
Civil Service) may apply. Men’s salary scale 
£1,200 (or higher in. exceptional cases)— 
£1,420 in Aberdeen, £30 less in Harpenden. 
Write Civil Service Commission, 17 North 
Audley Street, London, W1, for application 
form quoting S.53/59. 
[NSTRUCTOR Branch, Royal Navy. Appli- 
_ cations are invited for Short Service Com- 
missions in the Instructor Branch of the 
Royal Navy. The primary requirement is 
for men of good personal qualities with de- 
grees (or the equivalent) in Mathematics, 
Physics or Engineering (Mechanical, Electri- 
cal and Aeronautical) but graduates in 
Chemistry, Metallurgy, History, Geography 
or English will also be considered. An addi- 
tional requirement exists for non-graduates 
with teaching qualifications. Service in the 
Instructor Branch combines all the advantages 
of life in the Royal Navy —e.g., comradeship, 
travel, a wide variety of cultural and sporting 
activities, a high standard of living, responsi- 
bility, etc—with the opportunity to utilise 
scientific, technological and professional quali- 
fications to the full. The work of the In- 
structor Officer is fundamental to the Fleet 
and covers the widest field of operational, 
technical and academic duties- ashore and 
afloat, ranging from basic instruction to work 
on the lastest developments in nuclear power 
and guided weapons. Instructor Officers are 
also the meteorologists of the Royal Navy. 
Note also: Students in their final year may 
apply. Short Service Commissions are 
granted initially for 3, 4 or 5S years, and may 
be extended up to 10 years. A Short Service 
Commission discharges liability for National 
Service. Starting pay is £511 p.a. rising to 
£620 p.a. after 1 year’s service (£620 p.a. 
rising to £839 for lst and 2nd Class Honours 
Graduates) plus marriage, lodging, ration 
allowances, etc., where appropriate. (At age 
30 a married Honours graduate could be 
earning about £1,750 p.a.). £405 tax free 
gratuity after a Short Service Commission 
of 3 years and pro rata for longer. Service in 
the Instructor Branch is recognised by the 
Ministry of Education as ‘approved external 
service’. Short Service Officers may apply 
for Permanent Commissions. Candidates must 
be British subjects, sons of British subjects, 
under 36 years old and medically fit. For 
further details apply to: Director, Naval Edu- 
cation Service (P/15), Admiralty, London. 





ENTRAL Office of Information, Social 
Survey, invites applications for the fol- 
lowing posts: (1) Two Senior Research 
Officers required to conduct sample surveys 
covering wide range of Social and Bconomic 
problems. Selected candidates will carry full 
responsibility for surveys and will be free to 
devise fresh methods of approach to problems 
but will have at their disposal highly skilled 
technical sections covering sampling, inter- 
viewing, coding and tabulation. Applicants 
must have a University Degree in one of the 
Social Sciences or Statistics or full-time ex- 
perience in a research organisation; must be 
able to show evidence of previous work done. 
Posts are graded Senior Information Officer 
(unestablished). (Ref. PE.461.) Salary £1,395 
to £1,660 (men); £1,345 to £1,600 (women). 
(2) Two Research Officers required to con- 
duct, and assist in conduct of sample surveys 
covering wide range of Social and Economic 
problems. Selected candidates will be free to 
devise fresh methods of approach to pro- 
blems and will work with highly skilled tech- 
nical sections covering sampling, interviewing, 
coding and tabulation. Preference will be 
given to applicants with a University Degree 
in one of the Social Sciences or Statistics but 
consideration will be given to applicants with 
a diploma or full-time experience in a 
research organisation. Posts are graded Infor- 
mation Officer (unestablished). (Ref. PE.462.) 
Salary £1,150 to £1,330 (men); £1,102 to 
£1,280 (women). (3) Assistant Research 
Officer to assist with sample surveys cover- 
ing wide range of Social and Economic 
—- Quals. are a University Degree or 
iploma or exp. of survey work. Some know- 
ledge of statistical methods an advantage. 
Post is graded Assistant Information Officer 
(unestablished). (Ref. PE.463.) Salary 
according to exp. and quals., rising to max. 
of £1,035 (men); £1,038 (women). Write to 
Ministry of Labour and National Service, 
Professional and Executive Register, Atlantic 
ouse, Farringdon Street, London, EC4, 
quoti relevant P.E. Number and give age 
and full details of quals. and exp. Only those 
applicants selected for interview will be 
advised. 
MARLBOROUGH Day Hospital, 38 Marl- 
borough Place, London, NW8. Psychi- 
atric Social Worker for Adult and Children’s 
Dept — staff of 2. Interesting duties in modern 
day hospital methods of treatment under the 
NHS. Candidates (male or female) should 
possess the Mental Health Certificate. Whitley 
Council salary scale. Detailed applications, 
with names of two referees, to Medical 
Director immediately. 


| 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 





IBRARIAN, Ministry of Agriculture, 

Fisheries and Food: Pensionable post at 
the Veterinary Laboratory, Weybridge, 
Surrey, for man or woman at least 22 on 
1.3.59. Qualifications: Fellowship or Asso- 
ciateship of Library Association, or diploma 
of London University School of Librarian- 
ship. Knowledge of French and German de- 
sirable. Experience in medical, scientific or 
technical library an advantage. Salary (men) 
£635 (25 or over) rising initially to £1,055, 
with promotion prospects. Write Civil Service 
Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, 
W1, for application form, quoting 4935/59/ 
13. Closing date 2 April 1959. 


AUSTRALIA ~ University of Sydney. Lec- 
tureship/Senior Lectureship in Econo- 
mics. Applications are invited for the above 
position. The salary for a Senior Lecturer is 
within the range £A2,200—80-—£2,600 per 
annum; for a Lecturer within the range 
£A1,500 -90-— £2,100 per annum, In each 
case cost of living adjustment will be allowed. 
The salary is subject to deductions under the 
State Superannuation Act. The commencing 
salary will be fixed according to the qualifica- 
tions and experience of the successful appli- 
cant. Under the Staff Members’ Housing 
Scheme in cases approved by the University 
and its Bankers, married men may be assisted 
by loans to purchase a house. Further par- 
ticulars and information as to the method of 
application may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, 
WCl. Applications close, in Australia and 
London, on 20 April 1959. 

USTRALIA — University of Sydney. 

Lectureship/Senior Lectureship in Mech- 
anical Engineering. Applications are invited 
for the above position. The salary for a Senior 
Lecturer is within the range £A2,200—-80—- 
£2,600 per annum; for a Lecturer within the 
range £A1,500—90—£2,100 per annum. In 
each case cost-of-living adjustment will be 
allowed. The salary is subject to deductions 
under the State Superannuation Act. The 
commencing salary will be fixed according to 
the qualifications and experience of the 
successful applicant. Under the Staff Mem- 
bers’ Housing Scheme in cases approved by 
the University and its Bankers, married men 
may be assisted by loans to purchase a house. 
Further particulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
Square, London, WCl. Applications close, in 
Australia and London, on 30 April 1959. 








UNIVERSITY College of Swansea. Appli- 
cations are invited for the post of Senior 
Research Officer in the Social Science De- 
partment. The appointment will be for three 
years from a date to be arranged but not 
later than October 1, 1959. Subject to satis- 
factory ee and experience, the 
salary will be £1,500 £75 to £1,650 per 
annum. The appointment is in connection 
with an enquiry into family life and kinship 
in the Swansea area and will have special 
reference to the position of old ‘people. 
Further particulars may be obtained from 
the Registrar, University College, Singleton 
Park, Swansea, by whom applications (six 
copies) must be received by Saturday, 4 
April 1959 


B®S requires Programme Assistant in the 

Yugoslav Section. The requirements in- 
clude Serbo-Croat (Ijekavstina) as mother 
tongue and good knowledge of English, ability 
to translate accurately and rapidly from each 
language to the other, to read fluently in 
Serbo-Croat at the microphone and to write 
original material. Candidates should have in- 
terest in international affairs and good know- 
ledge of contemporary conditions in Yugo- 
slavia. Journalistic or radio experience an ad- 
vantage. Appointment normally for three 
years with possibility of extension. Salary 
£960 p.a. with prospects. Requests for appli- 
cation forms (enclosing addressed envelope 
and quoting reference G.1039 N. Stm.) should 
reach Appointments Officer, Broadcasting 
House, London, W1, within five days. 





NOTTINGHAMSHIRE County Council 


Children’s Committee. Child Care 
Officers. Applications are invited for two 
vacancies at Area Offices in Mansfield 


(woman) and Nottingham (man) due to pro- 
motion. Candidates should possess the Home 
Office Certificate in iid Care and/or a 
Social Science Certificate. Casework experi- 
ence desirable. Opportunities to develop pre- 
ventive and adoption work and _ short-stay 
boarding-out. Interest in student supervision 
desirable. Assisted car purchase scheme. 
Salary £575-£725 per annum (APTI) accord- 
ing to qualifications and experience. Appli- 
cation forms and further particulars from 
Mrs. M. R. Spence, Children’s Officer, Shire 
Hall, Nottingham. A. R. Davis, Clerk of the 
County Council. 


LONDON County Council, Barnsbury 
Secondary (G) School, Barnsbury Park, 
London, Nl. Headmistress required in Sep- 
tember for this secondary school for about 
1,100 girls. Burnham group XVII (based on 
average unit total of 1927 for 1956/58). 
Courses provided in needlework, commercial 
subjects, housecraft and craft as well as 
courses leading to GCE (O and A level). 
Forms TS10 from and returnable to Educa- 
tiga Officer (TS10), County Hall, London, 
S'é1, (Candidates who have completed Form 
TS10 within last year and have nothing to 
alter may complete Form TS10B). Closing 
date 4 April. (596) 








USTRALIA - University of Queenany 
A Lecturer in Economics ocean’ 
Department of External Studies. Application, 
are invited for the above position, Applicant 
should have an Honours Degree in Ean 
omics, or equivalent qualifications S 
£A1,540/£A2,040 p.a. Further particulars a4 
application forms are obtainable from the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of th 
British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Senie 
London, WC1, or from the Registrar, Unive, 
sity of Queensland, Brisbane, Queensland. 
Australia, Applications close, in Australia and 
London, on 30 April 1959. 





ELFARE Visitor by Middlesex Goum 

Council initially in Enfield & Kau” 
ton area for services to severely handicapped 
persons (other than_ blind). Salary Apt. | 
£605-755 or Misc. III £535-595 {if 26 
over). Commencing salary within scale acd 
to quals., exper., etc. Prescribed Conditions 
Further partics from Chief Welfare Officer 1 
Queen Anne’s Gate Bidgs., Dartmouth % 
SW1, by 31 March. (Quote Z.323 NS.) 
ASSISTANT | Housemothers, resident, te. 

quired for interesting work in Children: 
Homes with boys and girls aged 5-15 years 
Training or experience desirable but not 
essential. Separate bedroom and good hogj- 
day. | Minimum salary £30 16s, 8d. pe 
month, less valuation of emoluments, Apply 
Children’s Officer, Essex County Coungil 
220-4, London Road, Chelmsford, ‘ 


VicTORIA Settlement. Liverpool. Appl- 

cations invited from suitably qualified 
persons for the post of Assistant Warden for 
work with Girls’ and Mixed Clubs, The 
Person appointed will be able to obtain wide 
experience and would work in close co-open- 
tion with Social Workers in other fields, 
Salary for a person over 25 years of age with 
teaching qualifications, graduation or equivi- 
lent: £510 £20—£720 with equal pay incr- 
ments. Commencing salary will be determinsd 
by previous experience. Application forms 
and further particulars obtainable from The 
Warden, Victoria Settlement, Netherfield 
Road North, Liverpool, 5. 


HOUSEFATHER (single) reguired to help 
look after 28 boys aged 10-15, living in 
cottage forming part of home for 350 children 
at Sidcup, Kent. Previous experience and/or 
qualifications necessary. £475-£550, less de- 
duction for board, etc. Application forms and 
details from Children’s Officer, LCC (CH) 
SEDO/467), County Hall, London, SEI. 


WAJURSES (SRN and SEN) wanted by Hom 
for the Aged, London. Box 7049 


FRIENDS of the Poor & Gentlefolk’s Help. 

Trained and/or experienced Socul 
Worker wanted for Homes Dept. Further 
Farticulars on application to General Secre- 
tary, 42 Ebury Street, London, SW1. 


YOUTH Leader, qualified and experienced, 

required for new full-time mixed youth 
club opening 1 July 1959. Married man whow 
wife is interested in the work essential. The 
post offers scope for experiment and imagim- 
tion. Salary £650 p.a. plus living accommod- 
tion. Pension Scheme available. Apply in 
writing, with full details of age, experiene 
and qualifications, to Mr. L. Mills, Area 
Youth Organiser, 2 Market Place, Frome, 
Somerset. 


SWALCLIFFE Park School, Swaicliffe, Nr. 
‘ Banbury, Oxon. A qualified male teacher 
is required immediately after Easter at this 
independent Special School for Maladjusted 
Boys, aged 11-16 years and of average intelli- 
gence. House available, Full details from the 
Principal. 


WORLD news agency requires experienced 

assistant in news library for classification, 
research and indexing. Contributory pension 
scheme, Send full details including age and 
experience to Box 6888. 


j EIDENFELD & Nicolson, 7 Cork St, 
W1, Publishers, require lady immedi- 
ately as Personal Assistant/Secretary to Sales 
Manager. This is a most responsible & in- 
teresting post as it entails working & running 
Sales Department without constant super 
vision. Tel. REG. 0322 for appointment. 




















RECORD Company seek a full-time~ er 
perienced proof-reader. Good knowledge 
of music, especially of opera, necessary, and 
languages an asset. Would probably suit an 
older person. Apply Box 7065. 





SSISTANT, responsible, preferably with 

staff management and secretarial expefi- 
ence, good at letter writing, interested in 
organizing, wanted by go-ahead social service 
body; Victoria district. Full 1959 holiday. 
Pension Scheme. State last “& expected salary. 
Box 7079 


AN experienced Cook required for business 
family 4 nights a week. Write age & salary 
reqd. MacKenzie, 37 Greville Hall, NW6. 


OUNG man _ required for handicralts 

showroom. Interesting and progressive 
position for someone with ability to teach of 
demonstrate crafts. Apply The Manageress, 
Dryad Handicrafts, 93 Gt Russell St, WCl 
SECRETARY, responsible, perfect German, 

English, including shorthand, wanted by 
Publisher, Welbeck area, Good salary, pleasant 
atmosphere, etc. Box 7093 


EXPERIENCED lady assistant with typicg 
ability required for Antique Gelkes 
117 Kensington Church St, W8. BAY. 961 4 
PHYSICS. Grad. woman tutor read - 
Apr. for pt-time work Lon, W1. Box 70%. 
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_APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 


NEW STATESMAN 
WHERE TO STAY—continued 





ETARY, about 24, for Public Relations 
SEGRE W1, Salary £11. Portman Bureau, 78 
George St Street, W1. HUNter 0676. 


1 TH cent. cottage, 20th cent. comfort, 
Engl. & continental cooking. Nr Canter- 


bury, Prices Cottage, Boughton (Kent) 393. 





(ORTHAND /typist required, English and 
SiGe shorthand, for machinery busi- 
s. Modern offices WC district. Telephone: 
Personnel Officer, CHAncery 2341. 


ZRADUATE, man or woman, not under 
G 25, wanted in office of postal college in 
South London. Mainly marking students’ 

ers; certain other duties on educational 
Oe of organisation. Salary £700, State age, 
iegree, experience. Box 7021. 


YART-time efficient young sec, wanted. City 
P offices (mostly _Wednesdays). Box 7051. 


\T any age nothing is more important than 

the right career. Consult the Vocational 
Guidance Association, 37a Devonshire St, 
Wi. Tel. WELbeck 8017. 


~~ APPOINTMENTS WANTED 


He Graduate Fine Art (f.), 23, Dipl. 
J age Painting, knowledge French, 
, seeks post, B Ox 052. 
TOUNG Graduate (f., English, Oxford) 
secretarial, editorial exp., seeks interest- 
ing, Tes responsible post. Box 6700. vied 
@PANISH young lady, from Madrid Univer- 
sity, speaking English, seeks post as 
Anglo-Spanish_ Secretary or Typist. Box 6676. 

















GcHOOL Teacher (woodwork), fluent Ger- 
man, moderate French, clerical experi- 
ence, lit. and social interests, sks employ- 
ment during summer holidays. } Box 6951. 


EMPLOYERS seeking able © office staff, m. 
or f., are invited to consult Stella Fisher 
Bureau, 436 Strand, WC2. 


EASTER AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 
Continued from page 








‘poLitics and Public Opinion’ with Ritchie 

Calder, John Beavan, William “4 

Keith Kyle, Hugh Mackenzie & 

Marris. Fabian Easter School, 26-30 i 

Seatrice Webb House, Dorking. Partics. 11 
h Street, SW1. 


FASTER | Drama School starting 5 April, 
don. Others at Leatherhead Reper- 
fie Theme and Chanticleer Theatre, Lon- 
don, starting 5 July, 26 July, 2 Aug., 9 Aug., 
17 Aug. (eve). £8 8s. and £5 Ss. Professional 
stage staff. Syllabus from Director, Marion 
Naylor, 6 The Keir, Westside, Wimbledon 
Cemmon, S.W.19. WIM. 2161. 


LYN Holiday Sketching, Group, 11 
May to 11 Sept. 1959 aily ude 
tions with tuition. Large studio. Beginners 
welcomed. Book for week, fortnight or 
r. Prospectus from Director, Gernick 
Field Studio, Newlyn, Penzance, Cornwall. _ 





WHERE TO STAY 





THAMES: -side Beauty ot for your holi-. 


days, Croft House Hotel, Burcot, nr Ox- 
ford. Tennis/billiards. Reg. Club. AA, RAC. 
PORTHLEVEN. Tye Rock Hotel, adjoining 

beach; views Land’s End- Lizard; quiet 
‘comfort: ‘Home’ cooking. AA & RAC recom. 
$.a.e. for brochure 





Mills, Area 
lace, Frome, 


swalcliffe, Nr. 

male teacher 
Easter at this 
 Maladjusted 
verage intelli- 
tails from the 


PEMBROKESHIRE. Historic house, woods, 
lakes, own farm, modern amenities, sea 
near. Lockley, Orielton, Pembroke. 


FARM Holidays - 1959 Farm Holiday Guide 
oe Britain’s best farm and country 
ouses. 


county by county, illustrated. 


uest 
‘ Price 3s, 6d, (postage 6d.) Farm Guide (NS), 


18 High St, Paisley, 





“peoxy Trekking in the beautiful hills of the 


Scottish borders. A superb _ holiday! 



































USSEX. 12 mls Eastbourne. Acres wooded 
grounds. Own produce. Everything home 
made. Vegetarians welcome. From 6} gns. 
Whinrig Guest House, Horam 211. 


PREAKFAST in bed a free service at 

Normanhurst till Whit. Other free 
‘extras’ include early tea, yu fruit dly, 
coffees after main meals, htd bedrm in cool. 
weather; no gratuities (surcharge incl. in 
price). A few dble vacancies from 6} gns. 
Also booking for summer from 7 gns. Illus. 
brochures. Normanhurst Private Hotel, Sea- 
front, St Leonards, Sussex. Premier position, 
sheltered, facing full Sth. 
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HOLIDAY TRAVEL—continued 





EASTER PARTIES 


Spend a gay Easter with our house party 
at Moulsford-on-Thames or in Rye, Sus- 
sex, There will be a host to arrange 
excursions and all social activities, danc- 
ing, etc. Tennis court available in the 
grounds at Moulsford. Cost of Easter 
weekend £8, Easter week £10 5s. There 
are still a number of vacancies on our 
Easter party in Paris and our special 


Teenagers’ Easter and Winter Sports 
parties (Paris and Austria). 
ERNA LOW TRAVEL SERVICE, 


47(NS) ows Brompton Road, London, 


W7. KEN. 0911 & 8881. 





ROME. Modern comf, accom. with Italian 
family. B. & B. 14s. per day, minimum 1 
week. Massimi, Via Dulceri 62. 
COTE d’ Azur. Typical Provengal hotel. 
Beautiful, quiet site above sandy beach. 
Modern comforts, Ist-class cuisine. Casino, 
dancing. Reduced rates up to end of June. 
Iltus brochure: Ermitage, Bandol (Var). 


HOLIDAY TRAVEL 





RUSSIA FROM 66 GNS 


Progressive Tours Ltd specialises in 
holiday travel in Russia, conducted tours, 
small parties and individual travel. Tours 
include the y-Day celebrations in 
Moscow, leaving London on 25 April 
with 14 full days in the Soviet Union, 
and back in London on 18 May for 
125 gns. There is also a tour of Moscow 
and Leningrad, travel is by air, with 9 
days in the Soviet Union at 115 gns, or 
a tour by Russian ship for 66 gns. 


ALBANIA 18-DAY TOUR £98 18s. 
Progressive Tours Ltd are the only 
people covering this interesting country. 

HUNGARY 57 gns. 
A comprehensive 15-day grand tour. 


OTHER EASTERN EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES 


Progressive Tours Ltd arra tours 
or individual holidays in O- 
SLOVAKIA, POLAND, RUMANIA, 


BULGARIA and all Eastern European 
countries. Travel = also be arranged in 
a. 


PROGRESSIVE TOURS LTD; 
Dept. N.S.5, 100a Rochester Row, 
London, SW1. 

TATe 2152-3. 





SEE SPAIN 
BY LUXURY COACH 
15-day Star Coach Tour visiting Barce- 
lona, Madrid, nae gaa Granada, 


Departures texan ; i 10 May to 
25 October, 47 gns. 
— NS, 


78 New Oxford St, vende, WCl. 
MUSeum 9351/5. 


HUNGARY FOR ELEGANCE 


Savour delicious Hungarian cuisine and 
wines to the strains of famous gipsy 
orchestras—bask in the sun on the 
beaches of Lake Balaton—revel in the 
infectious gaiety of Budapest. We have 
inclusive holidays to Hungary from_as 
little as 42 s. for a fortnight. Full 
detai!s in ok No. 3, free from 
CONTOURS LTD (Tel. MUS 8499) 
72 Newman Street, LONDON, W1. 


Apply for full details to 
sate SEE SPAIN 











CHARTER YACHT LEAVING RAMS- 
GATE FOR MEDITERRANEAN 
via Paris and canals 12 April has some 
berths available from £35/45, fully inclu- 
sive. One way cruise only of about three 
weeks. 

Also available. for charter in Mediter- 
ranean from May onwards. 

Box 7019. 





SEE SPAIN 
15-day 
Air Holidays 


to 
Lloret de Mar (Costa Brava) 
otel Villa Solterra 
Prices from 39 gns. 

Vacancies available, 16 & 30 May, 13 & 
27 June, 11 July, 5 & 19 September. 
Apply for full details to Dept. NS 

SEE SPAIN, LTD, 
78 New Oxford St, London, WC1. 
MUSeum 9351/5. 











i Brochure with pleasure from Toftcombs 
aoa ee _ Hotel, Biggar, Scotland. 
utory pension re you can’t afford the Continent but like 
ding age and the food, sun, sea & country there is an 
eld stone cottage at Salcombe taking a few 
“7 Cork S fF suests. Bkit, & dinner. 7 gns. p.w. Box 6397. 
lady immedi- BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court,’ W. 
etary to Sales § . © Cliff. Tel. 1944. 33 rms. 150 yards sea 
onsible & in- front. Gdns., putting green, garages. Super- 
ng = — Jative food. Easter 9 gns. Summer 9-12} gns. 
nstant super- 5 = 
RECUPERATION at Higham House in 53 
intment. beautiful acres. Comfort, rest, exercise. 
full-t time~ ¢x- Eatirely +r" Farm eggs and milk. 
od knowledg desired. Health lectures. Write 
lecessary, and a terms und brochure. Higham House, Sale- 
-_ suit an hurst, Robertsbridge, Sx. Robertsbridge 126. 
Pa 2: | JELLeE Guide to Village Inns, Farms, 
tial with Hotels on and off the beaten track round 
etarial expeti- Britain’s coast and country, Ss post free from 
interested in Victor Hilton (NS), Sundial House, Torquay. 
social service VAGISSEY, Cornwall. Guests welcome 
1959 <— = a distinctive old house, 5 mins. hasbour 
pected salaty. ach. From 5 gns. p.w. wn House, 
eee Church Lane. 
d for business LAKES Mans. Beaut. view, mod. furn. 
re age & salary 4 Reas. terms. Croft Hotel, Ambleside 2334. 
Hall, NW6_ ASTER’ in Sussex. Blenheim Farm, 
r handicrafts —— mf, accom. and good 
d progressive moderate terms. Riding stables, 
y to teach of Coarse “fishing. Tel. Robertsbridge 148. 
Manageress, YYE, Simon the Pieman Tearooms receive 
mn St, WCl. a few guests. Tel, Rye 220 
rfect German, RECULVER Lodge, Beltinge, ‘Kent. Week- 
d, wanted by ends and holidays. Ideal for conferences. 
alary, pleasant Vegetarians welcome. 
eee ILL-lovers offer hospitality in converted 
it with typing :, farmhouse, beautifully & remotely situ- 
* Galleries, in heart of Welsh mountains nr Llyn 
. BAY. 9618. coat Modern comfort, very good fires. 
4 end ly & informal, 63/73 gns. George & 
tor req Bonner, Penralit, refriw, Llanrwst 166. 
V1. Box 709. WHIQ ro aks. * 





XUM 





15 days PALMA 37 
Viscount all the way. rtures every 
Monday night— vacancies most dates. 
This is just one example of the real 
value for money offered by our sunshine 
air holidays in the Mediterranean. Our 
Book No. 1 gives full details—free from 
CONTOURS LTD 

(Telephone No. MUSeum ~, 

2 Newman Street, LONDON, 


=. flying BEA 
pa 








JNEXPENSIVE French Holidays listed in 
leaflet showing 100 inclusive holidays 
offered by British travel agents from £15 18s. 
upwards. Prices compare well with holidays 
elsewhere at similar distances and you have 
the advantage of the new favourable rate of 
exchange for other spending and purchases. 
Motorists get free customs papers and a 21% 
reduction on petrol by means of petrol 
cheques issued to visitors and the benefit of 
Europe’s finest road network on which really 
to enjoy motoring. There are 10,000 tourist 
hotels to choose from. For a typical selection 
send for Hotel booklet giving. full range of 
prices in Savoy. And as there is always some 
worthwhile event in France to attend, ask also 
for the beautifully presented Calendar of 
Events. All these and other information free 
from the French Government Tourist Office, 
178 Piccadilly, London, W1. 


Plan your holiday with maps from: 
Rallykit, 10 Plum Lane, London, SE18. 
Write for free 1959 price list. 


PROTRAVEL have something for everyone. 
Write now for your copy of our 1959 
booklet, ‘Better Holidays’. Protravel (NS), 12 
Gt Castle St, Oxford Circus, London, 
(behind Peter Robinson). LANgham 3101. 
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ACCOMMODATION VACANT—continued 


LP spacious sgle divan rm, cent. htg, 
con: hot w., linen, china, SR ches share 
bth. NW2. ‘Transport gd. 3 gns IL. 6025. 


IGHGATE. Nr tube & buses, 2-room flat- 
let. 2 divans, Light, hot water, own 
cooker. 70s, p.w. FIT. 0952 (evenings). 


FENCHLEY Rd. Attractive nicely furnished 
flat, double bed-sitting room, communi- 
cating kit./dining room, const hot water. 
£5 10s. Crediton Hill, NW6. HAM 2854. 


LARGE furnished room very near Hamp- 
stead Heath, cooking facs, use of phone 
& bath. £2 p.w. Suit business lady or elderl 
person. HAM, 4762 after 6 p.m. or week-en 


IGHGATE Woods, Sunny 2 rmd fiat, oa 
view, own lav. Empid lady. TUD. 8160. 


SHARE lady’s warm mansion 1 flat by West- 
minster ‘Cathedral off. prof. lady. Lge 
div./sit. room, heating, light, cleaning, use k. 
& b., c.hw. Complete priv. Cater separately. 
£21 p.m, Lift, porters, phone, Box 7057. 


TTRACTIVE fully- furnished 2-room room fiat, 
4 hr central London, £4 4s. SYD. 5349. 
AMPSTEAD, single room & breakfast 
offd to reasonably prog. bus. or prof. man 
or woman. pref. over 35. 34 } gns. HAN HAM 57 5765. 


S/¢ furnd fl flat, dble bedroom, liv living-rm. 
facing Hampstead Heath, bath-cum-kit. 
6 gns. week. View evgs/ /wk-ends. SW SW1. 3521. 


FURNISHED flat, almost self-contained. 3 
rooms, own kitchen and bathroom, share 
front door, Child welcome. 5 guineas per 
week, plus 1 guinea when central heating on. 
Near stn, _ Orpington, Kent. Garden. Box 6987. 


ETWORTH. Furn, s/c. 2-rm flat, share 
bath, rent-free to congenial female willing 
take chge 2 school children twice weekly in 
hols, some evenings, for part-time journalist 
mum, Box 7058. 


OF can Bosinver Farm, St Austell, 
for comfort and _ seclusion. Thatched, 












































“HEAVEN, heaven, everyone ain’t going 
there’, but you can. It’s at Hallstatt on 
Austrian mountain lake, Excursions Salzburg 
Festival (tickets), Vienna, etc. 3 Aug — 15 days, 
£33. T. P. Forman. See below. 


VENICE - ~ Austrian Lakes. Unique two 
centre holiday in Carinthian Lake District 
and Venice, Excursions es etc... 17 
Aug. 15 days. £37 153. T. & P. ——— 135, 
Pollards Hill South, SW16. POL. 2230 


7 a he — av. Priv, coach tour 1-30 
, Warsaw, Moscow, Lenin- 

get Fn Vienna Prague. Cost £155. 
rite Taylor, 14 The Hall, Foxes Dale, SE3. 


ACCOMMODATION VACANT 


AMBORNE Hotel, 61-63 Leinster Sq., 
W2. ’Phone BAY 4886. Charming com- 
fortable service rms, 














with board, reasonable. 


TELL-A pointed ‘house to let (7 rooms) 
Aug. Highgate, Lon. FIT. 0877. Box 6658 


MOZHER, son 7, offers 2 rooms, share k. 
to mother, child similar age, NW3. 














Box ass: 
HELSEA basement: furn. bed/sitt., large 
kit/din. room, scullery, Share bathrm, 


phone, £5 p.w. Box 6962. 


[NTERNATIONAL — Residential Club, 200 
dble & sgle rooms, £4 10s. full board. 12 
Parkhill Rd, East Croydon. CRO, 2634. 


FLAT. Share Specialists - also furnished flats 
rooms. t : Bureau, 40 Mortimer 
ant Wi. MUS. 0512. 
ACCOM. with atl board available. 
"Phone MAI. 4154 or call 98 Maida Vale. 
HELSEA. Writer ‘f.) off. share charming 
mod. hse prof. woman 28-40. FLA. 3258. 


VACANCY bus./prof. woman, newly dec. 
divan an rm, sh share hit, 2 gns. MOU. 5438. 

















WELL fur. 9 t.i7 ag b/s-rm. Mod, quiet clean 
, linen, service. HAM. 8698 


(CONGENTAL a a ay music /lit, inter- 
ests. Single room 50s. p.w. HAM. 8109. 








YOUNG Household has room vacant share 
kitchen, bath. 50s. inclusive. BAT. 5875. 


GL offers share flat. F. heretic any “shade 
welcome. Own bedrm. Box 6677. 


PF9s. person with schl-child offd share 
Chelsea family’s flat. 90s. Box 7100. 


EJIGHGATE Wds. Bed/sit., dble 3 gns. 
sgle 50s., well- kept house. TUDor 8207. 




















OMF. furn. flat, liv. -rm, bedrm, bathrm, 

kit./dinette. Own meters gas & elec. 
Borders Dulwich /Forest_ Hill. 20 min, Char. X/ 
City. 4} gns. in adv. FOO. 2561 aft. 7 p.m. 


“FHIRD girl to join , group sharing spacious 
fiat. AMB. 3980. 


J ]NFURNISHED _ self-contained flat in 
South London. 5 minutes to trains for 
London Bridge & Victoria, low rent. Ring be- 
tween 6-10 p.m. Mon. or Tues. SYD. 2672. 


HAMPSTEAD Gdn Sub. Lee cheerful b/s. 
to let, mother & child/cple. Box 7099. 


Nic room for nice person, kitchen, bath, 
c.h., c.h.w. £4 4s. PRimrose 7407. 


BARNES Com., bed-sit., own ckg, cheap for 
person home Easter, Whit. PRO. 3817. 

















OARDING accommodation with social 

amenities for ladies & gentlemen under 
35, from 52s. 6d. to 90s. partial board. Applic. 
forms & information: Belsize Residential 
Clubs. 13 Belsize Ave... NW? 








d, modernised Farmhouse to let; also 
3 delightful chalets, each with own indoor 
flushing w.c., electric oven and h. & c. shower: 
and 5 (only) large catavans, each ‘cotaned 
and with own private flushing w.c. Beaches 
10 mins by car. Regret full 18 July-S Sept. 
S.a.e. for brochure. 





IRE: all-electric bungalow 1 Ma -30 June, 
near sea, sleeps three. Rou fishi £4 
weekly. Write Lady Kelly, 76 E Park oad, 


London SW3;: 


FIStipey, Flatlets in country house, over- 
Devon surfing beach, 8 gns. a 
wk. ae Welcombe, Bideford. 


OUSEHOLE, Cornwall. 4 rm cotta 
ing sea. Sleep 4/8. 27 Apr.-30 May, 27 
June-25 July, 8-IS Aug. 29 Aug.-5 Sep. 6-12 
gns. Gillingham, Steep, Petersfield. 
ACCOMMODATION EXCHANGE 


(QWNER small house, Brighton, sleeps 4, 








e fac- 




















seeks exchange 15 August-S Sept. Any 
offers Europe? Box 6599. ae 
____ ACCOMMODATION WANTED 
UN. flat, minimum .3 rooms, Cent. Lon- 


don. 2 bus. women. Would decorate. 
CHI, 8025 evgs & weekends. Box 6939. 


CINGLE man seeks flatlet nr Lond., w. 
service, | some meals / ‘cook fac. Box 6972. 


( e KEN. Chelsea. Girl requires bedsit./un- 
furn. room urgently. Box 6925. 


GIRL student offers ‘light help, sitting-in. 
part exch, living accom, SW London. 
April. Box 692 6. 


OCTOR wi reasonably priced family 
house, NW London. No agents. Box 6999. 


Coryage wid, Eng./Wales, nr sea. Aug./ 
early Sep. Shewell, Cranbrook, Kent. 


PROFESSIONAL woman seeks weekend 
cottage/flat sea or country 40 miles from 


London, low rent, long | let. Box 6876. 


RAMSHACKLE cott. rent/buy. Gentlewom. 
offs gdn help, sit.-in, bk-kpg. Box 6980. 

















_______ PROPERTIES TO LET 


A®tsT S cottage or Milford-on-Sea, 
Hants, sleep seven, electricity, w.c., rural 
surroundings, large living-room, ideal child- 
ren’s holiday. Apply Box 6979, PRI. 2144. 


IRTHCURNO, Cornwall. Family house 
mr. sea, S. aspect. Long let preferred. 
Details Box 6960. 


LAMORNA. Cottage, 3 bedrms, 
elec, April-June, 6-8 gns, Box 696 


~____ PROPERTIES FOR SALE 


HITEWAY Colony, Glos. (8 miles 

Cheltenham & Gloucester). One of the 
few communities still enjoying autonomous 
overnment. Solid _part-timber ‘couse — 
Spacious Lounge (23 feet), Three Bedrooms, 
Garage, Rural Surroundings; £1,250. Par- 
ticulars: Virgin & Richards, Estate Agents, 
3 Clarence Parade, Cheltenham. 


CORNISH S: Smallholding For Sale — £1.250 
or offer. Farmhouse comprising — sitting- 
room, dining-room, kitchen, 2 bedrooms, pre- 











0 > 








serving room, dairy. Outbuildings include 
barn, cooling house, cowbyre, pigstyes, gar- 
Electricity throughout all buildings. 


Telephone available. About 14 acres good 
land, ideal pigs, poultry, flowers. Box 7044. 


TEEL frame suitable bases for mod. 2- 
eney hse. o_o by Ove Arup. 9,500 
taircase, Ist fir timbers. 

-g b-~7-W® TID. 2261. 
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OPERA AND BALLET | ENTERTAINMENTS —continu:d 2 LECTURES AND MEETINGS | _ LECTURES, COURSES, etc.—continued 
ANCE, International Friendship League, BRITISH-ASIAN AND OVERSEAS IRKBECK College (University of en). 
THE ,ROYAL OPERA HOUSE Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, WC1. 21 SOCIALIST FELLOWSHIP B Session 1959/60 bezins Monday sa 
COVENT GARDEN | March, 7.30-11 p.m. Tickets 4s, Special Delegate Conference. Saturday, | ae mtg ——., are —— from (i) 
T "AL BALLET ; 4 April 2.30 p.m. at Caxton Hall, West. | -time students wishing to follow eveni 
ee ae EXHIBITIONS | minkter, SWIron CENTRAL ABRIGA, | Courses for Internal Degrees in the Fasahe’ 
Evgs 7.30, Mats Sats 2.15. | wi ® <3 are ge Speakers: Eirene White, MP, Joshua of Arts and Science; (it) full-time and part. 
23 & 25 Mar. (eygs)& 28 Mar. (mat. |, » TREASURES OF CAMBRIDGE Nkoma (Chairman, Southern Rhodesian | time students wishing <o read for Higher 
& evg) The Sleeping’ Beauty. In’ . oe , African National Congress), John Stone- | Degrees by thesis or to follow courses leading 
24 & 26 Mar. Petrushka, La Valse, Job. Un‘que collection of paintings, silver, house, MP. All Labour Parties, Co-op. to MA and MSc. Mathematics, MSc, Crystal 
MSS, sculpture, etc. Parties and T rie ae gas raat. 3 lography, and the Academic Postegrac 
3 GOLDSMITH’S HALI artie n U branches and indivi ine ta Peecbdiony i NE aduate 
we Y 3 S s 4 < a | as gy an ‘i i 
I _ Foster Lane, Cheapside, EC2. a | Analysis. Applications for admission should 
Summer Season opens 1 April with Lucia Daily 10.30 a.m.-6.30 p.m. (Not Sun- a ere " ee | made before 1 June. Pamphlet and 
di Lammermoor (in Italian). Rep. incl. days) x geo & Left Review Club. | applic. may be obtained fr th Resin : 
- a ; z oar a _ days). We J RACE’: INNET pptic. y rom © Regis 
A Masked Ball, — The Magic . Admission 2s. 6d. | YOUNGER. sineae MILIBAND. Birkbeck College, Malet St, WC1 iti 
“age ~ <a ALAN SKINNER. H J ssociation Schon as 
COV. 1066. BRIGHTON ART GALLERY ae Scene ee Re wt A ea | A paiee. te ns 
ia a) Church Street. i ak Se arch, /.5U. | for admission to years other than the first. in 
SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE An Exhibition of ULR_ Discussion Group: History of | S¢Ptember 1959. will be held on’ 4 May. Last VOL 
aa Peisd a - } dat+ for applications: 1 April. Full particu 
TER. 1672 | OLD MASTERS Socialism, Eric Hobsbawm: ‘Lenin & | and application forms from: Princi 1, 36 — 
eacibains 90 Sart The New Model Party’, LBC, 7.30, | Bedford Square, WCl , pal, 36 
venings /.- NATIONAL LOAN | Sun., 22 Mar. | HE Mod = . - = 
Mar. Samson and Delilah COLLECTION TRUST ; — lodern Method for High Grade Sec- 
» _ Pie ni are 6 lead Ragone | yee 21 and want to live? Aldermaston- retarial Werk and Verbatim Reporting i 
26 Mar. e Flying Du : arch to 5 April. ondon march for ND starting Good Fri- Stenotyping (Machine ‘shorthand’). Quick 
28 Mar Eugene Onegin Weekdays: 10-7. Sundays: 2-6. | day. Buses leaving London—few seats left easy to learn. Used increasingly by a 
: F Admission free. | at Ss. Reserve places, send money: Schools | concerns and official bodies at home’ 
End of Season. | Aldermaston Campaign, 7 Carlisle St, W1, abroad. Suitable for foreign langua ~— Call 
EFFRYE Museum, E2. Paintings by Philip | giving age. Details by return of post. for demonstration or write iar" poem 
THEATRES ___,_ | =_Sutton; 12 March to 8 April. (253.) LDERMASTON March: distribution of | Palantype College (ST), 229 High Holbom, 
“ARTS. TEM, 3334. Tues. to Fri, 80. St & | WADDINGTON Galleries. Bryan Wynter: 4 leaflets" (factories | & docks) — evenings ee 
ee oy sagem Sieg rar ae “4 | recent paintings. 2 Cork Street, W1. central London with loudspeakers. Help ur- ; ies ae e 
as hs : as woe Sessoms ere Girls. | Daily 10-6, Sats 10-1. gently needed: contact at 33 Percy Street, ag ag rege wa 7 tae 
a sae ee 6. ie ATTHIESEN Gallery: Leonelli, Daily | W1. MUSeum 2185. ; for Foreign Nationals. Students’ Club, 26:32 T 
3-y1 pee ee Sea | 10-5.30. Sats, 10-1, Until 4 April. 142 AN Mikardo, MP, on ‘Socialism or Slump’ xford Street. LANgham 1005. All foreign 
= aa s Seo. ones — en New Bond Street, W1. Afternoon School, Sunday 22 March, 2.50 a in day . —. ogg = private 
OY: -ourt. * 0m 745. cm, A. ee re eo nee soe ” -5 p.m. ASW Offices, 217 Edgware Road, 1©SSONs, — eginners all grades. ai y classes 
S. 5 & 8.15. The Long & The Short & Bo a rotich State sAaggeee House | W2. Credentials issued at door Is. ‘6d. Or. | i English and prep for Cambridge Univ. 
The Tall. ‘Should run for ever.’ S. Graph. hibition at Collet’s sale ad 44 5 ganised by North Paddington Labour Party. Saar ae } areas hed 4 a ae 
oa s ’ s e y. Pros ‘ 2 
7TH, Royal, E15. MAR. 5973. 8. St. 5 & 8 | St, WC1. 16-28 March. (CENTRAL London Fabian Society. Wed. | G2 
‘Fings Ain’t Wot They Used t’ Be’. - i faa & Sie, ib ak 4.25 March, ‘Eastern Europe and Russia’: St James’ Academy, 283 Oxford Street, W. : 
QHAW Society: LAMDA students dir, by | Street, WI. Norman Adams: Recent David Floyd, Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, Sane an oe i a aaa 
Ellen Pollock in ‘Heartbreak House’, at | Paintings; Bernard Kay: Ist One-man Exhibi- WC1. -7.30 p.m. Vis. 2s. 6d. ——_——— | able senda, Ales en eee Goa 
National Book League, 7 Albemarle St, W1, tion. Closing 26 March. | ELCOME Home from Kenya. British Engl. : for Continentals "Seeenes vesiiens: 
20 Mar., 7 p.m. Non-mems 2s 6d. —. | QONTEMPORARY Art Society Recent | Peace Committee Reception for Mr & | =~ — ———_— 
OWER. 7.30.19, 20, 21 Mar.: ‘The Good | CP utchases. Arts. Council Gallery, ast | Mrs D. N. Pritt, Royal Hotel, Woburn Place, | FJOME. | P reparation for Examinations 
Woman of Setzuan’. CAN. 5111 (6-8.30), | James's Square, SWI. Till 26 March. Mon., | Wed. 25 March, 6 p.m.-8 p.m. Adm. 5s. | i997 “COnduete tuition Poe peo hg for 
CAN. 3475 (before 6), Canonbury, Nl. | Wed., Fri., Sat., 10-6; Tues. & Thurs., 10-8. | [—-: 17 Dover St, W1. ‘Jazz’. Ronnie Ross | General Certificate of Education (Lenton 
NITY. EUS. 5391. Fri. St. Sn, 7.45, “God Admission Is. _ a = ee ee Ae me Choice. Bruce Turner—Re- | Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and others), —— 
Bless the Guv’nor’ by Ted Willis. Mems. ELLCOME Historical Medical Museum, | Cital. Jazz Present and Future~My views. | London University External Degrees (BA. 
——— CONCERTS The Wellcome Building. Euston Road, Monday, 23 March, 8 p.m. Members Is 6d. | BSc, BSc(Econ), LLB), ACP, LCP, Law, and Com 
Pench __ | NW1. The Microscope and Zoology in the Guests 2s. 6d. | many other exams. Prospectus free from 
URCELL: a & Asnene. Hapde: | Misscants Casety; Blectricity in oe Ser- UDDHIST Society, 58 Eccleston Square, | Registrar, 70 Burlington House, ‘Cambridge Sum 
Ariadne. low: shaconne. se olf, vice oO edicine; an other exhibitions . i < 2 ed. 25 M: ‘ 2, ge PP a ae 
entiane Plait a.o. Choir, Orchestra, Cond.: Mon.-Friday, 10-5. Adm. free. _ __ | 630 ye ag 4 —- Winton : -?. | 3 "Gea tee a f Pnnad Fu 
— a. tee oar ALLERY One, 20 D’Arblay St, W1. | Davies. Book now if you want to be sure of : - : 


Tickets 3s. 6d. from registrar or at door. | Enrico Baj: Interplanetary paintings. 


a a. Shal 
accommodation at our Hoddesdon Summer | SECRETARIAL Training, especially for 
7PUESDAY. 24 March, at 7.0 pm. St MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, 


School, 28 Aug.-3 Sep. Only £9 for a holiday university graduates, and older students, 


that may change your life! Read ‘The Middle six-month and intensive 14-week courses. 















































7a Daiatince. ty ith 3 3 ge Reac V | Wri ganisi tary ries? Lon 
Janes Church Pind” Mba’ for | pani? BOREY O's Peisons Fare London, | Way” Ge}, leading Buddhint journal im the | GRE, ,Gruanteg Secicary,, Does Lon 
Passiontide. Palestrina: Stabat Mater and a 2 BCU ee Bic | West. N the Society's premises will be —— —? —— This 
works by Allegri, Victoria, Handl, Anerio, EDFERN Gallery, 20 Cork Street, Wi. | closed 26 Mar.-5 Apr. incl. Inf.: TAT. 1313. | ‘POUCH-typing &/or Pitman’s Shorthand Fort 
Viadana, etc. Fifteenth Anniversary Recital ‘ New Paintings. by ae anes French “SCHOPENHAUER Society, Caxton Hall, __ Private tuition, BAYswater 1786. 0 
of The Renaissance Society. The Renaissance impressionist p2 intings; ravures en 7.45 p.m., Wed., 25 March, ‘Views on N ABEL Eyles. Private lessons Shorthand. AK 
Singers. Director: Michael Howard. The | couleurs’. Hours 10-6. Sat. 10-1 see | Nature’, Admission free, | I Typing, English, French. Latin. 10 AL 
Cee wh eee eee epee. * WEMMER'S, 26 Litchfield St, WC2, two ©. PLACE Ethical Soc., Conway Hall, Red | Beaconsfield Rd, N11. ENT. 3324. 
St John Passion, West London Bach Choir. f4 exhibitions cf paintings, Alfred Daniels | *} Lion Sq., WCl. Sun. 11 a.m. 22 Mar. | TFALIAN, French, Germ. (Rome Univ. Bi 
7.30, Tues., 24 March, Holy | Trinity, & Leonie Jonleigh. 3-28 Mar. | F. H. A. Micklewright, MA, ‘Moral Practice Sorb., Heidelb.). spec. Holiday Syll., also 
Paddington, Bishop's Bridge Rd. Prog. 5s. ENRY Cliffe. The Metamorphoses Suite. | and the Easter Legend’. Write for free coach to Univ. Ent. Mrs Chanda, HAM. 7322. 4R 
Buses 15, 23, 27, 36 : 6 new lithographs. 3-28 March inclusive. | ‘Record’. Chamber Music Concert 6.30 p.m. GPANISH Giuter Lemons. Auk Span M: 
CA, Wigmore Hail, Tuesday 24 March, 10-6, Sat. 10-1. St George’s Gallery, 7 Cork ONWAY Discussions. S. Pl. Ethical Soci- | 2 meth. Personal and class lessons by Len al 
7.30. Danzi Wind Quintet (Holland). Quin- St, Wl. REG. 3660. 4 ety, Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq., WCl. | Williams. Apply free booklet cont. ‘History of Bre 
tets by Schoenberg. Fricker and Puyper. | yy>uyTECHAPEL Art Gallerv: East End | Tues. 7.15 p.m. 24 Mar. Dr W. E. Swinton, | the Guitar’; Spanish Guitar Centre, 36 Dol 
ee er eR a Academy 1959. Weekdays 11-6; Sundays ‘Moral Ideas in Darwin's “Origin of Cranbourne St, WC2. Tel. COV. 0754. = 
the Box Office (WEL. 2141). 2-6; closed Mondays. Admission free. Adjoins | Species _——-_. | JRYAM Shaw School of Drawing and Mix 
ACH to Bruch~—an evening with German | Aldgate East Station. ; ae: DACIFIST Universalist Service, 3.30 Sun. Painting - Five annual Entrance Scholar- L 
composers. The New Jewish Society, 36 | yy7OQQDsSTOCK. Gallery, 16 Woodstock | 22 March. 32 Tavistock Sq., Euston. | ships available in May for men and women OV 
Hallam St, W1. 8 p.m., Wed., 25 Mar. Street, Bond Street, Wl. MAYfair Frances Roseveare. ‘Peace: Through Woman’. | who wish to train as professional artists: all 
‘ 7 me | , = per aintines. 23 March- | j a ic tures on his awards are tenable for four years, Write for 
___ ENTERTAINMENTS | gig, Eodke,Bovrn, Paimines. 23 March” | WY. ,O, JUDGE: Publ Lectures on his | aman ae tenable for four ye, Wee 
(ACADEMY Cinema (GER. 2981). Morning | "a eee sel se saa -- | Theosophical Study and Work’. ULT, 62 | den St. London, W8, before the end of March. Joar 
shows daily 11 a.m. (ex. Suns). ‘The | EAL’S 1959 Designs Exhibition showing | rece 4 Gardens, W2. (PAD. 0688.) ° = 
Bolshoi Ballet’ (U). Eastman colour. | trends in furniture and furnishing. Cata- | : me = = : . EASTER AND SUMMER SCHOOLS J.R 
= ; gt vailable. Heal’s, 196 Tottenham Court | Q@PIRITUALISM proves survival. Lectures 
7 ; 7 logue available, F ; 
«FR.VERYMAN. HAM. 1525. Films by Ing- | pq wy. MUSeum 1666 | and demonstrations daily. London H.Q., | UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD Chr 
mar Bergman. Until 22 March: ‘Smiles of = : = : | 33 Belgrave Square, SW1. BEL. 3351. | DEL EGACY FOR EXTRA-MURAL 
a Summer Night’ (X). From 23 March: “The RIAN Gallery, 7 Porchester Place, Marble | EETINGS of up to 100 persons can be | pie STUDIES = .- Mai 
Seventh Seal” (X). Arch, W2. Paintings by Edgard Pillet. 24 | M{RETINGS of up to 100 persons can be | ; ‘~ i 
> , , vy “Ber Mar.-11 April, Daily 10-6; except Suns | aon ee ee et SUMMER SCHOOL IN SCIENCE Ute 
OXY, BAY. 2345. Week c. 22 Mar. Karl Naar. pri. y , P . | at 2 Soho Sq., W1. ’Phone or write for full | ; ts 
Malden, Carol Baker, Eli Wallach in CA, 17 Dover St, W1. 8 German Painters: | detls to Office Manager, ACTT. GER. 8506. | 28 July-11 August 1959 Par! 
Tennessee Williams’ ‘Baby Doll’. (X). ; Briining, Gaul, Gé:z, Hoehme, Dahmen, | ~ LECTURE COURSES AND—~ to be_held in Queen's College, Oxford D 
EWISHAM FS. RAV. 2461. 7.45, 21 Mar. | Schultze, Schumacher, Platschek. Closing | SPECIALISED TRAINING | and University Science Departments. er 
Unitarian Hall, adj. Cent. Library. ‘Ten | Saturday 21 March, 1 p.m. Admission Is. |; ——--- — = —— Laboratory and field courses of | Study Bo 
Best Amateur Films’. Adm. 2s. 6d. and 7.45 Members free. Library: Drawings by Gordon "THE Re-education Centre (Formerly the | for one or two weeks in Natural History, 
9 + . “Ze Cc tet fazakerley. Until 21 March. | Isobel Cripps Centre Ltd), 18 Lansdowne Vertebrate Animals, Chemistry, Bio- ' 
26 Mar. Catford Tn Hall. ‘Zéro de Conduite Fazakerle} - = * | . ‘ " 
and experimental prog. Guests 3s re er rs ; Suthiee ie Fe Toe pie achat vee dg Bacay | es and eA cs, and et He 
= - . - S ecw merican aL . s i*) Os -ainkx an ona. rant. ultion in en courses in enetics an an 4 
EFFRYE Museum, E2. Art Films, Sun- r Council Exhibition. Tate Gallery. Closes Posture, Movement and relaxation of muscular | sites; with a lecture course on Evolu- 
days 2.30 and 3.45. 22 March: Ad Dei Tomorrow. Sat. 10-6; Sun. 2-6. Admission and nervous tension, | tion. The courses are given by lecturers 
oe mone =" Sculpture): Master 1s. 6d - YASS Your Exam! ~ that’s what you can do and a — — pacer Ne’ 
: ene: — BICESTER Galleries, Water-Colours by | .- —¢asily; with a wonderful course reveal- | Chern ee ey a aeind the Claren- i 
HINESE — Films~—Premier Performance Andre Bicat. Paintings by Denis Mathews | ing the correct psychological approach to Chemistry, aga ge — ~ pany — 
yo ‘Fifteen Girls & a Coach’ & ‘Actors in & Henrv Inlander. 10-5.30, Sats, 10-1. Till 26 | studies and exam. room; and with the remark- don Laboratory, and attention call ge 2 
‘the Making’ (both 35mm.) Sat., 21 March, | March. | able book "The Exam Secret’, full of invalu- ee re ee 
7.30 p.m. Holborn Assembly Hall, Johns | ———— - ~--. - | able information every student must have. For The programme should be of specia WI 
Mews, Theobalds Rd, WC1. Tkts 3s. 6d. and | N°& place to hide. . . . Free Exhibition 23 | details: Dennis Jackson, BA, 6 Rosslyn Road, interest to teachers of Science, scientists 
s.a.e. Britain-China Friendship Association, & 24 Mar. Town Hall, Corsham, Wilts. | Manchester 16, Ser oe, ee Penge 5 r 
228 Grays Inn Rd, WCl ; — ais aes : members of adult classes and others r 
: ail : = : | wish to extend their knowledge and under- 
ARIE Steiner School of Speech and |_ ; ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES———— | standing of Science. Fee £10 per week in- De 
Dramatic Art. Recital of Poetry, Prose, | || re, | clusive (reduced rate for students from 
en ae my ne | | 50s. by surface mail to any address in the world. (25s. for six months.) || adult classes £7 7s.); week-end — Ot 
23 March 1959. at 5 p.m. at ‘the Tastieute at } i| By air mail to Europe 90s.; Middle East 98s.; N. & S. America, India & | Fal sai ane gy ‘from 
Contemporary Arts, 17 Dover St, London, | | ' Pakistan 118s.; Australia, New Zealand, Japan, 140s. the Secretary, Science Summer School, Th 
W1. Goethe, Shakespeare, Tennyson, Long- By air express to W. Africa 90s.; E. Africa 95s.; S. Africa, India %8s.; Oxford University Delegacy for Extra- 
yn ed eee aoe a, fan Singapore & Malaya 105s.: Australia 130s.: mural Studies, Rewley House, by A 
J ristophanes. In English, German, Greek. | | a oie at a jaf - ae ton Square, Oxford. Telephone: Oxtior St 
JCA, 17 Dover St, Wl. Dancing to Don | | U.S.A. $9 (surface), $19 (sir) 57203 a 
51 Summons’ Group. Today Sat. 21 March, i| NEW STATESMAN Great Turnstile London WCI EASTER AND SUMMER SCHOOLS— Ww 
pea ee ee ee 5s. I | arrrecne eerceesrere esa = — —) | continued on page 427 Sy 
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